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PREFACE. 


The  Princes  of  Panna^  who  ere  descend- 
ed from  tbe  most  illustrious  family  in  Eu- 
rope, ever  since  their  accession  to  that 
Dutdiy^  have  formed  a  number  of  establish^ 
ments  for  the  improvement  of  those  bran- 
dies of  knowledge  that  have  an  immediate 
tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  of  so- 
ciety.    From  a  conviction  that  history  is 

» 

one  of  the  best  schools  for  informing  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  making  them 
truly  virtuous,  they  have  neglected  nothing 
whidi  could  focilltate  that  study,  and  direct 
at  in  such  atnanner  as  promised  libe  greatest 
benefit  to  the  Public ;  particularly  by  mak- 
ing it  part  of  the  education  of  the  young 
nobility. 
VOL.  I.  a 


yi  preface; 

I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  employ- 
ed on  this  important  subject ;  and  the  plan 
which  was  published  in  1768,  by  order  erf' 
His  Royal  Highness  the  In&aat  Bon  Ferdi- 
nand, Duke  of  Parma,  will  givie  a  sufficient 
idea  of  the  method  I  pursued  ;  to  which  I 
shall  only  add  a  few  observations  upon  the 
contents  of  the  first  volumes.^ 
.    So^ie  celebrated  moderns  have  too  vio- 

* 

lently  cried-  down  Ancient  History;;  and, 
were  we  to  hearken  to  them,  it  oiight  not 
only  to  be  banished  from  the  school^,  but 
excluded  from  the  closets  of  people  of 
fai^ion,  as  being  equally  fabulous  and  use* 
less,  and  engrossmg  too  much  of  that,  time 
which  ought,  to  be  dedicated  to  mdre  im- 
portant studies. 

-■  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  we  should 
not  give  it  the  preference  to  subjects  in 
^vhich  we  are  more  deeply  interested,  as  was 
foriaerly  the  case  i  nor,  with  pedantic  dull- 
ness, heap  up.trifling  niceties,  while  em- 
ployed in  the  education  of  a  gentleman.  It 
should  not  be  rendered  absurd  by.  the  ad- 


mission  of  senseless  fables/ nor  tiresome  by 
fruitless  inquiries ;  in  a  word,  we  should 
not  ^ve  an  appearance  o£  importance  to 
things  which  are  only  an  bpptessiye  load  to 

.  But  Ancient  History,  when  reduced  to 
proper  limits,  wUl  not  only  prove  a  strong 
incentive  to  curiosity,  but  a  source  from 
whence  the  inost  valuable  information,  and 
even  the  principles  of  the  most  important 
knowledge,  may  be  obtained  Without  much 
trouble.  ^  Considering  it  in  this  lights  I  have 
done  my  endeavour  to  select  the  substance, 
in  a  Work  that  is  both  short  and  distinct^ 
which  contains  and  explains  the  truths  that 
principally  iherit  our  attention. 
-  The  Discourse  upon  Universal  IRstory  by 
the  great  Bossuet,  which  is  one  of  the  mas^ 
terpieces  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  presents 
us,  in  his  eloquent  and  concise  manner^ 
only  with  a  chroqological  series  of  events^ 
stript  entirely  of  circumstances;  so  that,  U> 
be  able  to  read  it  to  advantage,  it  is  neces^ 

aary  to  be  already  acquainted  with  history. 

a2 


The  last  part  of  that  Discourse,  where  the 
tUuatriow  prelate  treats  of  customs,  govemr 
meatB,  &c  is  full  of  the  most  sublime  rcr 
decUona»  which  deserve  the  greatest  attea^- 
tion,  but  cannot  be  understood,  without  ^ 
OQidpetent  9hare  of  historical  knowledge. 
Bos9»et  h«3  executed  hia  plan  Jike  a  man 
of  geouis;  and,  if  I  have  presumed  aome* 
iJmes  to  deviate  from  his  opinions,  it  is  be^ 
wme  several  points  whidi  were  not  so  well 
kiwwn  in  hi9^time!9  have  since  been  clear-* 
«d  up  by  the  learned*    Particularly  M.  Go« 
ffiK^  in  his  Origin  ofLfiw$  and  Govenvneufs^ 
^  ba0.giv^  ya  iiwre  just  ideas  of  the  an^ 

faints. 

The  faults  commpuly  ascribed  to  Mr 
RoUin  are,  that  he  is  too  diffuse  and  inac- 
curate ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  alw 

m 

low,  that  hi3  memory  and  his  writings  merit 
the  greatest  respect  In  foUqyi^ing  a  very 
different  route  from  him,  may  I  be  found 
to  have  copied  those  virtuous  sentiments  by 
which  his  pen  was  always  guided ! 

» 

If  some  scrupulous  readers  think  proper 
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to  blame  me  for  having  insisted  more  than 
he  has  done  on  the  excesses  of  credulity 
and  superstition,  I  have  but  two  words  to 
say  in  reply.  Credulity  is  the  parent  of 
error,  and  superstition  is  the  enemy  of  that 
Divine  religion  which  the  Christians  have 
received  as  a  rule  for  their  conduct  in  life^ 
and  as  a  pledge  of  their  future  happiness. 
I  have  divided  my  work  methodically, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  each 
chapter  the  subject  of  one  lesson  for  youth 
The  marginal  notes  are  a  kihid  of  analysis, 
which  will  be  of  uSe  to  assist  the  memory. 
The  Table  of  Ancient  Geography,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume,  contains  no- 
thing but  what  I  think  necessary  ;  and  the 
Chronological  Table  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth,  ascertains  the  periods  of  the  most  re- 
markable events. 
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GENERAL   HISTORY. 


INTKODITCTION. 


An  immense  field  presents  itself  to  our  view.    i%e  im- 
We  are  to  examine  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  '^SS^^ 
extent  of  the  world.     A  knowledge  of  the  **>  mMkuid. 
hmnan  race  is  the'  object  of  our  inquiries ; 
and  surely  there  can  be  no  subject  so  deserv* 
ing  the  curiosity  of  man.     He  may,  with  emi- 
nent advantage,  contemplate  the  phenomena 
of  heaven,  the  productions  of  the  earth,  all 
the  riches,  all  the  beauties   of  nature,   that 
magnificent  spectacle  which  displays  the  wis^ 
dom  and  greatness  of  the  Creator;  but  the 
origin,  the  progress,  the  decline  of  nations  and  , 
empires ;  the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  the 
working  of  the  passions,  and  the  force  of  ge- 
nius ;  the  surprising  variety  of  laws,  manners/ 
customs,  and  opinions ;  the  events  which  have 
so  frequently  changed  the  face  of  the  world ;  in 
a  word,  the  objects  which  are  displayed  in  his- 
tory have  a  much  more  intimate  connexion 
with  his  own  concerns.     While  he   remains 
without  a  knowledge  of  them,  he  is  like  a 
stranger  in  his  native  land ;  he  must  be  igno- 
rant of  human  nature,  and  of  course  deficient 

VOL.  I.  A 


I  INTRODUCTION. 

in  that  understanding  which  is  necessary  to 
make  him  hold  a  respectahle  rank  among  his 
fellow-creatures.     *  History/  says  Cicero,  *  is 
the  light  of  truth,  the  directress  of  life;'  an 
encomium  which  displays  all  its  advantages. 
Ill  cftets       Is  there  a  single  error  or  hurtful  prejudice, 
«S^^.  from  which  it  cannot  preserve  us,  hy  tne  pic- 
"*•      tures  it  draws  of  the  follies  and  illusions  by 
which  men  have  been  led  astray  ?     Is  there  a 
vice  whose  deformity  and  unhappy  consequen- 
ces it  does  not  represent  by  numberless  ex- 
amples ?     Or  is  there  a  virtue  of  which  it  does 
not  inspire  the  love,  by  rendering  sacred  the 
names  of  the  virtuous  ?   Is  there  a  situation  in 
life,  for  which  it  does  not  afford  some  excellent 
instructions  ?  Or  is  there  a  condition,  from  the 
throne  of  the  king  to  the  closet  of  the  philoso- 
pher, which  may  not  profit,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  knowledge  it  communicates  ? 
ivoniki      But  we  should  be  lost  in  the  immensity  of 
ttudyofit  this  career,  if  we  were  to  run  on  at  random, 
without  some  established  principles.     Our  stu- 
dies ought  to  be  guided  by  two  important  rules : 
The  first,  to  seek  the  truth  in  every  thing;  and 
the  second,  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  use- 
ful; otherwise  history  itself  would  become  a 
source  of  error,  and  what  it  contains  tnily  va- 
luable would  be  lost  in  a  mass  of  trifles. 
iimiiiiMWk      Although  every  historian  professes  to  write 
^•SdS  nothing  but  the  truth,  the  most  part  of  our  an- 
^^'*^'    cient  histories  are  filled  with  fables ;  and  these 
fictions  sometimes  appear  again  from  the  pens 
of  modem  writers.    If  an  author  of  established 
reputation  has  written  falsehoods,  it  is  thought 
a  reason  sufllcient  for  others  to  repeat  them 
with  a  blind  confidence ;  his  authority  imposes 
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to     -upon  them,  and  they  are  more  pleased  M^Ith  he« 
1)5     lieving  than  examining.     Thus,  all  the  imposi^ 
is     tions  contrived  or  brought  into  credit  by  in- 
as      terest,  vanity,  superstition,  ignorance,  spirit  of 
party,  or  popular  prejudice,  are  so  incorporated 
«,      with  the  truth,  that  they  descend  together  from 
:-      age  to  age.     Do  we  not  daily  meet  with  con- 
iT       tradictory  relations  of  the  same  facts ;  with  de- 
i       scriptions  totally  different  of  the  same  person ; 
^       with  the  most  palpable  untruths   circulating 
in  conversation,  and  finding  admittance  into 
;       books  ?  From  thence  we  may  judge  of  the  in- 
numerable errors  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  from  antiquity.     Revelation  alone  is  es« 
sentially  true ;  every  thing  else  has  often  been 
mixed  with  falsehood. 

If  we  had  no  historians  but  men  of  sound  iim  Mnroe 
judgment,  clear  understanding,  and  sincerity,  i^^SL 
we  needed  only  to  collect  the  prmcipal  strokes  of  j^  hktey. 
their  writings,  to  give  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
nations  and  events  which  they  have  described ; 
hut  unfortunately  some  have  endeavoured  to 
please  by  the  wonderful,  others  to  flatter  their 
countrymen  by  chimeras:   one   set  has   con- 
firmed those  superstitions  by  which  they  found 
themselves  gainers,  and  another  been  solicitous 
to  gratify  either  national  or  personal  hatred : 
Some  have  been  weakly  credulous,  and  with 

great  sincerity  repeated  all  the  traditions  which 
ave  been  handed  down  to  them ;  while  others, 
who  were  deeper  politicians,  have  imcandidly 
concealed,  in  clouos  of  darkness,  those  truths 
which  weVe  opposite  to  their  own  interests,  or 
the  interests  ot  their  party.  Tiief«ibre 

The  greatest  part  have  wanted  proper  assist-  ^^^^^ 
ance,  and  many  have  been  seen  without  either    i'*^ 

a2 
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truth  or  rectitude ;  we  should  therefore  be  al- 
ways upon  our  guard,  and  constantly  guided  by 
the  rules  of  criticism  and  reason,  both  to  pre- 
vent our  falUn^  into  mistakes,  and  to  distin- 
guish among  the  fables  and  prejudices  of  an- 
tiqidty,  whatever  is  truly  deserving  of  a  place 
in  history.  Fictions  may  find  admission,  but 
only  as  monuments  of  the  weakness  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  as  proofs  of  the  necessity  of 
examining  every  subject  upon  which  the  seal  of 
divine  truth  is  not  impressed. 

Scepticism      With  regard  to  historical  facts,  scepticism  is 
nJoi^bieM  i^ot  less  Unreasonable  than  blind  credmity.   Be- 

^^.^  cause  there  are  a  great  nmnber  of  fictions,  are 
we  therefore  not  to  admit  of  any  thing  as  cer- 
tain? Is  it  sufficient  to  reject  a  fact  because 
it  is  improbable  ?  Ought  not  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  witnesses  to  be  of  weight  in  con- 
nrming  the  evidence  ?  Can  intelligent  and  dis- 
interested cotemporaries  be  deceived,  or  de- 
ceive the  world  m  their  account  of  pubUc  e- 
vents  ?  In  a  word,  does  not  experience  show 
us  that  we  fall  equally  into  error,  by  believing 
nothing,  and  by  beUeving  every  thing  ?  What 
Herodotus  has  transmitted  to  us  of  the  Egyp- 
tian annals,  is  partly  fabulous,  and  hence,  it 
seems,  we  should  equally  distrust  what  he  has 
related  of  the  Egyptian  monuments ;  but  the 
pyramids,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  still 
continue  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  the 
historian.  The  priests  of  the  country  misled 
him  by  their  chimerical  traditions ;  but  what 
he  saw  he  has  truly  described.  Without  at- 
tempting to  discuss  such  an  inexhaustible  sub- 
ject, I  shall  only  add,  that  we  may  obtain  ex- 
cellent instruction,  even  by  reasoning  on  the 
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probability  of  facts,  ivhere  the  certainty  is  not 
established.  How  much  are  they  still  superior 
to  the  fictions  of  romance  ? 

According  to  the  rule  which  we  have  laid  Toksve 
down,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  confine  our  in-  ^^JSies 
quiries  to  what  is  useful,  as  it  is  important  to  jlljs 
seek  the  truth.  Let  the  learned  who  have  a 
taste  for  such  studies  give  themselves  up  to 
minute  inquiries ;  let  them  dive  into  the  depths 
of  erudition,  and  examine  every  historical  de- 
taiL  Perhaps  few  solid  advantages  can  be  de- 
rived from  their  researches ;  but  they  are  mas- 
ters of  their  own  time  j  and  their  labours  en- 
title them  to  respect,  when  the  result  is  an 
increase  of.  knowled^  to  the  literary  worli 
The  learned  men  of  former  ages,  whose  works 
are  neglected  at  present,  have  been  of  great 
use  to  the  public,  by  cultivating  those  barrea 
wastes,  where  now  are  reaped  most  valuable 
harvests.  The  learned  modems,  who  are  more 
addicted  to  critical  examination,  have  procur*- 
ed  for  us  more  sohd  acquisitions.  We  have 
only  to  extract  every  possible  advantage  from 
their  labours,  and  to  employ  for  our  own  wants, 
what  others  have  been  at  pains  to  procure  as 
food  for  vain  curiosity. 

The  memory  is  generally  too  weak  to  support   To  kmi  ^ 
the  load  of  a  very  extensive  erudition  j  the  nu-  "*^^  ^ 
man  genius  too  limited  to  be  able  to  perceive  ^^^'^ 
distinctly  a  vast  multitude  of  obiects  wnen  con-  wtiined. 
founded  together ;  besides,  the  duties  which  we 
owe  to  the  state  or  to  society,  leave  to  very  few 
people  sufficient  time  to  trace  history  through 
»ts  tedious  windings*     To  ^rasp  at  more  than 
we  can  possibly  retain,  is  the  way  to  know  no- 
things or,  what  is  almost  the  same  thing,  to 
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know  imperfectly.  Yet  though  we  were  capa- 
ble of  retaining  all  that  we  read,  were  it  not 
better  to  learn  to  think  ?  We  very  rarely  see  a 
correct  judgment  the  companion  of  an  extraor- 
dinary memory.  Whoever  wishes  to  be  useful- 
ly instructed,  must  forbid  himself  the  know- 
ledge of  a  number  of  things,  and  if  he  is  wise, 
it  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  affliction. 
Criticiwn^  I  do  not  understand  the  plan  of  study  propo- 
*"  ^**''  ■  sed  by  the  learned  Langlet  Dufresnoy ,  at  the 
ofatudying.  beginning  of  his  Chronological  Tables.  He  pre- 
scribes the  reading  all  the  original  authors  (a 
very  ffood  rule  when  it  can  be  followed) :  He 
then  calculates  the  time  which  this  study  re- 
quires, and  with  wonderful  economy.  He  as- 
signs, for  example,  twelve  days  for  Herodotus ; 
ten  for  Thucy dides ;  six  for  Xenophon ;  twenty 
for  Livy,  with  the  Supplements ;  ten  for  Poly*^ 
bins  ;  as  many  for  Tacitus,  &c.  We  should  be 
apt  to  imagine  that  these  historians  were  to  be 
read  like  agreeable  romances ;  and,  after  having 
glanced  them  over  leaf  by  leaf  from  beginning 
to  end,  the  reader  should  be  able  to  retain, 
comprehend,  and  digest  them.  But,  besides 
that  every  man  is  not  capable  of  reading  the 
originals,  without  a  miraculous  capacity  and 

Senetration ;  what  will  such  a  rapid  perusal  pro- 
uce,  but  an  useless  heap  of  words  and  confused 
ideas,  which  must  smother  good  sense,  instead 
of  procuring  instruction?    A  simple  knowledge 
of  the  world  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  that 
pedantic  learning,  which,  instead  of  fruit,  is  on- 
ly productive  of  brambles, 
oigacte  the      If  wc  havc  the  good  fortune  to  be  capable  of 
"**iJ5j**^"  ascending  to  the  fountain-head,  and  studying 
att^ntiop.  the  originals,  we  ought  nevertheless  to  prefer 
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what  is  useful,  to  those  objects  which  are  only 
matter  for  learned  disquisition.     ^Vhat  must 
they  do,  who  have  neither  the  means  nor  time 
for  applying*  to  studies  of  such  immense  extent? 
It  is  in  such  situations  that  we  should  confine 
ourselves  to  what  is  necessary.  Then  the  know* 
ledge  of  men,  and  what  is  principally  interest- 
ing to  human  nature  ;  the  spring  of  the  pas- 
sions and  the  sports  of  fortune;  tne  virtues  and 
vices  of  nations,  and  of  remarkable  characters 
in  the  world ;  the  influence  of  laws  and  cus- 
toms ;  the  nature  of  governments ;  the  princi- 
ples and  views  of  state  policy ;  the  causes  of 
the  grandeur  and  decline  of  states ;  the  revolu- 
tions which  have  been  effected  by  time,  arms, 
or  moral  causes ;  events  followed  by  great  con- 
sequences ;  the  mouiunents  of  folly,  as  well  a? 
of  genius  and  prudence;  are  subjects  with  which 
every  one  ought  to  be  acquainted,  since  no-r 
thing*  can  be  so  useful  in  forming  the  heart  and 
mind,  and  improving  the  talents  and  the  social 
virtues.     In  studying  history,  every  individual 
will  endeavour  to  find  those  instructions  which 
relate  particularly  to  his  own  condition;  but  a- 
bove  all  thines  we  should  consider  that  we  are 
men  and  citizens ;   and  if  we  make  ourselves 
perfect  in  these  primary  qualification3,  th^  Or 
thers  will  not  remain  ummproved. 

By  confining  ourselves. to  the  principles  with  unMrtainty 
which  we  set  out,  and  adhering  only  to  what  is  chnmoiogi. 
true  and  useful,  we  shall  not  lose  time  by  follow-  ^  ■y«««»»% 
ing"  crowds  of  learned  writers,  who  have  wasted 
their  lives  in  the  darkness  of  ancient  chronolo- 

S^     The  design  of  showing,  where  difierent 
storians  agree,  and  of  reconciling  ancient  pro- 
fane history  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  has  given 
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birth  to  more  than  threescore  and  ten  different 

systems,  a  nmnber  sufficient  to  prove  their  want 

of  solidity ;  for  if  it  were  possible  to  disentangle 

the  chaos,  what  could  so  much  learning  and 

such  calculations  produce,  but  contradictory 

DifieKDoe  systems?  The  differencewhich  is  found  between 

*£;^^  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Sacred  Writing  and  the 

of      Vulgate;  the  Samaritan  and  the  version  of  the 

ptore.  g^p^i^g^j^^^  afford  a  foundation  for  suppositions 

and  conjectures.  Usher,  a  celebrated  EngUsh- 
man,  in  conformity  to  the  Hebrew,  fixes  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  or  the  birth  of  Je- 
sus  Christ,  in  the  year  of  the  world  4004.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  partisans  of  the  Samaritan, 
and,  among  the  rest,  the  authors  of  the  £ngU^ 
Universal  History,  place  this  epocha  in  the  year 
4305.  The  common  copies  of  the  Septuagint 
fix  it  in  the  year  5270;  and  Father  Pezron,  en- 
larging the  calculation  of  the  Septuagint,  brings 
it  to  the  year  5873-    Thus  between  tiie  Septu&« 

fint  of  I^ezron  and  the  Hebrew  of  Usher,  the 
ifference  is  1869  years.  The  chronologists 
who  have  been  the  fondest  of  their  systems, 
succeeded  much  worse  in  proving  the  soUdity 
of  their  own,  than  in  destroying  tnose  of  their 
adversaries.  They  have  all  an  infinite  number 
of  objections  to  answer.  Even  the  great  New- 
ton, who  engaged  in  this  pursuit,  and  who  les- 
sens the  duration  of  the  world,  already  so  short, 
can  scarcely  do  more  than  increase  our  doubts. 
Revdation      The  greater  the  number  of  hypotheses  which 

should  coma  r  ji    r  _^*       i  •       o      • 

fromnintB,  arc  formcd  from  particular  passages  in  Scnp^ 

not  frSi  the^^^»  ^^^  more  our  doubts  will  be  multiplira. 

Parsed.   Providcncc  designed  revelation  to  make  men 

holy,  not  learned.     Let  us  adore  its  oracles  and 

mysteries,  but  let  us  not  attempt  to  explain 
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what  is  inexpUcable.  Let  us  be  afraid  of  ran- 
ning  into  aosurdities,  like  the  learned  Father 
Petau,  who,  being  restricted  by  the  limits  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  peopling  the  earth  ac- 
cording to  the  flights  of  his  too  fertile  imagi- 
nation, gives  a  hmidred  and  fifty  times  more 
inhabitants  to  the  world  in  less  than  three  cen- 
turies after  the  deluge,  than  are  supposed  to  be 
in  it  at  present.  • 

Profane  history  agrees  with  the  JBible  in  prov-  iv  worfd 
ing  almost  a  total  destruction,  and  renewal  of  -nSTtobe 
the  human  race.    Almost  all  of  them  represent  ^*^  ^^ 
the  difierent  nations  at  first  savage,  gradually  «n  hktoriM. 
acquirii^  the  most  necessary  arts,  ana  arriving 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  after  a  lon^ 
period  of  barbarism.     There  are  even  visibte 
marks  of  the  infancy  of  those  who  pretSnd  to 
the  greatest  antiquity,  which  are  suflicient  to 
satisfy  a  reasonable  curiosity.     But  when  did 
the  world  begin  ?     When  was  the  earth  depo- 
pulated by  the  deluge  ?     When,  and  how,  were 
new  nations  formed  ?     In  vain  shall  we  attempt 
to  know  these  things,  since  no  monument  ei- 
ther sacred  or  profane  has  fixed  these  periods 
with  precision. 

The  illustrious  Bossuet,  after  the  example  of  ^J^'i 
his  predecessors,  gives  a  date  to  the  creation  of    fi»*»« 
the  world,  and  a&ces  periods,  taken  principally  *^  •?***** 
from  the  Scriptures,  for  all  the  events  of  an- 
cient history,  such  as  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
the  calling  of  Abraham,  Moses,  or  the  written 
law,  &c.     He  overleaps  at  one  bound  the  im- 
mense dijfficulties  we  have  been  speaking  of; 
and,  following  the  Hebrew   chronology  with 
Usher,  he  supposes  that  every  thing  naturally 

*  Fctavii,  Doct  Tempw  lib.  ix.  c  4. 
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arranges  itself  in  that  narrow  compass.    But 
however  respectable   the   authority  of   these 
great  men  may  be,  their  chronological  system 
IS  not  the  less  difficult  to  support ;  were  it  evea 
probable,  it  could  never  be  any  thing  but  a 
system;  and  where  is  the  need  of  a  system? 
In  every  subject,  but  more  particularly  in  his- 
tory, we  should  readily  confess  our  i^orance, 
rather  than  give  things  as  true  which  are  at 
least  doubtful. 
If  it  M  pro-      Besides,  the  mixture  of  sacred  history  with 
^J^^  profane  is  perhaps  as  absurd  as  that  of  theo- 
vith  gofiuie  logy  with  philosophy.     Every  thing  is  super- 
'^'    natural  on  one  side ;  on  the  other,  natural ; 
there,  faith  is  required ;  here,  reason :   Reli- 
gion should  be  studied  in  the  Bible  with  hum-, 
ble  docility  ;  history,  with  a  free  and  bold  cri- 
ticism.    By  confounding  two  studies  so  dissi- 
milar, we  should  be  afraid  of  corrupting  the 
simplicity  of  the  faith,  and  changing  lustory. 
into  frivolous  conjecture. 
FUn  of  this     To  avoid  this  double  mistake,  we  shall  nei- 
^"  '    ther  affix  a  date  to  the  creation,  nor  to  the  de- 
luge ;  we  shall  not  mention  the  Jews  but  where 
they  come  into  our  general  plan;  and  we  shall 
briefly  display,  without  chronological  order,  or 
confounding  the  diiferent  subjects,  whatever  is 
most  worthy  of  attention  in  the  transactions  of 
ancient  nations,  to  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  whose  history  leads  us  to  that  of  the 
modems,  in  which  we  are  more  particularly  in* 
terested. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE  ANCIENTS. 

The.  greatest  part  of  our  ancient  traditions  M«iwe« 
speak  of  those  times,  when  men  were  dispersed 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  wandering  in  woods, 
beset  with  wants  and  dangers,  solely  employed 
in  procuring  subsistence,  or  in  watching  for 
their  preservation,  and  reduced  almost  to  a 
level  with  the  instinct  of  brutes ;  guided  only 
by  the  impulse  of  nature,  and  ignorant  of  all 
rules,  laws,  subordination,  arts,  or  any  per- 
manent bond  of  society.  Many  countries  still 
show  vestiges  of  that  savage  state,  so  humi* 
liating  to  mankind. 

Nevertheless,  man  is  naturally  sociable,  and  nwirigiiiof 
an  inborn  sentiment  attracts  him  to  the  indivi-    *****' 
duals  of  his  kind.     Affection  for  a  female  and 
children,  disposes  him  to  form  more  extended 
i^onnexions.    Reciprocal  assistance  and  necessi- 
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ties  unite  a  number  of  these  savages  on  different 
spots,  sometimes  to  defend  themselves  against 
tne  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  at  others  to  procure 
necessary  nourishment.  The  more  they  be- 
come sensible  of  the  advantages  of  such  union, 
they  grow  more  solicitous  to  make  it  binding. 
Some  tacit  conventions  form  their  first  engage- 
ments, and  a  few  rude  customs  supply  the  want 
of  a  regular  police.  It  is,  for  some  time,  only 
a  sket^  of  society,  which  does  not  root  up  bar- 
barism, nor  introduce  a  love  of  virtue  ;  every 
thing  relates  to,  and  is  limited  by,  the  calls  of 
nature.     If  hunger  urges  the  eating  of  human 

Anthropo-  flesh,  and  custom  gives  a  relish  for  it,  perhaps 
^^'  men  will,  without  scruple,  become  cannibals* 
The  history  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world 
furnishes  more  than  one  example  of  this  horrid 
outrage  against  nature.  To  what  excesses  will 
not  man  reconcile  himself,  when  he  is  hurried 
on  by  circumstances,  and  without  any  curb  to 
restrain  him ! 
Nations        To  trausfoTm  separate  hordes  into  nations,  to 

'^^^  erect  them  into  empires,  in  one  word  to  civilize 
tfto^  and  men,  it  is  necessary  that  several  arts  be  succes* 

*^'  "^  sively  invented,  and  agriculture,  which  is  the 
true  source  of  civilization,  be  gradually  intro- 
duced.  It  is  necessary,  before  the  fiery  passion 
of  love  be  checked,  and  marriage  be  firmly 
established,  to  have  an  idea  and  the  practice  of 
some  form  of  govenunent ;  language  should  be 
understood  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  knowledge 
multiplied;  and  men  should  have  emerged 
from  that  state  of  barbarism  in  which  almost 
all  America  is  plunged  at  this  day.  What  an 
immense  space  must  have  intervened  between 
that  time  and  the  invention  of  writing,  or  the 
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art  of  preserving  the  remembrance  of  facts, 
and  even  of  thoughts !  This  is  miquestion- 
ably  one  of  the  gpreatest  eflforts  of  genius  cul- 
tivated by  the  other  arts.     Hence  the  first  au-    writing 


but  a  late 


thors  of  profane  history  could  not  have  flourish-  inventioo. 
ed  till  a  long  time  after  the  formation  of  states ; 
they  could  nave  no  materials  but  vague  and 
confused  oral  traditions;  and  therefore  they 
have  handed  down  to  us  nothing  but  a  series  of 
fables  upon  the  antiquities  of  their  country. 

These  fables  collected,and  undoubtedly  much  TheGradn 
ampUfied  by  the  Greeks,  who  were  greater  JsL 
friends  of  the  marvellous  than  of  truth,  have 
quite  disfigured  ancient  history.  Let  us  lay 
hold  of  the  few  valuable  truths  which  are  wrap- 
ped up  in  them,  and,  renouncing  all  useless  dis- 
cussions, begin  with  the  Egyptians,  not  be« 
cause  they  are  the  most  ancient  jpeople,  but  be* 
cause  they  afford  matter  of  mucn  valuable  in* 
struction; 


OF    THE 


EGYPTIANS. 


CHAP.  I. 

AKCDCNT  HISTORY  OF  £GYFT« 

Admti^  iliGYPT,  which  is  situated  between  the  twent j- 
~'*3^"  fourth  and  thu^jr.third  degree  of  north  lati- 
^^87P^  tude,  is  one  of  tne  countries  of  the  world  the 
most  favoured  by  nature ;  the  sky  is  serene, 
the  soil  fertile,  the  plants  and  fruits  agreeable 
and  salutary :  but  a  wonderful  degree  of  indus- 
try would  have  been  necessary  to  render  it  ha* 
bitable  for  a  considerable  number  of  people. 
Hie  Nile.  The  overflowing  of  the  Nile  procures  every  ad- 
vantage, and  supplies  the  want  of  rain,  which 
never  falls  in  that  country.  That  river  has  its 
source  in  a  mountain  in  Abyssinia,  from  whence 
it  does  not  arrive  in  Egypt  till  after  it  has  been 
precipitated  over  seven  cataracts,  with  a  noise 
which  is  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  number  of 
leagues.  It  begins  to  swell  in  the  month  of 
May ;  and,  by  a  nadual  increase,  which  is  al- 
most imperceptib^  at  first,  it  arrives  at  a  suffi- 
cient height  to  overflow  the  country,  and  re- 
mains in  that  state  from  the  month  of  June  till 
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October.  The  Ancients,  who  were  ignorant  ^^JJ*^?^ 
of  the  causes  of  the  inundation,  have  assigned  overiiowiDK 
some  fabulous  reasons,  which  will  always  be  tbeNOb 
the  case  when  people  substitute  conjectures 
instead  of  facts.  At  present,  we  know  that  it 
rains  in  Ethiopia  five  months  of  the  year,  from 
April  to  September,  which  is  the  secret  of  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  precious  mud 
which  it  deposites,  produces  the  amazing  fertili- 
ty of  Egypt.  Thus,  lands  which  are  naturally 
dry  and  sandy,  become  the  best  soil  in  the 
world.  They  need  only  sow  without  almost 
any  culture,  to  reap,  in  a  very  short  time,  all 
the  natural  productions.  Egypt,  during  the 
summer,  appears  like  a  sea,  witn  cities,  villages, 
and  thickets,  scattered  over  it,  and  affording  a 
most  wonderful  and  singular  prospect ;  in  the 
winter  it  becomes  a  gladsome  plain,  covered 
with  flocks,  herds,  and  husbandmen,  where 
orange,  citron,  and  other  fragrant  trees  are 
seen,  whose  flowers  delight  the  eye,  and  per- 
fume the  surrounding  air.  Modem  travellers 
give  nearly  the  same  description  with  the  an- 
cients. 

This  beautiful  country,  which  was  one  of  the  f  ofc«i«n» 
first  inhabited  by  man  in  a  civilized  state,  is  na-    of  the    ' 
turally  the  land  of  fable.     The  ancient  Egyp-  *'"""^"" 
tian  chronologists  trace  back  innumerable  ages. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Theban  priests,  according 
to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  was  informed 
upon  the  spot,  only  gave  eleven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty  years  duration  to  their  mo- 
narchy, while  others  were  scarce  content  with  a 
hundred  thousand  years.    From  their  first  king 
to  Sethon,  they  reckoned  precisely  341  genera- 
tions, 341  kings,  341   pontiff's,  a  calculation 
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which  appears  sufficiently  afoshird,  only  by  the 
repetition  of  the  same  number.  Manetho, 
The  dynn-  the  Egyptian  priest,  who  wrote  about  three 
Ma^ho^re-  hundred  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  and  whose 
jected  by  authoritv  appeared  respectable  even  in  the  eyes 
"^^v^b^of  the  nistoriali.  Josephus,  relates  that  Egypt 
^'^"^  was  at  first  governed  by  gods  and  demi-gods* 
Vulcan,  who  was  the  first  according  to  his  ac- 
count, reiffned  nine  thousand  years.  To  these 
chimerical  divinities,  he  adds  a  series  of  thirty- 
one  dynasties,  giving  the  names  of  all  the  prin- 
ces whom  he  supposes  to  have  reigned  over  E- 
gypt,  in  succession,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
five  thousand  years.  Petau  and  some  other 
learned  men  reject  these  dynasties  as  fabulous, 
while  Marsham  and  Pezron  receive  them  as 
well  founded.  They  conjecture,  that,  instead 
of  being  successive,  they  were  collateral;  that 
is  to  say,  they  reigned  at  the  safai^  time,  and 
they  have  displayed  all  their  learning  in  endea* 
vouring  to  reconcile  them  with  Scripture  chro- 
nology. But  can  annals  filled  only  with  names, 
and  almost  totally  void  of  facts,  deserve  such 
profound  application  ?  The  learned,  like  geo- 
metricians, frequently  endeavour  to  signalize 
themselves  by  wonderful  combinations,  which 
in  the  end  produce  nothing  but  surprise ;  the 
last,  however,  show  the  truth  of  their  calcnla^ 
tions,  while  the  first  can  scarce  render  their  con- 
jectures probable,  when  they  plunge  themselvesr 

•ntPSiy  *^^^  ^^^  abyss  of  ages.  Egypt  was  become  a 
of  ^^t  kingdom  in  Abraham's  time,  and  the  Jews  did 
*a?riJtS«?not  even  make  a  body  sufficient  to  be  called  a 
nation.  This  proof  of  antiquity  is  the  more 
striking,  as  the  Vulgate  makes  only  four  hun- 
dred and  tM^enty-six  years,  between  tlie  calling 
of  Abraham  and  the  deluge. 
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Let  US  pass  by  the  fables  of  Isis,  Osiris,  Tv^  Im»  omb, 
phon,  Hermes  (likewise  called  Mercury,  Thotn,  i^llE&i 
and  Trismegistus},  to  whom  the  Egyptians  were  ^*j^ 
indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  almost  all  the   "™*^ 
arts  and  sciences,  and  whose  books,  according 
to  Manetho,  amounted  to  more  than  thirty-^ix 
thousand  five  hundred.  ^    It  will  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  Osiris,  according  to  the  £gjp* 
tians,  poUshed  the  nation,  which  was  at  that  tune 
savage;  that  Isis,  his  wife  and  sister,  shared 
with  bun  in  his  divine  honours ;  diat  that  god 
having  undertaken  to  civilize  the  other  nations 
by  the  charms  of  eloquence^^poetry  and  music, 
was  killed  by  his  brother  Typhon,  at  his  re- 
turn from  bis  glorious  expedition ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  principal  deities  were  men  to  whom 
divine  honours  were  paid,  for  some  eminent 
services  which  they  rendered  to  mankind. 

From  the  time  of  Menes  first  king  of  Egypt   ibtemi 
(whom  serious  authors  suppose  to  nave  been   ^^ 
the  son  of  Cham,  and  grandson  of  Noah),  to    ^>»«- 
that  of  the  celebrated  Sesostris,  we  find  an  im* 
mense  interval,  in  which  are  placed  the  shep- 
herd kings  of  Arabia,  that  made  the  conquest 
of  Egypt.    Besides,  in  this  space  of  time,  tnere 
is  nothing  to  attract  the  attention,  except  the 

Klace  or  tomb  of  Osymandias,  and  the  lake 
ceris.  The  most  ancient  library  in  the  world  <VpiMo. 
was  in  the  palace  of  Osyinandias,  and  had  this  ^Hl^L^ 
inscription  written  upon  it.  Physic  of  the  Satd; 
a  true  and  sublime  inscription,  if  applied  onl^ 
to  good  books,  bad  books  being  ramer  a  poi- 
son than  a  medicine.    The  lake  which  was  dug 


.   *  The  learned  bdiere  that  tb«r«  wtra  stranl  Hennesasy  aa  thcic  ymtm 
aaivaral  Zotoaatan,  in  Paniai 
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by  order  of  Mceris,  in  the  midst  of  which  two 
pyramids  were  erected,  received  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  either  to  obviate  the  inconvenience 
of  too  great  an  inundation,  or  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  overflowing  of  the  river ; 
for  it  was  necessary  that  the  Nile  should  rise 
at  least  fifteen  cuoits,  to  prevent  a  scarcity^ 
If  we  were  to  believe  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
Siculus,  who  are  copied  by  ^ossuet,  this  lake 
was  three  thousand  six  hundred  furlongs,  or  a 
hundred  and  eighty  leagues  in  ckcumference, 
and  three  hundred  feet  deep ;  a  most  incredi- 
ble exaggeration !  Pomponius  Mela,  one  of 
the  best  geographers  of  antiquity,  reduces  the 
circumference  of  the  lakeMceris  to  twenty  thou- 
sand paces ;  and  the  accounts  of  modem  travel- 
lers make  it  only  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues.  * 
Thus  we  see  into  what  mistakes  the  Ancients 
lead  us,  when  we  receive  their  testimony  with- 
out examination. 
J^gj»^  What  is  related  of  Sesostris  deserves  as  lit- 
tle credit.  The  father  of  that  conqueror,  be- 
ing informed  of  the  fate  of  his  son  by  an  ora- 
cle, gave  him  such  an  education  as  was  best 
calculated  to  make  him  a  hero.  All  the  child-> 
fen  who  were  bom  on  the  same  day  with  Se- 
sostris, were  bred  up  to  use  violent  exercises, 
and  to  endure  military  fatigues.  He  was  scarce- 
ly mounted  on  the  throne  after  his  father's 
death,  when  he  imdertook  the  conquest  of  the 
world.  His  youne  companions,  to  the  number 
of  seventeen  nunc&ed,  f  were  appointed  officers 


i^i»«*i^— kki 


•  lAien^  Yojam,  toL  tii* 

t  The  author  of  The  Origin  of  Law^  fc  provci,  by  a  judicious  caU 
tnfatioii,  that  if  the  number  it  jMt  aoeordiog  Id  Diodonis,  there  diould 
haTe  been  GO  milUoni  of  inhabitanta  in  Egypl.  Thme  ararackoiiefl  only 
S7  millions. 
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in  his  army,  'which  consisted  of  six  hundred 
thousand  foot,  twenty-four  thoiisand  horse^ 
and  twenty-seven  thousand  war-chariots.  A 
numerous  fleet  covered  the  sea,  although  the 
Egyptians,  from  superstition,  abhorred  «iiUng. 
Sesostris  first  subdued  Ethiopia,  then  passed 
into  Asia,  penetrating  farther  into  the  Indies 
than  had  been  done  by  Bacchus  or  Hercules. 
He  attacked  Scythia,  Colchis,  and  Thrace ;  and 
bein^  oblieed  to  return,  though  without  hav- 
ing  derived  any  advanti^  from  his  victories, 
he  found  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by 
his  brother  Danaus  or  Armais.  Having  dis« 
persed  it,  he  employed  his  whole  attention  to 
the  making  his  people  happy,  after  having  car- 
ried  destruction,  and  all  the  horrors  of  \¥ar, 
to  so  great  a  distance.  Magnificent  temples, 
innumerable  canals,  immense  causeways,  upon 
which  towns  were  built,  but  more  paiticularly 
the  institution  of  good  laws,  are  the  monu- 
ments of  his  profound  wisdom.  It  is  likewise 
remarked,  that  he  learnt  politics  and  the  art  of 
governing  from  Mercury. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  told,  at  the  same  time,  ™*^;^ 
that  when  he  went  to  the  temple,  his  chariot  ^^^ 
was  drawn  by  vanquished  princes,  on  purpose 
to  display  his  grandeur ;  but  it  could  onhr 
serve  as  a  proof  of  his  egregious  barbarity.  It 
is  said,  that,  to  spare  his  own  people,  he  em- 
ployed none  but  foreigners  and  captives  in  the 
execution  of  his  works ;  and  he  might  thereby 
be  entitled  to  our  praise,  if  humanity  did  not 
reproach  him  with  sacrificing  such  multitudes 
to  his  iniquitous  ambition. 

As  the  slightest  resemblance   is   sufficient    TrU^ng 
sometimes  for  the  learned  to  erect  systems,  ^^^'SE^IT* 
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Father  Toumemin,  and  Rollin  after  him,  judge 
that  Sesostris  is  probably  that  King  of  £gypt 
who  first  oppressed  the  people  of  Israel.  V^hat 
probability  is  there  that  such  a  fierce  and  for-: 
midable  conqueror  could  say  of  the  Israelites, 
ihejfore  more  and  mightier  than  wef  *  All  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  depended  on  is,  that  the  £- 
gyptians  had  a  kin^  of  the  name  of  Sesostris ; 
that  that  prince  did  some  remarkable  things, 
and  was  a  conqueror  and  legislator ;  but  as  to 
his  conquests,  and  other  circumstances  of  his 
life,  we  know  scarce  any  thing  but  contradicto- 
ry fables.  From  his  time  the  kingdom  went 
continually  to  decaj,  which  is  the  common  con- 
seouence  of  acquiring  too  extensive  dominion. 
The  continuation  of  the  Egyptian  history^ 
T^s^KTP-  such  as  we  have  it  from  Herodotus,  who 're- 
^ui^!^  ceived  his  information  from  the  priests  of  that 
coimtry,  is  equally  fabulous ;  but  that  darkness 
was  a  little  dispersed  in  the  reign  of  Psamme- 
ticus,  about  six  hundred  and  seventy  years  be- 
fore Jesus  Christ.  That  prince  opened  his 
ports  to  foreigners,  and  his  people  carried  on 
commerce  with  the  Greeks;  yet  even  in  this 
period  Herodotus  mentions  a  very  singular  ab- 
surdity. He  assures  us,  that  Psammeticus,  be- 
ing desirous  to  know  what  nation  in  the  world 
was  of  greatest  antiquity,  thought  proper  to 
have  two  children  so  brought  up  that  they 
could  never  hear  a  single  word  spoken.  At 
two  years  old,  they  both  at  once  cried  out  bee- 
C05,  which  in  the  Phrygian  language  signifies 
bread,  and  from  that  time  the  Egyptians  yield- 
ed the  claim  of  higher  antiquity  to  the  Phry- 
gians; a  very  extraordinary  experiment,  says 

*  £iodii%  ell.  L  ▼.  9> 
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RoUin,  if  hmoever  ihejact  deserves  to  be  credited. 
It  was  well  that  the  Erench  author  did  not  ad- 
oj^t  the  fable  of  Herodotus,  which  he  relates 
with  all  its  circumstances.  Goropius  Becanus, 
one  of  the  learned,  has  gone  still  farther,  and 
from  the  same  story  brings  a  proof  that  the  high 
Dutch  is  the  mother-langua^re,  because  becker 
in  that  language  signifies^^er. 

Nechos,  the  son  of  Psammeticus,  undertook  Unaertak. 
to  dig  a  canal  of  conununication  between  the  ^£^ 
river  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  This  OTcat  pro- 
ject was  ascribed  to  Sesostris,  but  tne  execu- 
tion must  have  proved  fatal,  if  it  is  true,  as 
some  authors  allege,  that  the  level  of  the  Red 
Sea  is  higher  than  the  country  of  Egypt ;  how. 
ever,  Nechos  is  said  to  have  renounced  the 
scheme  after  having  lost  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thousand  men  in  the  attempt.  During  his 
reign,  and  by  his  orders,  some  Phoenician  na- 
vigators sailed  round  the  coasts  of  Africa. 

His  son  Apries  was  dethroned  by  Amasis,  Amadi 
whose  reign  was  greatly  celebrated,  because  he  b^rtjyTo 
favoured  commerce,  and  induced  the  Greeks  to  ^g^ 
come  into  his  kingdom.  He  was  visited  by  So- 
lon ;  and  Pythagoras  got  himself  initiated  about 
that  time  in  the  E^ptian  mysteries.  Although 
Amasis  was  established  on  his  throne,  he  <M)- 
served  that  the  obscurity  of  his  birth  exposed 
him  to  a  decree  of  contempt ;  and  the  method 
which  he  tried  to  dispel  this  prejudice,  is  very 
remarkable.  He  caused  a  statue  of  the  Divi- 
nity to  be  formed  out  of  a  gold  cistern,  in 
which  not  only  he,  but  his  guests,  used  to  have 
their  feet  wasned,  and  it  very  soon  became  th^ 
object  of  the  people's  worship  and  adoration. 
Having  assembled  the  Egyptians  some  time 
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after^  he  told  them  that  the  God  whom  they 
worshipped  had.  heen  formerly  destined  to  the 
meanest  uses ;  he  therefore  concluded  that  they 
ought  to  respect  him  as  their  king,  whatever 
was  his  origm.  Undouhtedly  the  prudence  of 
his  government  contributed  much  more  to  fix 
the  veneration  of  the  people. 

Bkyptiub-  "^^^  reign  of  Psammeticus,  son  of  Amasis, 
^^ydK  is  the  period  when  that  famous  monarchy  was 
subdued.  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  the  son 
of  Cyrus,  reduced  it,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  in  another  place,  about  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  God  Apis  was  killed,  (he  temples  re- 
duced to  ashes,  and  the  priests  scoured  with 
ignominy.  ]^ypt  continued  enslaved  or  tri- 
butary to  the  Persians,  till  Alexander  overthrew 
the  throne  of  Cyrus :  It  then  was  formed  into 
a  new  monarchy,  which  will  be  mentioned'  in 
its  proper  place. 

Let  us  proceed  to  subjects  more  worthy  of 
attention.  The  government,  laws,  reUgion, 
customs,  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, deserve  our  regard.  Let  us  examine  mem 
like  men  who  search  for  fimdignental  truths^  jrj^- 
ther  than  for  events, 
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CHAP.  II- 

OF  THE  GOVEAKMENT  AND  IJiWS  OF  THE 

EGYPTIANS- 

\t  HEN  men  in  a  savage  state  fiiBt  united  and  ^^^"^ 
formed  themselves  into  societies ;  when  expe<>  vmaSd. 
rience  convinced  them  that,  by  submitting  to 
laws,  they  could  acQuire  strengtK  and  with  less 
liberty  enjoy  more  nappiness  ;  they  then  chose 
a  chief,  whose  power  was  limited  by  certain  sti^ 
pulations.  Monarchy  was  the  kind  of  govern*- 
ment  to  be  found  among  all  the  ancient  nations* 
Simplicity  made  it  suitable  to  the  customs  and 
wants  of  early  times,  and  it  seems  to  have  had 
its  source  from  paternal  authority.  Several  ftu 
milies  forming  one  society,  were  governed  like 
a  single  family ;  and  the  duty  of  a  king  was  to 
defend  and  guide  his  subjects  as  a  father  would 
his  children.  It  then  became  necessary  that 
some  individual  should  command,  and  they 
submitted  to  kings. 

But  royalty  at  first  was  only  the  shadow  of  pn^ttmat 
what  it  necessarily  must  be  after  a  time.  The  ™»»^y- 
more  the  people  became  polished,  the  more  they 
were  in  general  pliant  and  obedient.  On  the 
one  hand,  strength  and  political  skill ;  on  the 
other,  the  common  good  and  general  consent  of 
the  people,  gradually  increased  the  royal  power. 
That  wnich  was  sometimes  usurpation  at  first, 
became  just,  by  procuring  the  sanction  of  the 
laws  ana  general  approbation.  Mankind  never 
willingly  bear  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  but  they 
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easily  accustom  themselves  to  serve  as  a  mas- 
ter, the  man  whom  they  look  upon  as  a  protec* 
Crawn  1m.  tor.     The  crown,  which,  being  the  gift  of  the 
^"^^^   people,  was  at  first  elective,  could  not  fe.il  in 
time  to  become  commonly  hereditary,  because 
public  tranquillity  requires  an  order  of  succes- 
sion.    Thus,  the  valuable  right  of  governing  a 
whole  people,  is  inherited  like  that  of  paternal 
property,  and,  although  attended  with  some  in- 
conveniencies,  yet  ou^ht  to  be  submitted  to, 
that  greater  evils  may  De  avoided. 
Hw  King       Thus  the  monarchy  was  established  in  Egypt 
jsgJ^n^y.  from  time  immemorial,  where  it  was  subject  to 
wet^  to    the  laws,  which  controlled  even  the  most  mi- 
'^^   nute  actions  of  the  prince.     His  court,  accords 
ing  to  their  system,  could  not  be  composed  but 
of  people  of  the  most  acknowledged  merit,  which 
was  an  excellent  means  of  bamshing  vice  and 
flattery,  if  it  could  have  continued  practicable. 
The  provisions  for  his  table,  and  even  the  em- 
ployment of  his  time,  were  regulated  with  a 
most  rigid  prudence.   The  people  had  too  great 
a  resect  for  him  to  reproach  him  for  any  im« 
propriety  of  conduct;  but  he  was  acquainted 
witn  his  faults  indirectly.      Every  morning, 
when  he  came  to  the  temple,  the  chief  priest 

Sronounced  a  discourse  upon  the  royal  virtues, 
escribing,  in  the  most  lively  colours,  the  ex- 
cesses  into  which  surprise  or  ignorance  might 
hurry  a  prince,  supposing  him  incapable  of  nil- 
\ing  mto  them  of  nis  own  accord,  and  loading 
with  imprecations  whoever  misled  him  by  im- 
proper advice.  When  the  sacrifice  was  at  an 
end,  they  continued  to  instruct  him,  by  reading 
the  most  excellent  maxims,  and  such  pieces  of 
history  aa  were  best  calculated  to  inspire  him 
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with  a  love  of  virtue.  Beligion,  which  was  held 
in  the  highest  reverence  in  Egypt,  could  make 
this  practice  of  the  greatest  elect;  and  suhdu- 
ing  the  haughty  hearts  of  sovereigns  to  a  pro- 
per sense  oftheir  duty,  is  the  most  honourable 
triumph  for  religion.  It  is  here  evident,  that, 
at  this  time,  the  priests  governed  almost  every 
thing  in  the  kingdom. 

The  custom  of  judging  the  kings,  as  well  as   Cvfam  of 
the  meanest  of  the  people,  after  their  death,  was  ^i^l^ 
boasted  of  as  an  excellent  institution.     Every  •""king* 
one  had  a  right  to  appear  as  an  accuser,  and 
the  people  were  the  judges;  if  the  proofs  a- 
gainst  the  dead  person  appeared  decisive,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  rights  of  interment.     By 
this  means,  the  sovereiens  found  that  they  were 
acountable  to  their  subjects  for  their  actions; 
and  the  idea  of  being  exposed  to  such  a  trial, 
ou^ht  to  make  them  respect  men,  and  regard 
then:  own  duty;  even  if  we  were  to  suppose 
Twhich  I  very  much  doubt)  that  the  people 
aurst  attempt  to  tamish  the  memory  of  a  wicked 

Srince,  if  it  was  the  interest  of  his  successor  to 
efend  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  impression  which  was 
made  by  the  dread  of  leaving  a  character  of  ^ 
dishonour  behind  them,  this  salutary  custom  ^""^ 
derived  its  principal  utility,  perhaps,  from  a 
trifling  and  aosurdopinion.  It  is  said,  that  the 
Egyptians  believed  that  the  soul  remained  at^ 
tacned  to  the  body  until  its  putrefaction ;  they 
looked  upon  interment  as  essential  to  their  fu* 
ture  happiness;  and  they  hoped,  by  the  help  of 
embalming,  they  would  survive  their  bodies  in 
their  tombs,  for  a  niunber  of  ages.  The  world 
is  often  governed  by  prejudices,  and  it  would 
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be  well  if  they  were  directed  to  the  good  of 
the  public.  Thus  the  persuasion  that  future 
happiness  or  misery  could  depend  upon  the 
living,  became  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  poli- 
tical government  united  to  their  system  ot  re- 
Ugion, 
7^]^\  Historians  have  attributed  to  Sesostris  the 
i^depvt.  division  of  Egypt  into  thirty-six  names  or  de^ 
''*"*^  partments,  which  he  trusted  to  those  men  who 
were  the  most  worthy  of  governing.  Nothing 
is  more  necessary  for  a  great  kingdon,  where 
the  eye  of  the  prince  requires  the  assistance  of 
so  many  others.  The  lands  were  divided  be^ 
tween  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  soldiery. 
Such  a  division  proclaims  despotism  and  super* 
stition,  rather  than  an  equitable  government. 
It  was  undoubtedly  very  proper  that  the  defen^ 
ders  of  the  country  should  be  personally  inte- 
rested in  its  preservation,  because  the  holding  of 
possessions  was  a  motive  to  inspire  them  with 
courage ;  but  so  extensive  aproperty  could  not 
fail  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  effeminacy*  The  £^ 
g^ptians  were  a  cowardly  people,  almost  alway9 
enslaved.  Mercenaries,  subject  to  proper  dis-^ 
cipline,  would  have  been  of  more  value  to  the 
3tate,  than  these  soldiers,  who  were  bom  rather 
to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life,  than  to  endure 
the  fatigues  of  war. 
Qwt^vawfx  As  to  the  priests,  their  immense  possessions 
pricits.  were  looked  upon  with  the  more  reverence,  as 
they  pretended  that  they  held  them  of  Isis  her^ 
se\i.  The  third  of  the  lands,  joined  to  the  re« 
spect  which  a  regard  for  religpion  inspired  for 
them,  with  an  exemption  from  all  imposts  and 
pubUc  burdens,  rendered  them  so  powerful, 
that  the  authority  of  the  priesthood  CQuld  not 
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be  counterbalaiiced  by  the  civil  pcywer;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  look  upon  the  public  institu- 
tions, but  as  the  work  of  their  hands.  They 
governed  the  kings  and  the  people  ;  they  were 
at  the  head  of  the  council ;  the  principal  dig- 
joities,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  archives 
and  annals;  in  one  word,  the  laws  and  opinions 
were  in  some  degree  in  their  possession.  I 
leave  it  then  to  be  judged,  whether  their  tradi- 
tions, collected  by  the  Greeks,  deserve  much  to 
be  credited. 

Some  historians  teU  us,  that  the  lands  of  the  CootnOc 
jnilitary  were  not  subject  to  taxation,  any  more  **teD».  * 
than  the  lands  held  by  the  priests.  Upon  whom 
then  did  the  taxes  fall,  or  were  there  no  taxes? 
On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  Se- 
sostris  divided  the  lands,  and  imposed  a  tax  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  possessed  by  every 
mdividuah  It  would  only  oe  loss  of  time,  to 
endeavour  to  clear  up  such  contradictions,  which 
are  so  common  in  ancient  history. 

The  Egyptians  Ipiew  that  the  happiness  of  a  Maaper  of 
^ell  regulated  state,  depended  above  all  things  I^JjSSL" 
upon  the  faithful  admimstration  of  justice,  with- 
out which,  if  crimes  went  unpunished,  the  com- 
mon ruin  could  not  fail  to  ensue.  Their  grand 
tribunal  was  composed  of  thiity  judges,  sefected 
firpm  the  three  capitals,  HehopoUs,  Memphis, 
and  Thebes ;  Egypt  being  divided  into  tnree 
parts.  The  prince,  when  he  installed  the  judges , 
made  them  take  an  oath,  that  they  would  not 
pbey  him  if  he  commanded  them  to  pronounce 
an  unjust  sentence.  He  provided  for  their  supr 
port,  and  no  speck  of  selfishness  could  stam 
so  noble  a  profession.  Lest  the  power  and  arte 
jpf  eloquence  should  prevail  oyer  equity,  their 
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business  was  carried  on  by  writing ;  and  even 
the  manner  in  which  they  pronounced  their  de- 
crees was  accompanied  with  something  solemn 
and  holy ;  the  president  touching  with  a  figure 
of  truth  the  person  whose  right  was  acknow* 
ledged,  it  was  never  doubted  that  truth  had 
dictat^  the  sentence.  Such  is  the  picture  drawn 
by  historians,  which,  if  it  is  not  after  nature, 
is  at  least  apparently  after  the  conunon  rules 
and  principles.  When  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
manners  of  this  people,  some  doubts  of  the 
propriety  of  the  encomiums  which  have  been 
lavished  upon  those  magistrates  may  arise. 
The  magistracy,  and  even  the  priesthood,  were 
always  tmctured  with  the  prevailing  opinions 
of  the  people. 
Lmnof  Of  all  the  benefits  of  society,  the  laws  are 
^^^^^^  unquestionably  the  greatest,  as  being  the  source 
of  the  rest.  At  a  time  when  scarce  any  other 
nation  was  acquainted  with  civil  government, 
the  laws  were  arrived  at  great  perfection  in 
!E^pt.  Menes  had  the  honour  of  being  suppo- 
sed to  be  the  institutor  of  marriage.  A  brother 
and  sister  could  be  married,  because  Osiris  and 
Isis  had  set  the  example ;  and  thus  superstition 
rendered  sacred  what  sound  morals  should  pro- 
scribe. Polygamy  was  permitted,  except  to  the 
priests;  yet  it  appears  certain,  notwithstanding 
the  universal  practice  in  eastern  countries,  that 
it  is  neither  conformable  to  the  intentions  of  na- 
ture, nor  the  interests  of  society ;  for  the  num- 
ber of  females  is  nearly  equal  to  the  males,  and 
the  education  of  children  requires  that  the  fieu 
ther  and  mother  should  be  closely  united*  They 
pvmished  adultery  severely,  as  a  crime  most  in*- 
jurious  to  society  in  its  efiects,  since  it  strikes  at 
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the  very  foundation  of  civil  order.  The  man 
who  was  gtiilty  was  punished  with  a  thousand 
lashes,  and  the  woman  had  her  nose  cut  off. 
Soldiers  who  were  guilty  of  cowaidice  were  pu- 
nished only  with  some  marks  of  infamy,  as 
shame  ought  to  be  more  terrible  than  death  to 
a  military  man.  The  false  accuser  was  subject 
to  the  punishment  which  the  accused  was  ex- 
posed to  have  suffered  if  he  had  been  found 
guilty.  They  who  were  guilty  of  forgery,  or 
counterfeiting  money,  had  their  hands  cut  off* 
The  security  of  men's  lives  bein^  the  first  object 
of  legislation,  homicide  was  punished  with  death, 
even  when  committed  upon  a  slave.  Whoever 
could  have  saved  the  life  of  a  man  attacked  by 
mmrderers,  ^d  did  not  do  it,  was  equally  con- 
demned to  suffisr  death.  If  they  could  not  pre- 
vent the  murder,  they  were  to  give  information 
of  theguilty  person  under  pain  of  being  scourg- 
ed. The  town  next  to  the  place  \diere  the 
dead  body  was  found,  was  obliged  to  bury  it, 
and  be  at  the  expense  of  a  costly  funeral,  wnich 
was  an  additional  motive  for  watching  the  safe- 
ty of  the  people.  A  father  who  murdered  his 
own  chila,  was  only  condemned  to  hold  the 
dead  body  for  three  days  and  mghts  grasped  in 
his  arms,  in  the  middle  of  the  guard  who  sur- 
rounded him ;  judging  undoubtedly  that  the 
power  of  nature  and  the  disgrace  must,  prove 
bis  severest  executioner.  Women  with  child, 
aocordii^  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  were  not 
executed  until  they  were  delivered,  and  the  iBdtia^&m 
laws  ordained  that  all  the  children  were  to  be  JJSL 
{^reserved  and  educated.  We  shall  see  some  na- 
tions, without  any  scruple,  exceedingly  inhu- 
man in  this  respect,  either  from  the  difficulty 
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of  procuring  sustenance,  or  from  some  other 
motive. 
L«w»  con-  Every  individual  was  looked  upon  as  belong*- 
debtors,  mg  to  the  State ;  and  tnereiore  the  property,  and 
not  the  person  of  the  debtor,  was  to  be  answer- 
able for  his  debts ;  so  that  they  were  unacquaint- 
ed with  those  violences  which  occasioned  so 
much  trouble  in  ancient  Rome.  Asychis  found 
an  effectual  method  of  securing  fidelity  in  com- 
merce by  ordering  the  debtor  to  pledge  the  em- 
balmed body  of  his  father  with  his  creditor, 
and  if  he  died  without  redeeming  it,  he  was  to 
be  deprived  of  the  right  of  interment.  This 
was  bmding  down  the  Egyptians  by  the  strong- 
est tie,  since  opinion  hs^  absolute  power  over 
them. 
Lawt  One  of  the  best  laws  is  that  of  Amasis,  by 

^^STand*"  which  every  individual  was  obliged  annually  to 
-'  -luct.  declare  his  profession,  and  by  what  means  he 
subsisted,  to  the  governor  oi  the  province; 
and  every  one  was  exposed  to  sufier  aeath  who 
could  not  give  an  accoimt  of  his  conduct,  or 
show  that  he  lived  by  honest  means.  This 
punishment  was  undoubtedly  very  severe,  since 
there  \<^as  no  other  could  oe  inflicted  for  the 
most  enormous  crimes ;  but  the  intention  of 
the  law  was  excellent.  It  imposed  the  neces- 
sity of  being  useful ;  banished  idleness,  fraud, 
and  other  plagues  of  society  ;  and  made  every 
citizen  accountable  to  the  state  for  his  actions. 
Solon  made  it  a  law  at  Athens.  Is  it  then  im- 
possible, in  these  days,  to  reduce  a  set  of 
wretches  whose  idleness  makes  them  danger- 
ous members  of  the  community,  to  an  honest 
employment,  without  punishingthem  with  death, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  !^  might  not  some 
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real  advantage  be  derived  to  the  public  from 
their  chastisement  ? 

The  ancient  law  which  established  different  ^^  ^ 
ranks  among  the  citizens,  entirely  distinct  from  ] 
one  another,  and  which  obliged  the  children  to 
follow  the  professions  of  their  fathers,  certain^ 
ly  does  not  deserve  all  the  encomiums  which 
nave  been  bestowed  upon  it,.    *  They  execut- 

*  ed  better,  *  says  Bossuet,  *  that  which  they  had 

*  always  seen  done,  and  which  was  their  sole 

*  employment  during  their  infancy. '    They  ex- 
ecuted better,  to  be  sure,  if  they  had  the  re- 
quisite talents,  and  followed  good  models.     Do 
we  find  at  present  that  the  best  handicrafts^ 
men,  or  the  more  renowned  artists,  are  those 
who  had  a  workshop  for  their  cradle  ?     What 
shall  I  say  of  those  professions  where  study, 
reflection  and  genius  are  more  indispensably 
necessary?     A  similar  law  in  Europe  would 
have  perpetuated  a  grievance  ;  for,  as  was  the 
case  m  Egypt,  it  would  have  placed  an  invin- 
cible obstruction  in  the  way  of  every  attempt 
to  arrive  at  perfection,  and  would  have  chain^ 
ed  down  the  greatest  part  of  those  geniuses 
who  have  enligntened  and  done  honour  to  hu-* 
man  nature,  in  the  dust,  or  at  least  in  obscuri* 
ty.     True  policy  will  never  attempt  to  restrain 
emulation;  it  encourages  the  necessary  arts, 
but  more  particularly  agriculture,  sufficiently 
to  leave  no  room  to  be  apprehensive  of  their 
being  neglected ;  it  estimates  the  different  abi- 
lities of  men,  and  assigns  to  each  his  proper 
rank ;  but,  far  from  raising  up  a  hateful  ois- 
tinction  between  the  different  classes  of  citi- 
zens, it  endeavours  to  unite  them  into  one  bo- 
dy ;  and  the  rather,  because  if  any  one  class 
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was  to  Increase  too  much,  it  would  prove  fatal 
to  those  of  fewer  numbers.     The  confounding^ 
of  ranks  is  a  necessary  evil  in  great  monarchies, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  lawgivers  to  guard  against 
the  principal  inconveniences.      According   to 
some  writers,  every  profession  was  honoured  in 
Egypt ;  but  that  is  another  mistake ;  for  they 
detested  that  of  a  shepherd,  though  their  flocl^ 
were  numerous,  and  the  pastoral  life  had  so 
many  charms  for  men  in  the  early  ages. 
fiivonr-     "We  may  observe  many  other  errors  in  the  le- 
gislation of  that  celebrated  nation.     Diodorus 
iculus  tells  us,  that  the  thieves  had  a  chief 
with  whom  all  their  stolen  goods  were  deposit- 
ed, and  that  by  applj^ing  to  him,  and  specify- 
ing the  nature  and  circmnstances  of  the  rob- 
bery, people  were  sure  of  recovering  what  they 
lost,  only  by  paying  a  quarter  of  the  value; 
and  this  custom  was  passed  into  a  law :  so  that 
we  see  theft  in  some  aegree  authorized  and  re- 
warded.     The  testimony  of  Diodorus  is  to  be 
suspected  on  many  occasions ;  but  will  the  ad- 
mirers of  Egyptian  wisdom  reject  his  testi-  . 
mony  ?  Let  us  acknowledge  that  both  the  good 
and  the  bad  are  equally  to  be  doubted  in  many 
essential  points. 

We  come  now  to  examine  abuses  of  a  more 
extraordinary  kind,  those  of  superstition. 
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^  CHAPTER  UI. 

;  ^  OF  THE  RELIGION  AND  MANNERS  OF  THE 

d  ff  EGYPTIANS. 

xi         T 

I J        If  we  look  upon  religion  only  as  one  of  the  iiie«iwui. 

strongest  links  of  society,  and  one  of  the  most  i^Ln. 
j^  affecting  motives  to  attach  us  to  our  duty,  it  is 
entitled  to  our  highest  reg^d,  abstracted  from 
the  love  and  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  Supreme 
Bein? ;  but,  unhappily,  superstition  degrades 
and  debases  it,  ana,  by  abusing  the  greatest 
possible  good,  produces  the  great^t  calami- 
ties. If  we  were  to  attempt  to  cure  mankind 
of  a  contagious  distemper  with  which  almost 
the  whole  race  are  af&icted,  history  afibrds  num- 
berless  examples,  which  cannot  be  too  much  in- 
sisted on. 

The  Deity  manifests  himself  in  his  works.  If  ^JgJJ]^^ 
we  but  contemplate  the  structure  of  the  uni«- 
verse,  the  organization  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
order  and  harmony  of  its  immense  spheres,  we 
cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  om- 
nipotent and  sole  creator.  Yet  religion,  which 
at  first  was  pure  and  simple,  has  been  every 
where  stifled  under  a  heap  of  monstrous  ex- 


travagances.     The  human  mind,    instead  of 

ibling 
some  ridiculous  phantoms  m  the  rooi  5f  the 


humbling  itself  before  an  infinite  Being,  places 


Almighty,  whose  greatness  is  beyond  its  powers 
to  conceive  ;  and  imposture,  fear,  and  iaie  fan- 
cy, realize  and  multiply  those  phantoms  inces- 
santly.   Sometimes  even  absurdity,  under  the 

VOL.  I.  c 
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awfol  name  of  religion,  subdues  superior  un- 
derstanding, and  levels  them  with  the  servile 
minds  of  tne  i^orant  vulvar.    In  proportion 
as  men  set  up  ridiculous  deities,  that  are  more 
mischievous  than  beneficent,  they  impose  some 
barbarous  senseless  duties  upon  themselves,  ei- 
ther with  a  view  of  pleasing,  or  averting  the 
anger  of  those  wretched  objects  of  their  adora- 
tion.   Thus  superstition,  under  a  thousand  dif* 
f^nent  shapes,  becomes  the  reproach  and  scourge 
of  the  human  race* 
Notwith-       Some  men  of  superior  understanding  in  fU 
r;:^  gypt  pi^rved  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Bein^, 
"sijrti*  to  whom  they  gave  different  names,  and  whose 
^|^l«jwj-  attributes  were  reoresented  by  them  under  dif* 
KgypiT  ferent  symbols.    I^lutarch  mentions  the  follow- 
ing insmption  on  an  Egyptian  temple :  lam 
all  that  has  been^  is^  and  ever  shall  he  ;  no  mortal 
has  ever  raised  tq)  the  veil  mA  'which  I  am  cover--, 
ed.    And  the  following  still  subsists :  To  thee, 
who  J  being  one^  art  aU  things,  ihe  Goddess  Isis.  * 
They  that  were  initiated  m  the  reU^ous  mys* 
teries  of  Egypt,  were  taught  to  beheve  in  the 
imity  of  God ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
from  thence  the  senseless  pagan  fables  were 
derived,  which  contaminated  the  divine  wor. 
^ip  with  disgmceful  follies,  and  superstition 
plunged  them  into  the  extremes  of  madness 
and  stupidity, 
i^mtyn       They  prooably  began  by  worshiping  the  Btara, 
'^^^'   but  more  particularly  th^  son  and  moon,  which 
w^:e  known  to  them  by  the  names  of  Qsoris 
and  Isis.    This  is  the  most  natural  origin  o£ 
idolatry.    In  losing  sight  of  the  Creator,  the 
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transition  was  easy  to  mistake  the  stars  for  the 
rulers  of  nature,  which  they  enlivened  and  che^ 
rished.  Admiration  or  gratitude  made  them, 
in  the  next  place,  deify  mortals ;  and  they  con* 
eluded  all,  by  worshipping  animals,  which  is  a, 
kind  of  religious  reverence,  in  whatever  light 
it  can  be  viewed,  that  must  evidently  appear 
to  be  the  last  sta^  of  superstitious  deUnum. 
The  silence  of  historians  forbids  our  giving 
credit  to  Juvenal,  when  he  accuses  the  Egyp- 
tians of  even  worshipping  plants,  and  more 
particularly  the  Onion* 

Apis,  the  principal  divinitv  which  represent* 
ed  Sesostris,  was  a  black  null  with  peculiar 
spots.  The  honours  which  they  paid  to  him, 
the  expense  for  his  support,  the  despair  which 
was  expressed  at  his  death,  and  the  anxiety  to 
find  a  successor,  would  seem  incredible,  if  any 
thing  of  that  Jund  can  be  so.  The  cat,  the 
ichneumon,  the  dog,  the  ibis,  the  falcon,'  the 
wolf,  and  the  ax>coaile,  were  imiong  the  num- 
ber of  their  deities.  They  spared  no  expense 
in  supporting  them  magnSicently,  and  people 
of  the  highest  rank  thought  it  an  honour  tp 
serve  them  :  the  pomp  at  their  funerals  was  of 
a  piece  with  these  ridiculous  instances  of  pro- 
fusion. 

To  kill  one  of  these  sacred  animals,  though 
involuntarily,  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
enormous  crimes,  and  the  guilty  person  was 
always  punished  with  death.  A  Koman  sol- 
dier, notwithstanding  the  interposition  of  th(e 
king,  and  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  wm 
torn  in  pieces  b}^  the  populace,  for  having  kill- 
ed a  cat  by  accident.  X>iodorus, .  who  relo^t^ 
this  story,  adds,  that,  in  the  time  of  a  faniin(e» 
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the  Egyptians  would  rather  feed  upon  one  ano- 
ther, uian  touch  one  of  these  creatures. 

BMmm  Tliey  likewise  had  the  misfortune  to  differ 
b^^^.  ill  their  opinions  and  religious  ceremonies.  In 
■»»p-  one  place  they  worshipped  the  crocodile,  in 
another  the  ichneumon,  the  enemy  of  the  cro- 
codile ;  in  one  province  they  were  afraid  to  kill 
a  sheep,  and  lived  upon  the  flesh  of  goats ;  while 
in  another,  goats  were  superatitiously  respect- 
ed, and  they  lived  npon  mutton  j  firom  whence 
sprung  reproaches  of  impiety,  hatred,  and  quar- 
rels. According  to  Diodorus,  this  was  owing 
to  the  policy  of  a  prudent  king,  Who,  to  prevent 
his  subjects  from  revolting,  sowed  discord  in 
the  provinces,  by  giving  to  each  of  them  a  dif- 
ferent deity  :  but  supposing  this  to  be  true,  he 
must  be  reckoned  an  enemy  to  his  subjects; 
for,  by  exposing  them  to  religious  <]|uarrel9, 
they  were  m  danger  of  intestine  and  irrecon- 
cilable wars. 

gMjjw^  When  once  superstition  takes  root  among 
men,  it  shows  itself  by  springing  up  in  a  thou- 
sand hideous  shapes.  In  the  beginning  of  their 
estabKshment,  the  Egyptians  sacrificed  human 
victims  :  they  reckoned  it  a  duty  neither  to  eat 
beans  nor  wheat,  and  their  bread  was  made  of 
olyra^  probably  rice.  They  abhorred  some  ani- 
mals as  unclean,  especially  hogs.  They  looked 
upon  forei&^ners  with  a  religious  aversion,  and 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  durst  not  eat  with 
them,  nor  make  use  of  any  utensil  belonging*  to 
them,  nor  even  put  a  bit  of  meat  into  their 
mouths  which  haa  been  cut  with  one  of  their 
knives.  On  the  feast  of  Isis,  both  men  and 
women  scoured  themselves;  and  committed 
most  horrid  mdec^icies  on  tluit  of   Diana. 
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They  consulted  their  aaimal  deities  as  oracles. 
Circumcision  was  practised  from  time  imme-- 
luorial  in  Egypt ;  and  Pythagoras  was  obliged 
tp  submit  to  it,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  con*- 
versation  of  the  priests. 

These  priests,  who  might  have  been  of  the  ismm^ 
greatest  use  in  improving  the  manners  of  the  'IJJi^S^ 
people,  enslaved  and  governed  them  by  super^  i"*^ 
stition;  and,  by  being  the  sole  depositaries  ox  sci* 
ehce,  made  them  beUeve  whatever  they  pleas- 
ed. Their  excessive  power  shows  that  the 
^rings  of  govermnent  were  forged  by  them, 
or  that  they  made  the  people  subject  to  a  rul* 
ing  power,  connected  with  their  order.  "When 
the  reigning  family  happened  to  be  extinct,  Or 
priest  was  i^sed  tp  the  throne  ;  a  military  manl 
might  be  elected^  but  it  was  necessary  tnat  he 
sihould  be  admitted  into  the  priesthood.  Se-r 
thon,  priest  of  Vulcan,  havin£r  by  this  means 
obtained  the  crown,  impnidentiy  anected  to  de- 
spise the  soldiery,  whom  he  deprived  of  their 
privileges;  but  when  he  had  occasion  after-.- 
wards  for  their  assistance,  both  officers  and 
men  refused  to  defend  him  ;  so  that,  according 
to  the  Egyptian  fables,  Vulcan  was  obliged  tp 
save  him  by  a  miracle^ 

Undoubtedly  the  Egyptian  priests  in  gene*  ^^'^2L^ 
ral  knew  the  folly  of  some  of  tne  errors  which  ^**"*™^ 
they  taught ;  for  their  secret  theology,  though 
mixed  with  fable^  was  much  superior  to  the  po- 
pu];ar  credulity ;  they  even  had  most  sublime 
ideas  of  the  IJdSnite  Being,  But  wherefore 
had  they  secret  doctrines  to  keep  the  people 
in  ignoi:ance?  or  why  conceal  the  most  im^ 
portant  truths  from  the  public?  why  leave 
|;hem  (o  stupify  themselves  in  fatal  blindness  ? 
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or  wherefore  dishonour  God  by  follies,  or  tor- 
ment mankind  by  ridiculous  chimeras?  It 
was  false  or  cruel  policy.  I  grant,  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  inform  me  minds  of  such 
a  superstitious  people ;  for,  in  attempting^  to 
work  their  cure,  there  was  room  to  apprehend 
that  they  might  not  only  be  hurt,  but  enraged : 
however,  beneficent  truth  insinuates  itself  every 
where,  and  by  wise  precautions  alwa)rs  succeeds* 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  priests  intro- 
duced mysteries,  only  because  they  found  esta- 
blished superstitions  were  useful  to  them.  The 
small  numoer  of  candidates  whom  they  conde- 
scended to  initiate,  did  not  obtain  that  £Biyour 
until  they  had  undergone  long  trials ;  as  they 
were  desirous,  in  the  first  pkce,  to  be  ascer- 
tained of  the  person ;  and,  in  the  next,  to  give 
an  appearance  of  greater  consequence  to  the 
mysteries. 
MntnoB  of  The  mauucrs  of  the  Egyptians  were  as  fen- 
^si^g^  tastical  as  their  religion.  Respect  for  parents 
and  for  old  age,  gratitude  for  benefits,  love  of 
peace,  and  an  attachment  to  old  customs,  made 
their  principal  virtues ;  to  which  they  added 
great  faults  and  a  nimiber  of  vices.  Idle  and 
efieminate,  they  employed  themselves  in  spin- 
ning ;  while  the  women,  who  were  mistresses 
at  home,  likewise  managed  their  business  a- 
broad.  They  obliged  the  female  and  not  the 
male  children  to  take  care  of  their  parents ; 
NatkNuA  they  despised  and  hated  foreigners  ;  tney  fism- 
h^if  cied  nothing  could  be  good  or  beautiful  which 
'^•^-  was  not  of  their  own  country  :  prejudices  ex- 
ceedingly inJTirious  to  society,  and  destructive 
of  the  public  good.  In  vain  does  Plato  cele- 
brate their  disuke  to  novelty ;  and  some  of  the 
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gveatest  geniuses  fruitlessly  declue  to  us  with 
enthusiasm,  that  *  a  new  custom  was  a  wonder 

*  in  Egypt,  where  every  thing  was  ccmstantly 
^  carried  on  in  the  same  tract  where  th^t  pre«r 

*  cision,  with  which  they  attended  to  the  ^xe* 
'  cution  of  small  matters,  supported  those  of 
'  the  greatest  consequence;  and  accordingly, 

*  that  no  people  had  ever  so  long  preserved 
^  their  laws  and  customs. '  *  Where  is  the  merit 
in  preserving  had  laws  mixed  with  good,  ridi* 
culous  practices  with  respectable  customs,  and 
the  most  stupid  superstitions  with  reUgious 
sentiments?  To  refute  such  a  paradox,  nothing 
is  wanted  hilt  the  example  of  Egypt,  upom 
which  the^  writers  rest  their  opinions.  There;, 
every  thing  was  constantly  carried  on  in  th^ 
same  manner ;  which  is  a  suflScient  reason  ic^ 
MO  many  beinef  hadly  executed.  Abuses  are 
not  corrected,  Miws,  customs^  or  arts  cfUBPHot  b# 
brought  to  perfection,  without  changes.  No*  ^^g*y 
irelty  is  frequently  hurtful,  hut  it  is  likewise  uternvr. 
4^ften  necessary ;  and  without  it  neither  the  £« 
gyptians  nor  any  other  people  could  have  e« 
mecged  out  of  barbarism;  without  it,  what 
purposes  could  pur  reason  serve,  which^  by  it$ 
gradual  progress,  should  ccmtribute  tp  the  good 

oi  society  ?  The  great  p<Hnt  is  to  mtrpduce 
joovelties  with  prudence ;  for  frequc^itly  the 
srorst  erroiEs  axe  imptoper  attempt$(  to  poorrc^ 
ierrors« 

One  (sostom,  whidi  Herodotus  teUs  vs  ww  jJ^J^Li 
iBstabUshed  in  Egypt,  will  not  help  us  tp  judge    doeJ? ■* 
favourably  of  their  manners*.    At  their  meiuis,  -*-^"- 
and:  even  at  their  parties  of  pleasure,  th^  figure 
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of  death  in  wood,  or,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, a  dead  hody^  was  introduced  in  a  coflSn, 
and  presented  to  each  of  the  company  with 
these  words,  Drink  and  rejoice^  for  to  Ms  oomr 
pleawn  you  mil  come  at  last. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Thefint 
tfttinvcntod 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  OF  TiHg  EGTPTIANS. 

The  Egyptians  owe  their  reputation  chiefly  to 
their  skfll  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  which 


Europe  is  indebted  for  the  seeds  of  knowledge. 
The  mvention  of  the  ploufiph,  an  instrument  of 

S -eater  use  to  man  than  all  the  discoveries  of 
e  learnt,  since  agriculture  is  the  pa'^^nt  of 
socielT,  has  been  ascribed  to  Osiris.  The  first 
ploughs  being  made  of  wood,  without  the  help 
of  iron  or  any  other  metal,  according  to  the 
observation  of  M.  Goguet,  tilla^  must  have 
been  first  introduced  in  some  li^t  soils,  such 
as  that  of  the  coimtry  of  Egypt. 
^A  long  ^  We  may  in  this  place  take  notice  of  an  asto«. 
onkSJnL  nishing  fact  concerning  arts  and  industry.  Iron^ 
of  all  the  metals,  was  last  discovered,  and  last 
employed  in  mechanics ;  the  want  of  it  was  sup,- 
plied  oy  tempered  copper.  Arms  were  made  of 
brass,  and  even  silver  oecame  common ;  while 
iron,  which  was  destined  by  nature  for  so  many 
valuable  purposes,  lay  buried  and  unknown :  tlie 
reason  is,  that  the  art  of  purifying  this  metal  is 
pf  all  others  the  niost;  difficult- 
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.  This  remark  invites  ns  to  make  some  reflec-  luiieeiMH 
lions.  Bein^r  too  much  habituated  to  the  en-  ^JlS 
joyment  of  those  advantages  with  which  we 
lure  constantly  surrounded,  we  do  not  attend  to 
the  efforts  of  industry  which  were  necessary  for 
their  production,  nor  think  of  the  immense 
multitudes  who  have  been  deprived  of  them^ 
Nevertheless,  there  have  been  ages,  and  there 
axe  stm  lai^  and  flourishing  countries,  where 
bread,  the  most  common  of  all  food,  never  was 
known.  By  what  astonishing  progress  have 
men  been  capable  of  raising  themsehres  from  a 
wretched  savage  state,  to  that  degree  of  mu 
provement  ana  perfection,  which'  ue  greatest 
part  enjoy  without  being  sensible  of  the  advan^ 
tage!  Necessitymade  man  industrious.  He  very 
soon  discovered  some  rude  methods  for  supply- 
ing himself  with  food  and  raiment,  and  guard- 
ing against  the  severities  of  the  weather,  to 
which  better  methods  gradually  succeeded. 
Chance  seconded  industry,  and  has  freauently 
cleared  the  way.  Liet  us  not  imagine,  like  an 
ancient  philosopher  (Posidonius),  that  the  art 
of  making  bread  was  discovered,  b]r  reflecting 
that  the  grains  of  com  chewed,  without  any 
previous  preparation,  were  ground  by  the  teeth, 
their  substance  tempered  with  the  saliva,  and, 
being  moved  about  m  this  state,  and  collected 
by  the  ton^e,  descended  into  the  stomach,  and 
there  received  a  suitable  degree  of  baking.  Ac- 
cording to  this  ingenious  system,  the  art  of 
grinding,  kneading,  and  baking  in  the  oven, 
must  have  been  suddenly  discovered  by  a  sub- 
tile combination  of  ideas  I  To  this  ought  to 
have  been  joined,  the  discovery  of  leaven,  whicli 
jb  still  a  more  difficuljt  contrivmce. 
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^^fS^     Such  systems  are  only  the  work  of  £Euicy. 

~*SJSr*  Probahly  some  method  of  making  flour,  tei 

^^•^  pering  it  with  water,  forming  it  into  paste,  and 
oaking  it  by  some  means  or  other,  was  known, 
before  any  reflectipns  were  made  upon  the  na-^ 
ture  and  effects  of  the  animal  operations.  The 
necessary  arts  have  been  produced,  rather  by  a 
kind  of  instinct  than  from  reasoning.  The  nrst 
attempts  were  certainly  awkward,  but  frequent 
trials  gradually  introduced  superior  methods ; 
yet,  without  a  concourse  of  fortunate  incidents, 
perhaps  even  the  most  indispensable  necessaries 
of  life  had  not  been  discovered. 
Thewe       Evcu  firc  was  long  unknown  to  man,  or  ra* 

^!J^J^  ther  the  art  of  preserving  and  renewing  it.  The 
Greeks  supposed  it  came  down  from  heaven,  as 
the  fable  ot  I^metheus  testifies.  In  the  year 
1521,  when  Magellan  landed  en  the  Marianne 
Islands,  the  savages  imagined  that  element  was 
an  animal  which  fed  upon  wood,  and,  having 
been  burnt  by  touching  it,  they  would  no  long- 
er look  upon  it  but  at  a  distance,  dreading  lest 
the^  should  be  hurt  by  its  bite,  or  the  vic&nce 
of  its  breathing.  From  this  discovery,  to  the 
knowledge  of  emplojring  metals,  but  more  pari* 
liculaiiv  iron,  which  must  be  melted  again  and 
again,  forged  and  heated,  and  forged  again,  be- 
fore it  can  be  formed  into  any  utensil,  the  in- 
terval seems  dismaying.  Iroa  abounds  in  F^ 
ni  and  Mexico,  yet  it  was  entirely  unknown  in 
these  countries,  tnough  gold  shone  in  their  tenu 

gles,  and  was  employed  to  display  the  magni- 
cence  of  their  princes.  In  one  word,  uiat 
which  appears  extremely  simple  and  easy,  and 
in  fact  is  become  so  by  habit,  yet  in  its  origin 
is  a  subject  of  admiration,  whetner  we  consiider 
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it  as  the  precious  gift  of  nature,  or  the  effect  of 
wonderfiu  industry. 

To  whatever  period  we  look  back  in  the  E-  J^J^ 
gyptian  history,  even  to  the  time  of  the  pa-  inEg^ 
triarchs,  we  find  them  acquainted  with  the  po-  ^J!^ 
tite  arts  and  the  refinements  of  luxury,     fine     ^ 
atuSk.  embroidery,  rich  vases,  and  tne  whole 
apparatus  of  magnificence,  proclaimed  the  ta. 
lents  of  the  Egyptians.     But,  in  a  more  parti- 
cular manner,  they  were  remarkable  for  their 
architecture,  though  it  was  in  a  bad  taste,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  another 
place.    What  the  ancients  have  told  us  of  these 
works,  would  seem  excessively  exaggerated,  if 
dome  monuments  of  them  did  not  remain  at  ^is 
day,  and  of  which  I  shall  give  an  idea  in  a  few 
words. 

The  famous  pyramids,  which  a  number  of 
writers  imagine  to  have  been  built  before  the 
deluge,  still  resist  the  injuries  of  time,  which 
has  destroyed  so  many  empires.  There  are  still 
three  of  tnem  remaining,  at  some  leagues  dis- 
stance  from  Cairo,  where  Memphis  formeriy 
stood.  The  largest  of  them  makes  a  square  of 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  cir- 
cuit, each  side  of  the  base  being  six  hundred 
and  sixty  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  height  a- 
bout  five  hundred,  tenmnated  by  a  platform  of 
about  sixteen.  Many  stones  of  this  enormous 
edifice  are  thirty  feet  long,  four  feet  high,  and 
three  feet  broad.  It  is  alleged,  that  the  sub- 
terranean works  are  still  more  considerable. 
According  to  Herodotus,  a  hundred  thousand 
workmen  were  employed  for  thirty  years  with- 
out intermision,  either  in  preparing  the  mate- 
rials, or  constructing  the  work«    And  an  in- 
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scription  informs  us,  that  the  vegetables  with 
which  they  were  fed,  cost  sixteen  hundred  ta- 
lents, which  is  about  289,379^'  Enelish  money. 
smrstition     PUnj^  thc  uatuTaUst,  and  several  other  writ- 
occaS^n^  ers,  iuvcigh  against  the  fooUsh  vanity,  which, 
^^2^  if  we  may  beueve  them,  prompted  the  sove- 
reigns of  that  country  to  such  ruinous  under-- 
takings.    Some  less  judicious  writers  have  ima^ 

fined,  that  the  pyramids  were  granaries,  built 
y  Jose{)h  for  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  an 
imagination  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
proper,  for  characterizii^  those  people  who  are 
wedded  to  systems.  The  pyramids  were  cer- 
tainly tombs,  by  means  of  which,  it  is  conjee* 
turea,  the  kin^,  who  were  tainted  with  tibe 
prejudices  of  their  country,  wished  to  make 
themselves  immortal,  as  they  would  thus  se- 
cure for  their  bodies,  a  habitation  inaccessible, 
and  proof  against  the  attacks  of  time.  Besides 
superstition,  probably  a  desire  of  preventing 
disturbances,  was  another  motive  for  imposing 
such  tedious  tasks  upon  the  people ;  or  per* 
haps  the  taste  for  immense  masses  being  natu^ 
ral  to  the  Egyptians,  a  first  example  was  suffix 
cient  to  introduce  the  custom.  But,  whatever 
was  the  reason,  it  is  not  useless  to  remark,  that, 
the  princes  who  caused  these  pyramids  to  be 
constructed,  became  so  hateful  by  the  oppres* 
sive  stated  labour  which  they  imposed  upon 
their  subject9,  that  they  did  not  even  enjoy 
those  tombs,  nor  save  tneir  names  from  obli^ 
vion.  We  should  not  therefore  judge  of  the 
Egyptian  government,  by  the  idea  some  his-r 
tonans  give  of  it,  from  a  few  good  laws,  which 
Eg>T)*»n  fr^uently  were  not  observed. 
MMujMnipv      The  superstitious  desire  of  preserying  theif 
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bodies  after  death,  wm  one  of  the  strongest 
passions  among  the  E^ptians.  Accordingly,  no 
nation  has  ever  equallea  their  skill  in  emhalm-^ 
ing,  as  we  may  see  by  their  mmnmies,  which 
last  for  even  There  are  grottos  cut  in  rocks 
that  are  filled  with  them.  What  will  not  pre- 
judice inspire  ?  To  respect  even  the  ashes  of 
our  parents,  is  a  natural  and  laudable  sentu 
ment ;  but  this  is  rather  the  work  of  supersti- 
tion. Rollin  says  upon  this  subject,  that  the 
custom  of  burning  the  dead,  has  in  it  sameffung 
cruel  and  barbarous^  because  it  is  Jiastening  to  de* 
stray  tlie  remains  of  people  "who  xcere  ihe  most  dear 
to  tts.  He  can  fancy  nothing  better  conceived 
than  the  usual  practice  of  burying ;  as  if  it  was 
more  humane  to  deliver  over  their  remains  to 
worms  and  corruption.  It  is  right  to  take  no- 
tice of  erroneous  opinions,  that  we  may  learn 
to  employ  our  own  reason,  without  being  the 
slave  of  other  people's  judgment. 

It  continues  stfll  a  veiy  common  prejudice  Egyptians 
to  praise  the  taste  of  the  Egyptians.  Accord-  ^JJ^ 
ing  to  M.  Bossuet,  In  tlie  works  of  art  ffiey  were 
fond  of  a  boldness  subjected  to  fixed  rules ^  and 
sought  what  was  new  and  astonishing  only  in  the 
iTtfinite  variety  of  nature.  But  does  not  their 
love  for  gigantic  works  contradict  this  encomi- 
um ?  The  head  of  a  sphynx  is  still  to  be  seen, 
which  is  twenty-six  feet  high,  and  thirty-five 
feet  round.  Neither  design,  proportion,  nor 
any  thing  pleasing  is  to  be  found  in  those  as- 
tonishing piles  which  have  resisted  the  lapse  of 
time,  their  enormous  size  making  their  princi- 
paLmerit. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  Laby-  L^yri«>««. 
rinth,  that  famous  palace,  which  is  said  to  have 
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been  built  by  twelve  kinffs,  who  reigned  all  af 
the  same  time,  about  six  hundred  years  before 
Jesus  Christ.  We  are  told,  that  a  single  en* 
closure  contained  three  thousand  apartments, 
which  all  communicated  with  one  another  by 
numberless  windings.  The  Obelisks  are  bet- 
ter known.  There  were  several  of  them  a  htm- 
dred  and  eightv^  feet  high,  consisting  of  a  single 
piece.  The  Obelisk  of  Rameses  was  much 
larger;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  ancients, 
was  executed  by  twenty  thousand  men.  It  is 
to  be  seen  at  Rome,  to  which  it  was  transport- 
ed by  the  Emperor  Constantius,  and  afterwards 
set  up  by  Pope  Sixtus  Quintus.  As  to  the  won- 
ders which  are  related  of  the  city  of  Thebes, 
and  the  hundred  grates  which  Homer  gives  it, 
from  each  of  which  ten  thousand  soldiers  could 
issue,  (though  Herodotus  reckons  only  forty- 
one  thousand  in  all  Egypt),  it  is  a  fabulous  ex- 
aggeration, disgraceful  to  history.  *  Let  us  be 
content  with  bestowing  our  amniration  upon 
what  deserves  it,  the  industry  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  could  take  such  enormous  stones  from 
the  sides  of  mountains,  and,  by  means  of  canals 
upon  the  Nile,  transport  them  to  considerable 
distances,  and  erect  them  without  the  help  of 
modem  machinery. 

The  progress  which  they  made  in  the  arts, 
proves  their  skill  in  the  sciences.  There  is 
an  intimate  connexion,  and  a  necessary  corre- 
spondence between  these.  Wherever  the  arts 
flourish,  a  number  of  happy  geniuses  are  ex- 
cited to  think  and  ^nploy  their  time  in  deep 


•  Homer  ssys  on]  j  two  hundred,  with  their  horses  and  chariots.    Vid« 
Iliad,  L  ix.  Use  583. 
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reseaiTches,  so  that  by  tWir  zeal  in  acc^uirine 
fa[iowledge,  whieh  is  speedily  communicatea, 
new  sources  of  riches  and  improvement  are  o- 
pened  for  artists.  When  we  see  the  Egyptians 
smveying  their  lands  with  precision,  distribute 
infif  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by  nmnberless  ca- 
nals, measuring:  the  increase  of  the  river  with 
exa^ess,  mafing  and  employing  aU  sorts  of 
machinery,  but  more  particularly  measuring 
.time,  and  calculating  the  revolutions  of  the 
stars,  we  cannot  doubt  of  their  being  acquaint- 
ed with  the  principles  of  mechanics,  geometry, 
^md  several  parts  of  mathematics. 

Whether  astronomy  had  its  rise  among  them, 
or  among  the  Chaldeans  or  elsewhere,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with  cer- 
tainty, and  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  examin- 
ing ;  but  these  two  nations,  of  all  the  ancients, 
chiefly  cultivated  that  necessary  science,  not 
only  for  gec^raphy,  navigation,  and  chrono- 
k>gy,  but  ukewise  for  a^culture,  and  preserv- 
ing order  in  civil  life ;  it  being  impossible  to 
regulate  the  operations  of  husbandry,  or  the 
business  of  society  and  religious  exercises, 
without  an  exact  division  of  time,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the  hea^ 
vemy  bodies.  The  Egyptians  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  who  divided  the  year  into  twelve 
months,  and  the  observation  of  the  phases  c^* 
the  moon  easily  produced  this  discovery.  At 
first,  the  year  was  purely  lunar,  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fijBty-four  days ;  which  is  so  different 
from  the  true  course  of  the  sun,  that,  in  less 
than  seventeen  years,  the  order  of  the  seasons 
was  reversed,  it  became  necessary  to  consult 
the  sun,  and  observe  his  return  to  certain  fixed 
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Stars,  and  then  to  measure  the  year  by  his 
course.     As  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  it  pre* 
cisely,  they  fixed  it  at  three  hundred  and  sixty 
days,  only  ny  giving  thirty  days  to  each  month; 
but  at  the  end  of  thirty-four  years  the  seasons 
had  changed  places ;  at  last,  after  studying  the 
subject  anresh,  they  formed  the  year  of  uiree 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days;   and  even  the 
Egyptian  astronomers  discovered,  that  the  re- 
volution of  the  sun  was  some  hours  longer. 
^£S?'  They  knew  the  Zodiac,  which  they  divided  in- 
•■^roiioiny.  to  twelve  si^s  of  thirty  degrees ;  a  discovery 
equally  ancient  and  dimcult.     They  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  motion  of  the  planets,  the 
cause  of  eclipses,  and  calculated  the  echpses  of 
the  sun.     They  imagined  that  the  moon  was  a 
sort  of  ethereal  country,  and  probably  had  ac- 
ouired  an  idea  of  a  plurality  of  worlds,  and 
tlie  motion  of  the  earth,  since  their  disciples 
the  Pythagoreans  have  transmitted  to  us  some 
notions  of  these  two  systems.     One  proof  of 
their  skill  still  exists,  which  is,  that  the  four 
sides  of  the  great  pyramid  correspond  exactly 
with  the  four  cardinal  points. 
Their         Thc  morc  we  have  room  to  be  surprised  that 
flukde  them  mcu  werc  capable  of  acquiring  such  extensive 
■"j^*"  knowledge  without  the  help  of  glasses,  pendu- 
lums or  Arabic  ciphers,  the  less  can  we  con- 
ceive the  silly  prejudices  which  clouded  thc 
science  of  the  -Egyptians.   Though  they  ascrib- 
ed the  invention  of  masts  and  sails  to  Isis,  they 
detested  the  sea,  and  navigation  from  an  idle 
superstition.     In  the  sea,  they  beheld  the  em- 
blem of  Typhon,  who  was  the  enemy  of  Osiris ; 
and  from  such  a  theological  reverie  proceeded 
their  dislike  to  that  element.     The  priests  held 
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it  in  such  horror,  that  they  eat  neither  fish  nor 
salt :  it  is  therefore  a  prohahle  conjecture,  that 
the  Egyptian  colonies  did  not  pass  into  Greece, 
but  in  Fnenician  ships.  According  to  history, 
Sesostris  was  the  fii^t  who  attempted  to  sur-> 
mount  native  prejudices  by  fitting*  out  a  fleet ; 
and  that  conqueror  had  maps  taken  of  every 
country  over  which  he  passed.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  him,  geography,  one  of  the  principal  ^^£^ 
studies  of  the  priests,  would  have  been  oonnn-  k^^ 
ed  to  the  extent  of  his  own  country.  Is  it  not 
natmal  to  imagine,  that  there  was  some  politi- 
cal view  in  propagating  such  ridiculous  opi-» 
nions  ?  The  peopfe  might  chan^  their  man- 
ners by  having  an  intercourse  with  foreigners, 
and  become  less  pliant  to  the  yoke  imposed  by 
their  priests. 

•  The  superstitious  disposition  of  the  Egyp-^ 
tians  is  to  be  traced  even  in  their  practice  of 
medicine,  which  consisted  at  first  m  difierent  ••J^. 
recipes,  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and 
doubtless  appUed  at  random.  They  exposed 
the  sick  to  the  view  of  passengers,  that  they 
might  have  the  benefit  oi  their  advice.  These 
recipes  being  collected  and  deposited  in  the 
temples,  a  system  of  medical  instruction  was 
formed ;  ana  these  sacred  books  contained  pre- 
cepts, which  all  were  obliged  to  follow  for  the 
cure  of  diseases,  li  the  physicians  deviated 
from  them,  and  their  patients  died,  they  were 
pimished  with  death;  which  law  was  alone 
sufficient  to  kill  numbers  of  sick.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  it  was  forbidden 
to  set  the  humours  in  motion,  or  to  purge  be- 
fore the  fourth  day;  and  magical  operations 
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completed  the  absnirdity ;  at  least  every  things 
gives  room  to  believe  it. 
^JgjJST  '^^  ®^  ^^  embalming'  the  dead,  in  which 
adMdbod^.  the  Egyptians  were  so  perfectly  skilled,  shows 
that  the  study  of  botany  was  successfully  cul- 
tivated ;  but  not  anatomy,  though  the  panegy- 
rists of  the  Egyptians  say  that  it  was.  They 
never  dissectea  dead  bodies,  nor  even  opened 
the  heads  to  have  them  embalmed,  looking 
upon  them  with  a  religious  regard,  but  with- 
out endeavouring  to  find  any  useful  instruc- 
tion from  them.  "What  is  still  more  extraordi- 
nary, whoever  touched  a  dead  body  was  de- 
tested ;  and  they  who  performed  the  operation 
immecUately  fled,  for  fear  of  being  knocked  on 
the  head.  This  prejudice  still  sm>sists  among 
the  Chinese,  whose  singular  resemblance  to  the^ 
Egyptians  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe* 
Toe  history  of  mankind  is  almost  always  a  his-» 
tory  of  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  not- 
withstanding  the  surprising  proofs  of  sagacity 
and  industry  with  which  we  are  presented. 
Fidioribpiij.  The  Egyptian  philosophy  is  but  Uttle  known. 
At  one  time  it  was  confounded  with  theolo^* ; 
at  another,  it  was  attached  to  morals,  which 
are  of  more  importance  than  all  specvilative 
dcxitrines.  It  rose  even  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
whom  they  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
man^  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand»  and  on  eg^ 
coming  out  of  his  mouth.  This  egg  is  fouim 
to  be  a  symbol  of  the  world  among  the  Chal^ 
deans,  Persians,  Indians,  Greeks,  and  Chinese* 
Such  an  uncommon  idea  probably  was  handed 
down  from  one  people  to  another.  Reason 
alone  was  sufficient  to  make  them  all  acknow* 
ledge  the  great  Architect  of  the  Universe ;  but 
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to  represent  his  work  under  the  figure  of  an 
egg,  is  what  the  imagination  could  scarcely 
invent  in  several  different  countries. 

Before  we  finish  this  article,  let  us  take  no^ 
tice  of  that  admirable  invention,  by  which 
words  and  thoughts  have  been  painted,  by 
which  the  memorable  things  of  antiquity  have 
been  preserved,  and  the  immense  heaps  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  with  which  the  arcnives 
of  the  world  are  filled,  communicated  to  all 


Writing  was  at  first  only  a  representation  of 
material  objects ;  the  figure  of  a  tree  was  drawn 
to  express  a  tree,  and  different  figures  to  re* 
present  a  complicated  action  or  a  mixture  of 
things ;  this  practice  could  not  be  of  extensive 
use.  It  became  necessary  to  abridge  the  art, 
to  make  it  more  simple,  and  to  invent  signs 
which  could  express  the  emotions  of  the  soul, 
and  the  operations  of  the  mind,  dc.  so  that 
there  should  be  emblems  common  to  different 
objects.  Such  were  the  hieroglyphics,  and  for  Himgir. 
a  long  time  they  knew  no  other  writing.  The  v''^ 
use  of  them  was  preserved  bj  the  Egyptian 
priests  a  •  long  time  after  the  mvention  of  the 
alphabetical  characters,  on  purpose  to  conceal 
their  science  from  the  vulgar. 

Nothing  is  more  simple  in  appearance,  nor  OMnem 
more  ingenious,  than  this  last  mvention.  A  ^j^^SL- 
small  number  of  characters,  representing  each 
vowel  and  each  consonant  separately,  without 
almost  any  trouble,  serves  to  express  all  our 
thoughts,  and  contains  distinctly,  in  a  very 
smalTspace,  what  could  not  be  done  hj^  an  in- 
finite number  of  hieroglyphicgfi  l>ut  with  ob- 
scurity and  confuffion.    Ine  date  of  this  dis- 
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covery  is  so  ancient  that  it  is  unknown ;  but 
it  is  unagined,  that  all  the  characters  of  the 
alphabet  nave  sprung  from  the  same  source, 
'  notwithstanding  their  extreme  diflFerence.  Our 
modem  letters  came  from  the  Romans,  the 
Roman  from  the  Greeks,  the  Greek  from  the 
Phenicians,  whose  characters  are  the  very  same 
with  those  of  the  Samaritans.  All  these  lan- 
guages have  a  common  alphabet,  which  was 
probably  the  Egyptian.*  .      '    .    ' 

The  Egyp-  By  Comparing  the  diflFerent  details  which  we 
t^^  have  just  now  given,  we  may  conclude,  that 
J^A  th®  Egyptians  had  genius  and  invention,  but 
with  fittle  taste  or  judgment ;  that  after  they 
had  made  a  rapid  progress  in  arts  and  sciences^ 
they  stopped  in  the  middle  of  their  career, 
without  being  able  to  reach  the  object  at  which 
they  aimed ;  they  have  been  the  instructors  of 
almost  all  nations,  but  the  slaves  of  their  own 
customs;  they  had  excellent  laws  intentiixed 
with  enormous  grievances ;  their  religion  de- 
generated into  absurd  superstition,  their  love 
of  peace  into  cowardice,  their  patriotism  into 
foolish  pride,  and  their  false  ideas  of  grandeur 
produced  nothing  but  the  ^gantic  }  in  fine,  to 
\  udge  of  them  with  impartiauty,  we  should  a- 
'  jate  much  of  the  encomiums  which  have  been 
kvished  upon  them  by  the  Greeks,  their  imi- 
tators.   But  can  we  say  with  a  modem  author, 

*  That  Acre  were  but  twk  things  tolerable  in  Aid 

*  nation;  Aejirst  was^  that  they  voho  worshipped 
^  an  ox  did  not  compel  those  that  worshipped  an 
'  ape  to  change  their  religion  ^  the  second^  that 


•  Sm  the  Origin  of  Law8»  Arts,  and  Sdences,  by  GogueC.    Fkft  E^ 
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'  Aetf  always  hatched  chickens  in  ovens  /  '  *  A 
stroke  of  hiunour  does  not  deface  the  monu- 
ments of  history.  However,  the  difference  he- 
tween  forcing  a  man  to  chan^  his  reUgion, 
and  detestinfi*  him  because  of  nis  foUowinc:  a 
different  fb^  of  worship,  or  tearing  hinTin 
pieces  because  he  has  accidentally  killed  a  cat 
or  a  dog,  &c.  is  too  slight  to  do  honour  to  the 
Egyptians. 


IlHloseph.  artkl*  Jlpit* 
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OF  THE 


CHINESE. 


sarprinng  Xhe  singulax  lesemblance  between  the  Chi- 
!d^^  nese  and  Egyptians,  presents  us  with  a  very 
^^^  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  which  I  shall  con- 
tent myselt  with  touching  slightly.  The  an- 
tiquities of  China,  like  the  Ej^yptian,  are  im- 
mersed in  a  chaos  of  fables,  m  which  may  be 
seen  a  succession  of  periods  and  imaginary  dy- 
nasties comprehending  millions  of  years.  !IBe- 
fore  the  time  of  Fo-hi,  the  founder  of  the  em- 
pire, men  are  described  as  living  like  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  wandering  up  and  down  the  fo- 
rests, without  thinking  of  any  thing  but  sleep 
and  food,  devouring  even  the  nair  and  feathers 
of  animals  whose  blood  they  drunk,  ignorant 
of  marriage,  and  all  kinds  of  law  or  decency : 
Nevertheless,  the  ori^n  of  the  arts  is  said  to 
be  earlier  than  the  times  of  which  they  have 
anycertain  knowledge. 
ihfw  undi      The  learned  men  oi  China  do  not  at  present 


hirtory  adopt  a  fabulous  chronolo^.    They  confess, 
i^SiL   ^^^9  ^^  hundred  and  thirteen  years  before 
Jesus  Christ,  Chi-hoam-ti,  one  of  their  empe- 
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roTS,  caused  all  their  books  of  historj  to  be  de- 
stroyed, because  the  literati  drew  precedents 
from  tiiem  against  his  haughtiness  and  his 
buildings*  A  complete  body  of  history  ap- 
peaxed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
this  period,  the  author  of  which  aoes  not  pre- 
tend  that  he  could  find  authority  £ot  more  than 
eight  hundred  years  back ;  however,  the  astro- 
nomical  observations,  rejected  by  some,  and 
maintained  by  others,  go  to  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod ;  and  the  Chinese  reckon  the  first  of  them  Hmt  m 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Emperor 
Yao,  who  reigned,  according  to  M.  Freret, 
about  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
ft  five  years  before  the  Christian  era.  ♦    With- 

out entering  into  these  discussions,  or  pro« 
flouncing  upon  the  authenticity  of  th^  Chinese 
annals  (which  are  so  respectable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  authors  of  the  English  Universal  History^ 
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i  that  they  confound  Noah  with  Fo-hi  the  first 


Emperor  of  China),  let  us  display  another  more 
1^  interesting  system,  though  it  is  nevertheless 

F  still  a  system. 

M.  de  Guignes,  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip-  »pj^  ^ 
tions  and  Belles  Lettres,  maintains,  that  an  cwgnM. 
Egyptian  colony  established  itself  in  China^ 
about  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty^* 
two  years  before  Jesus  Christ ;  that  the  emi- 
grants carried  the  history  of  Egypt  along  with 
tnem,  and  that  it  has  been  j^raRed  into  the 
true  history  of  China ;  that  the  two  first  dy« 
nasties  of  toe  Chinese  annals  are  precisely  the 


•  According  to  flie  Hebrev  cfaronology,  tfus  otoewtioa  viiiK  Jbe 
«bout  the  time  of  the  deluge,  which  is  pkrad  8348  yesn  befine  our  ti»| 
hut  ■csQfding  to  the  Semaritaiij  it  k  about  700  jrean  latec 
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same  with  those  of  the  kings  of  Thebes  in 
Upper  E^ypt.  He  observes,  that  the  founder 
of  the  third  is  represented  as  a  conqueror,  who 
divided  the  provinces,  and  gave  sovereignties 
to  his  friends,  and  the  officers  of  his  army. 
He  adds,  that  the  Chinese  allow  there  are  peo^ 

?le  to  the  westward  of  them,  and  beyond  the 
/aspian  Sea,  of  the  same  origin  with  them-* 
selves ;  and  lastly,  he  insists  upon  the  confor- 
mity of  the  Chinese  characters  with  the  Egyp^ 
tian  and  Phenician  letters,  pretending  that  tney 
are  a  kind  of  ciphers  formed  from  these  let-» 
ters. 
kmoii^  Though  a  number  of  the  Ij^med  have  par^ 
u^^g^^  ticularly  attacked  the  last  article  of  his  system, 
^j;JJJ^*^  it  must  be  allowed,  that,  in  a  nxunber  of  things, 
these  two  nations  have  a  great  resemblance* 
The  writing  of  the  Chinese  is  nearly  of  the 
9ame  nature  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  hiero-r 

flyphics,  and  they  still  more  strongly  resem- 
led  the  Egyptians  ia  their  manners  and  cus^ 
toms.  The  same  respect  for  their  kings,  their 
fathers  and  mothers;  the  same  prejudice  in 
favour  of  national  merit  and  agamst  foreign- 
ers ;  the  same  attention  to  agriculture ;  the 
^ame  progress  in  arts  and  sciences,  without 
either  taste,  or  making  any  advance  towards 
perfection ;  th^  same  U)ve  for  peace  and  traur 
^uiUity ;  the  same  courtesy,  which  was  fiill  of 
mdispensable  ceremony;  the  same  liuperstitiT 
ous  attacbmeut  to  ancient  customs,  and,  of 
course,  the  same  fetters  to  genius.  The  Chi^ 
nese,  like  the  Egyptians,  amnire  nothing  but 
what  they  do  themselves,  and  continue  the 
same  methods  which  haye  been  practised  frOTft 
tiin«  immemorial, 
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In  Anson's  voyage,  we  may  see  some  parti-  chmoa 
culars  which  mark  their  character  sufficiently,  cww^iy 
"When  that  admiral  approached  the  coasts  of  ^^^wi 
China,  an  incredible  number  of  fishing-boats    y^rms^ 
hovered  round  his  ship,  which  was  superior  to 
the  whole  naval  power  of  their  empire,  yet  not 
one  creature  seemed  to  pay  the  least  attention 
to  an  object  which  certainly  ought  to  have 
amazed  them.     But  this  is  not  the  only  proof 
of  Chinese  indifference,  which  is  mentioned  by 
that  author.  *     *  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted, ' 
says  he,  *  whether  this  cast  of  temper  be  the 
^  effect  of  nature  or  education;  but,  in  either 

*  case,  it  is  an  incontestable  symptom  of  a  mean 
*'  and  contemptible  disposition,  and  is  alone 

*  a  sufficient  confutation  of  the   extravagant 

*  praises  which  many  prejudiced  writers  mive 

*  bestowed  on  the  ingenuity  and  capacity  of 

*  this  nation. '  He  afterwards  f  represents  the 
Chinese  as  a  knavish,  hypocritical,  cheating, 
cowardly  people,  whose  morals  and  govern-* 
ment  are  much  more  deserving  of  censure  than 
praise.  Notwithstanding  the  splendid  enco^ 
miums  which  have  been  lavished  upon  the 
Chinese  by  many  of  the  missionaries,  there  are 
a  number  of  sensible  writers  at  present  of  the 
same  opinion  with  the  author  of  that  voyage. 

Without  ascribing  their  resemblance  with  Exedkm 
the  Egyptians  to  a  doubtful  cause^  to  the  esta-r  '^cSHT 
blishment  of  an  Egyptian  colony  m  the  centre  ^*5j2[ 
of  Asia;  there  is  still  an  important  observation 
to  be  made.     There  are  excellent  principles  of 
true  wisdom  to  be  fou^d  in  the  Chinese  go*. 


Anaon's  Vojage,  1. 33,  ch.  ^.  f  Ibid.  ch.  10, 
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veminent,  as  well  as  in  that  of  ancient  Egypt ; 
and  if  the  emperor  and  the  mandarins  did  their 
duty,  China  might  serve  as  a  model  to  the  whole 
world ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  opinions  of 
Fo,  which  are  maintained  by  the  jBonzes,  a 
sort  of  monks  of  that  coxmtry,  have  corrupted 
the  sound  morals  and  pure  religion  of  Confu- 
cius, by  foolish  superstitions.     In  the  second 
place,  tne  mandarins,  these  governors  and  cele- 
brated magistrates,  firequently  debased  by  a 
shameful  attachment   to    their  own  interest, 
make  a  disgraceful  traffic  of  justice  and  of 
the  public  good.     Every  thin^  depends  upon 
the  emperor ;  and  he  is  the  sole  interpreter  of 
the  law.    According  to  Montesquieu^  he  is  des- 
potic ;  and  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  force  of 
custom,  than  to  the  excellence  of  the  laws,  that 
he  is  not  a  tyrant. 
^'^^      If  the  Cmnese  empire  is  the  richest  in  the 
4tf theCh? world,  and  has  existed  for  thousands  of  years, 
always  been  governed  by  the  same  principles, 
though  conquered  twice  by  the  Tartars,  this 
won&rful  stability  must  be  owing  to  the  fol* 
lowing  causes :  Tne  opulence  of  the  emperor, 
whose  revenue  is  said  to  amount  to  about  forty- 
four  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  our  money,  leaves  him  without  a 
motive  for  changing  the  constitution,  or  any 
desire  of  oppressmg  the  people :  The  leameo, 
who  are  the  only  persons  that  hold  offices,  are 
subjected  to  a  trifling  study,  since  the  life  of 
man  is  not  sufficient  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  characters,  which  are  about  ?our« 
score  thousand ;  so  that  these  people  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  extensive  views,  nor  to  be 
capable  of  forming  any  great  designs,  common* 
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ly  either  employing  themselTcs  in  paying  court 
like  slaves,  or  pemaps  making  tneir  fortunes 
by  knavery :  Lastly,  the  people's  being  all  en^ 
gaged  in  cultivating  the  land,  or  some  petty 
traffic,  or  in  attending  to  rites  and  ceremonies^ 
being  attached  to  their  ancient  customs  from 
taste,  and  to  their  ancient  government  from 
habit  and  principle^  they  place  their  whole  hap* 
piness  in  obedience,  unwilling  to  quit  their 
station,  provided  that  then*  customs  and  man^ 
aers,  which  confirm  the  constitution  of  their 
country,  be  preserved  to  them.    The  Chinese 
are  a  very  singular  object  for  the  attention  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  both  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  duration  of  their  empire,  and 
the  unchangeable  attachment  to  their  maxims. 
But  both  their  example  and  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, serve  to  prove,  that  a  slavish  submission 
to  national  customs  helps  to  perpetuate  all 
sorts  of  errors  in  a  nation,  and  to  deprive  it  of 
numberless  advantagies.  ^ 

That  we  may  not  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  -j^^J^^ 
making^  a  great  man  known,  who  nas  been  ho-  -  -  • 
noured  in  his  own  country  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  and  whose  posterity  are  the 
only  hereditary  nobility,  we  shall  add  a  few 
words  concerning  Confucius,  the  most  respec- 
table philosopher  that  has  existed  in  the  world, 
since  ne  has  been  the  author  of  the  greatest 
good.  He  was  bom  of  an  illustrious  family, 
about  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Jesus 
Christ.  From  the  age  of  ufteen,  he  preferred 
learning,  and  the  study  of  philosophy,  to  afl 


*  Mablf  ,  Doutes  war  I'ordre  nature],  &c 
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the  pleasures  of  youth.  His  singular  merit 
raised  him  to  posts  of  honour,  and,  having  be- 
come mandarin  and  minister  of  state,  the  vices 
of  a  voluptuous  court  were  exposed  to  his  view ; 
but  finding  they  could  not  be  amended  by  his 
counsels,  he  withdrew  from  his  employments, 
to  teach  morality  to  those  who  were  worthj  of 
his  attention,  it  is  said,  that,  in  a  short  tune, 
he  had  not  less  than  three  thousand  disciples, 
and  that  many  of  them  acquired  the  greatest 
reputation  for  wisdom.  Hjs  philosophy  ccm- 
sisted  more  in  practice  than  specidation,  and 
his  followers  were  therefore  rather  wise. men 
than  great  orators.  .  Some  of  his  maxims  may 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  him;  and  I  have  there- 
fore extracted  them  from  the  Encyclopedie,  ar- 
ticle Oiina^  without  being  able  to  prove  their 
authenticity. 
Madam  oT  I.  The  philosophcr  is  he  who,  having  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  books  and  things,  examines 
and  yields  to  reason,  walking  with  a  steady  pace 
in  the  ways  of  truth  and  justice. 

II.  There  is  a  certain  celestial  reason  or  rec- 
titude inherent  in  all  men;  and  there  is  a  world- 
ly supplement  to  that  gift  when  it  is  lost.  The 
celestial  reason  is  the  portion  of  the  saint,  the 
supplement  that  of  the  sage. 

III.  The  wise  man  is  his  own  severest  cen- 
surer :  he  is  his  own  judge,  his  own  witness  and 
accuser. 

IV.  Charity  is  that  rational  and  constant  af- 
fection, whicn  makes  us  sacrifice  ourselves  to 
the  human  race,  as  if  we  were  united  with  it 
so  as  to  form  one  individual,  partaking  equally 
in  its  adversity  and  prosperity. 


ConiiiciuB. 
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If  the  Chinese  had  been  known  to  the  Greeks, 
they  must  have  held  a  considerable  rank  in  an- 
cient history,  where  however  we  do  not  find 
them  mentioned.  I  refer  to  the  modem,  for  a 
particular  account  of  that  celebrated  nation. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THESE  NATIONS. 

TWA^-  The  darkness  in  which  the  history  of  Egypt 
li^l^is  enveloped,   is  nothing  in  comparison  with 
^^   that  of  the  first  nations  of  Asia,  in  which  scarce 
one  ray  of  truth  is  to  be  discovered.     If  we 
were  to  give  credit  to  numbers  of  historians, 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  though  but  at  a  little 
distance  from  one  another,  were  two  immense 
cities,  and  the  capitals  of  two  great  empires ; 
but  if  we  look  back  to  the  source,  examine 
the  evidence,  and  compare  the  difierent  criti- 
cisms  without  prejudice  or  prepossession,  it  will 
appear  evident  that  the  ^Syrians  and  Baby- 
lonians were  very  soon  blended  together  into 
one  people,  united  into  one  empire,  and  that 
the  same  state  was  jQrequently  mentioned  by 
both  names. 
^^2«      For  spreading  and  perpetuating  fables,  no- 
tfae&UH  thing  more  has  ever  been  requisite,  than  that 
~**""^  they  should  be  published  by  an  author  of  re- 
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pfatation,  and,  which  is  always  the  case,  he  ie« 
peated  after  him  hy  succeeding  writers.  Cte- 
sias  of  Cnidus,  physician  to  the  younger  Cyrus, 
is  the  author  oi  all  the  &lsehoods  which  nave 
been  so  often  transcribed  concerning  the  Assy- 
rian empire.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  was  co- 
temporary  with  Csesar,  has  copied  the  tales  of 
Ctesias,  and  many  later  historians  have  follow- 
ed Diodorus ;  so  that  this  corrupted  source  has 
infected  almost  all  the  channels  through  which 
that^  history  has  flowed.  What  credit  can  be 
given  to  the  authority  of  Cyrus's  physician? 
Aristotle  did  not  think  him  worthy  of  atten^ 
tion ;  and  aU  the  world  allow  that  his  history 
of  India,  which  he  boldly  narrates,  as  having 
been  an  eyewitness,  is  fined  with  the  grossest 
falsehoods.  Having  therefore  been  convicted 
of  endeavouring  to  impose  in  one  case,  he 
should  be  the  less  credited  in  others ;  and  the 
rather,  as  even  his  history  of  Assyria  has  in  it 
some  striking  marks  of  absurdity.  Let  us  lay 
aside  every  prejudice  for  a  moment  to  hearken 
to  Ctesias  and  Diodorus,  and  let  us  not  be  a* 
fraid  to  jud^  for  ourselves. 

Ninus  being*  possessed  with  a  rage  of  Qon-    storj  a 
quest,  subdu^  an  infinite  number  of  nations  ^^b^ 
all  the  way  from  Eeypt  to  India;  but  suspend-  ^Sl^ 
ed  his  wJlike  ente^rises  to  fo^d  the  cS^  of  "^ 
Nineveh,    which  Diodorus    places   upon  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  not  the  Tigris ; 
an  error  perhaps  of  the  transcriber,  yet  not 
unworthy  our  notice.     Nineveh  was  auickly 
built  with  walls  a  hundred  feet  high,  naving 
fifteen  himdred  towers  two  hundred  feet  in 
heieht,  to  serve  equally  for  its  ornament  and 
defence.    The  circumference  of  the  whole  city 
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was  four  hunded  and  eighty  stadia  (furlong^^, 
estimated  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues.  £ven 
adopting  the  reduction  of  the  len^h  of  the 
stadium  proposed  by  M.  de  PIsle,  Nmeveh  wU 
still  be  seven  times  larger  than  Paris. 

Of  Sowra.      This  work  being  completed,  Ninus  resumed 

Sibyicn.  his  arms  at  the  head  ot  a  million  of  fighting 
men ;  and  Semiramis,  who  was  the  wife  of  one 
of  his  officers,  distinguished  herself  by  her 
heroic  exploits.  The  kin^  married  her,  and 
left  her  his  crown ;  and  this  ambitious  prin^ 
cess  being  desirous,  in  her  turn,  to  render  her 
name  immortal,  in  a  very  few  years  built  the 
city  of  Babylon,  which  much  exceeded  Nineveh, 
its  walls  being  of  sufficient  thickness  to  allow 
six  chariots  to  go  abreast^  The  quays,  the 
bridge  over  the  Euphrates,  the  hanging  gar- 
dens, the  prodigies  of  sculpture  and  ardiitee- 
ture,  the  temple  of  Belus,  which  had  in  it  a 
golden  statue  forty  feet  high,  were  all  works 
of  Semiramis.  She  likewise  built  other  cities  ; 
set  out  to  conquer  kingdoms ;  marched  against 
the  king  of  the  Indies,  with  an  army  of  three 
million  of  infantry,  five  hundred  thousand  horse, 
a  hundred  thousand  chariots,  &c. ;  and,  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  elephants,  she  contrived  the 
following  excellent  stratsi^m.  She  order- 
ed three  hundred  thousand  black  oxen  to  be 
killed,  and  their  hides  to  be  formed  into  the 
shape  of  elephants,  which,  being  placed  upon 
camels,  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array ;  but  the 
stratagem  did  not  succeed ;  for  the  heroine  was 
defeated,  wounded,  and  put  to  flight;  and,  some 

The  hwtory  time  after,  died  in  her  own  country. 

^^SS^       Her  son  Nynias  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  king. 
NyniM.    From  the  time  of  that  prince,  to  the  voluptu- 
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irioiw  ous  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  which  is  a  space  of 

s.  £ii  more  than  ei^ht  hundred  years,  ive  do  not  find 
of  i  &  single  incident  worth  being  mentioned.  That 

fA  f  prince  is  said  to  have  destroyed  himself  by  fire, 
with  his  women  and  treasures,  when  besieged 
by  Arbaces,  governor  of  the  Medes;  and  thus 
ended  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  to  which  Ctesias 
and  Diodorus  give  a  duration  of  fourteen  ceU'- 
turies ;  while  Herodotus  tells  us  that  it  lasted 
only  five  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Such  a 
history  is,  like  the  fairy  tales,  unworthy  of  re^- 
flection. 

According  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  the  empire  rfj^jSj 
of  Babylon  was  founded  by  Nimrod,  great-  ■^^g?^^  ^ 
grandson  of  Noah;  but  Berosus,  a  Ch^dean  ^*'~'- 
priest,  who,  with  Manetho,  wrote  in  the  time 

'^  of  Alexander,  gives  a  most  prodigious  and  in- 
credible duration  to  this  empire,  boasting  that 
he  had  found  memoirs  which  traced  them  back 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  years.  But  in- 
stead of  giving  us  tacts,  he  fills  his  annals  with 
fictitious  names  of  j>rinces ;  and,  to  give  some 
colour  to  the  imposition,  accuses  N^onassar, 
of  having  suppressed  all  the  histcuries  c^  the 
kingdom,  that  he  might  be  thought  the  first 
sovereign  of  Babylon. 

The  era  of  Nabonassar  is  fixed  seven  bun-  En  of 
dred  and  forty-seven  years  before  Jesus  Christ, 
at  which  time  the  Chaldean  astronomical  ob- 
servations began,  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  Ptolemy.  Those  which,  it  is  al- 
le^d,  were  sent  to  Aristotle  by  Calisthenes, 
which  comprehended  a  space  of  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seven  years,  are  exceedingly 
doubtful,  and  are  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
astronomers.     Simplicius,  a  philosopher  of  the 

VOL.  I.  £ 
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sixth  century,  takes  notice  of  them  only  upon 
the  authority  of  Porphyrins.     It  is  surprising* 
to  find  RoUm  admitting  such  ohservations,  ia 
whose  chronology  they  would  reach  almost  to 
the  deluge. 
The  Amf-      The  authors  of  the  Enelish  Universal  His- 
^^^^^  tory  allege,  that  the  true  nistory  of  Assyria  is 
antiquity-  ouly  to  he  had  in  the  Bihle ;  and  they  begin 
witn  Pul,  who  founded  that  kingdom  seven 
hundred  and  seventy^one  years  before  Jesus 
Christ.     His  successors,  particularly  Salmana- 
zar and  Senacharib,  were  the  scourges  of  Ju- 
dea.     The  same  authors  conjecture,  that  Na- 
bonassar  is  the  Ninus  of  Ctesias,  and  Seminu 
mis  (if  there  was  a  queen  of  that  name)  was 
his  wife  ;  and  that  the  great  works  of  Babylon 
should  be  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
was  celebrated  by  the  taking  of  Jerusalem, 
and  by  the  wonders  which  are  related  of  him 
in  Scripture.    But,  can  we  think,  that  what 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  antiquity 
of  this  empire  must  be  false,  especially  when 
the  Holy  Scripture  places  the  foundation  of 
Nineveh,  as  well  as  JBabylon,  a  little  after  the 
deluge  ? 

\niatever  the  learned  have  been  able  to  ima^  * 
ffine,  either  with  a  desire  to  disentangle  truth 
m>m  ancient  fables,  or  to  reconcile  profane 
history  with  the  Holy  Scripture,  can  only  serve 
to  oppress  the  memory  with  a  load  of  useless 
leammg.  The  empires  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  almost  disappear  in  profeme  hisr 
tory,  after  the  time  of  Sardanapalus,  which  is 
exactly  the  period  when  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
appear  with  lustre  in  the  Jewish  history,  lliis 
smgle  difficidty  has  produced  numberless  vo- 
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lumes,  systems,  and  conjectures,  without  the 
subject  being  either  cleared  up  or  exhausted* 
Liet  us  dedicate  our  time  to  more  useful  re- 
searches. What  Providence  has  thought  fit  to 
wrap  up  in  impenetrable  darjkness,  can  be  of 
no  consequence  to  mankind. 


CHAPTER  n. 

OT  THE  HELIGIOK,  SCEEMCES,  AND  MANNERS 
or  THE  BABYIiONIANS. 

The  country  of  Mesopotamia,  which  is  situ* 
ated  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  «n««4e 
in  one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world,  con-  SSum, 
tends  with  Egypt  for  the  reputation  of  having 
given  birth  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
vast  plains  of  Babylon,  under  a  clear  and  de- 
lightiul  sky,  surrounded  with  all  the  riches  of 
nature,  were  particularly  favourable  for  mak* 
ing  astronomical  observations.  Accordingly, 
the  Babylonians,  or  rather  their  priests  the 
Chaldeans,  from  whom  the  country  derived  its 
name,  have  generally  been  supposed  the  ear- 
liest astronomers  ;  notwithstanding  the  claims 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  superiority  in  every  thing,  and  which  the 
Greeks  allowed  them  upon  too  slender  autho- 
rity, from  their  having  been  bred  in  the  Egyp- 
tian schools.  Mesof>otamia  not  bein^  over- 
flowed like  Egypt,  it  is  natural  to  imagme  that 
it  was  first  peopled,  and  there  is.  some  reason 

e2 
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for  supposing,  that  scientific  knowledge  had 
its  source. in  that,  rather  than  in  the  other 
country. 
Woniiip  of  Unfortunately,  the  propensity  of  the  human 
^25J^  mind  to  superstition  is  so  great,  that  their  first 
in  that  steps  in  the  road  to  science,  have  almost  al* 
**^*^'  ways  led  to  this  destructive  error.  The  Chal- 
deans very  soon  hegan  to  worship  the  stars  as 
gods ;  ana  undoubtedly  the  common  people  be- 
lieved them  to  be  sucn,  while  those  who  were 
better  instructed,  supposed  them  to  be  govern- 
ed by  some  inferior  divinities.  They  called 
tbe  sun  Belus,^  and  the  moon  Nabo,  and  they 
were  their  chief  deities. 
jwiieHa  The  opinion,  that  the  stars  have  a  necessary 
■■*'**^'  influence  upon  the  fate  and  conduct  of  men, 
naturally  took  its  rise  from  this  worship.  One 
consequence  of  tbis  was  judicial  astrology; 
which  absurd  sci^ice  the  priests  supported 
with  the  more  attention,  as  it  secured  their 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  their 
astronomical  observations  being  a^cated  al- 
most solely  to  that  purpose.  Thus,  Kepler 
very  sensibly  represents  judicial  astrology  as 
the  foolish  daughter  <^  a  wise  mother,  wnose 
assistance  was  necessary  for  her  support.  A 
dan^rous  curiosity,  and  a  stupid  credulity,  es- 
tablished astrology.  The  people,  anxious  to 
look  into  futurity,  either  with  a  design  to  de- 
liver themselves  from  impending  evus,  or  to 
obtain  some  wished-for  good,  flocked  to  the 
priests  whose  magical  operations  promised  so 
many  miracles. 


*  J^tff ,  or  Baalf  signifies  Lord. 
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Astarononnr  must  be  defective,  wh^i  culti-  ^^J^ 
vated  only  for  such  a  purpose.  According  to  Omuimm 
Diodorus,  the  Chaldeans  were  not  sufficiently  u^ttmmr* 
expert  to  be  able  to  foretel  the  eclipses  of  the 
sun ;  but  they  knew  the  motion  of  the  planets 
from  west  to  east.  They  divided  each  sign  of 
the  zodiac  into  thirty  degrees,  and  every  de- 
g^ree  into  thirty  minutes.  They  made  the  year 
consist  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days, 
to  which  they  added  the  surplus  five  hours 
and  some  minutes;  and  looked  upon  comets 
as  planets  very  ecca:itric  from  the  earth«  It 
is  said  they  even  calculated,  that,  if  a  man  was 
to  follow  the  sun,  walking  at  a  good  pace, 
round  the  globe,  he  would  arrive  at  the  same 
time  with  nim  at  the  equinoctial  point.  It  is 
true,  that  if  a  man  was  to  walk  a  league  an 
hour,  he  would  go  eight  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feagues  in  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days ;  but  the  circumference  of  the 
^looe  is  about  nine  thousand  leagues.  ^  The 
invention  of  sun-dials  is  likewise  ascribed  to 
them,  which  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
in  the  time  of  Achaz,  five  years  before  Nabon* 
assar.  If  authors  have  represented  the  Chal« 
dean  doctrines  differently,  it  is  owing  to  their 
schools  disagreeing  among  themselves,^  and  the 
opinion  of  an  individual  sometimes  bein^  mis^ 
taken,  for  their  general  doctrine.  Their  ob-r 
servatory  was  a  nigh  tower  in  the  middle  of 
the  temple  of  Belus.  f 

Not  content  with  observing  the  stars  and  omMm 

— '    '  f?*riitrwiHt 


^™— »^"^ 


*  Achilles  Tstius,  who  relates  this  fact,  is  of^  too  modem  a  datt  to  ba 
astaemed  swIBmnf.  authority. 

t  Sao  the  Origin  of  Laws,  &c,  by  Gofpifit,  Fart  IIL 
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the  works  of  nature,  they  endeavoured  to  exa- 
mine the  origin  of  all  thin^,  which  could  only 
be  made  known  by  a  certain  revelation.  Their 
cosmogony  was  a  series  of  various  extrava^an* 
cies.  They  supposed,  that  after  Belus  nad 
formed  the  world  and  the  animals,  he  caused 
his  head  to  be  cut  off;  and  that  the  other  gods 
having  tempered  some  clay  with  the  blood 
which  flowed  from  the  wound,  formed  men, 
who  were  endowed  with  understanding,  and  a 
portion  of  the  deity.  .All  the  Chaldean  fables, 
according  to  Berosus,  were  only  a  mysterious 
aUegory,  to  explain  the  manner  in  wnich  the 
chafs^ks  unravelled  aad  arranged ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  Supreme  God  employed 
another  god  to  form  the  world,  which  is  a  doc- 
trine almost  universally  received  in  the  East. 
Scmiind  But  the  Chaldeans  deserve  chiefly  to  be  cen-- 
M^oiiMioa  sured  for  the  blind  submission  they  required 
dSS^  fix)m  their  disciples,  whom  they  obliged  to  fol- 
low their  opinions.  In  this,  Diodorus  ranks 
them  above  the  Greeks,  whom  the  liberty  of 
thinking  rendered  wavering  and  indecisive. 
But  whether  is  it  better  to  crouch  under  the 
tyranny  of  prejudice,  or  to  employ  our  reason 
in  search  of  truth,  though  at  the  risk  o£  de- 
ceiving ourselves  as  our  predecessors  have  done? 
If  it  mid  not  been  for  a  prudent  boldness,  the 
human  mind  must  have  continued  to  this  day 
the  sport  of  all  the  chimeras  of  the  Ancients. 
Chancellor  Bacon  does  not  disapprove  of  the 
maxim  which  says.  That  the  disciples  sJiould  be- 
Ueve;  but  he  desires  to  add,  ^t  after  being 
taught^  they  should  employ  their  reason.  * 


•  Oporiet  diuxntem  credere.^^^OporUt  jam  tdoetum  jmiich  mo  «!». 
De  Augment  Scicnt. 
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Let  US  observe,  that  Berosus  speaks  of  aThedeii«» 
'eat  delu^  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  i^^b^^ 
ie  tenth  king  of  Chaldea,  wherein  he  mentions 
some  circmnstances  strongly  resembling  those 
in  the  Scripture.  That  king,  by  order  of  Sa- 
turn, built  a  vessel,  into  which  he  shut  himself 
up  with  all  his  family,  the  animals,  and  neces- 
sary provisions.  After  the  deluge,  he  let  fly 
birds,  that  returned  till  they  foimd  the  earth 
dry  and  habitable.  These  are  particular  touches 
of  a  tradition,  which  has  been  spread  over  an 
immense  extent. 

The  arts  flourished  from  time  immemorial  in  An^  loanny 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  and  luxuij,  effeminacy,  dOmadtery 
and  debauchery  equally  prevailed  there ;  either  '"™*^ 
from  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences  imme- 
diatelv  foUowing  a  corruption  of  manners,  or 
that  tney  contribute  indirectly  to  that  corrup- 
tion, from  the  abuse  made  of  them  by  vicious 
men.  If  we  may  credit  Herodotus  and  Strabo, 
this  culture  was  disgraced  by  an  infamous  cus- 
tom; for  they  tell  us,  that  every  woman  was 
obliged,  by  the  law,  to  prostitute  herself  once  to 
a  stranger,  in  the  temple  of  Mylitta,  or  Venus ; 
but  M.  Goguet  represents  this  infamous  prac- 
tice, with  which  the  Babylonians  have  been  so 
much  reproached,  and  which  M.  de  Voltaire  re- 
jects as  absurd  and  impossible,  as  a  proof  of 
their  blind  submission  to  errors,  rather  than  of 
their  Ucentiousness.  He  follows  the  Ancients 
in  imagining,  that  this  custom  was  established 
by  a  superstitious  prejudice,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
serving the  virtue  of  their  women ;  for  there  is 
no  degree  of  extravagance  which  superstition 
does  not  produce  and  render  sacred.  Theybe^ 
lieved  that  Venus  was  a  malignant  deity,  and 
an  enemy  to  the  honour  pf  toe  sex,  and  there-* 
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fore  desired  to  pacify  her  by  this  sa^^rifice.  The 
straager  to  whom  tne  woman  gave  herself  up 
from  this  religious  motive,  was  obliged  to  de- 
Uver  to  her  a  piece  of  money,  with  these  words, 
I  hnpldre  the  Goddess  Myhtta  in  your  favour^ 
Herodotus  *  assures  iis,  that  after  they  had  ful- 
filled the  intentions  of  the  law,  the  BabyloniaQ 
women  were  models  of  conjugal  fideU^.  Jus- 
tin says  the  same  tiling  of  the  women  of  Cyprus, 
and  ^Ellian  of  the  women  of  Lydia,  where  the 
same  law  prevailed,  and  that  the  men  were  so^ 
licitous  to  marry  them.  The  manners  of  the 
Babylonians  were  not  greatly  corrupted  till  af- 
ter tne  conquest  of  Cyrus ;  and  poverty  was  the 
principal  cause  of  their  debauchery. 
ukimen  The  Babylonian  women,  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tJ^i^,  t«ns  of  the  rest  of  the  Asiatics,  lived  familiar- 
'  ly  among  the  men,  and  eat  in  company  with 
strangers,  which  was  probably  the  reason  that 
their  manners  were  more  gentle.  The  dread- 
ful picture  which  is  drawn  of  them  in  Scrip- 
ture, seems  to  disagree  with  the  evidence  of  the 
Jrofane  writers;  but  the  severe  treatment  the 
ews  met  with  in  Babylon,  occasioned  the  keen» 
ness  of  their  complaints.  According  to  Berosus^ 
the  Babylonians  celebrated  an  annual  festival 
which  lasted  five  days,  during  which  time  the 
slaves  took  the  place  of  their  masters,  with  the 
privilege  of  commanding  and  being  served  by 
them. 
^«jHgi«  To  promote  population,  which  is  an  object 
narr^og  of  the  greatest  political  importance,  the  most 
***  ^^  beautiful  of  their  young  women  were  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder ;  and  a  sum  of  money  was 
then  given,  to  whoever  would  take  those  that 


*  Herodotus,  lib.  36. 
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were  ill-favoured,  so  that  they  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  person  that  was  willing  to  accept  of  them 
upon  tne  lowest  terms.  Undouhtealy,  this  is 
only  to  be  understood  of  the  common  people ; 
but,  however,  it  was  a  means  for  all  the  girls 
being  provided.  It  is  not  an  easj  matter  to 
prognosticate  favourably  of  mamages  which 
are  made  at  random,  or  when  the  parties  are 
unknown  to  one  other;  but  what  shall  we  say 
of  ours,  when  money  alone  serves  to  determine 
us,  and  merit  without  fortune  goes  for  nothing? 
Among  the  Babylonians,  if  their  hearts  comd 
not  be  united,  they  were  parted  upon  the  money 
being  restored*  They  did  not  imagine,  that 
they  could  form  indissoluble  ties  rashly.  A 
tribunal  was  elstabhshed  for  marrying  their 
girls,  and  punishing  adultery ;  which  proves 
that  they  held  sacred  the  conjugal  union,  and 
that  their  manners  could  not  be  corrupted  but 
by^  a  breach  of  the  laws. 

The  history  of  Persia  will  bring  us  back  to  flyrfa- 
Babylon.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the 
Syrians;  for  if  it  were  not  for  some  passages  in 
Scripture,  we  should  not  have  known  that  any 
ancient  kings  of  Syria  ever  existed,  or  that 
there  were  kings  of  Damascus,  which  was  the 
capital  of  that  country.  Profane  hi3tor}r  con* 
founds  it  with  Assyria,  till  the  dismembering  of 
Alexander's  empire ;  and  we  are  only  acquaints 
ed  with  some  superstitions  which  prevailed 
there,  from  a  work  written  by  Lucian,  who  says, 
that  the  priests  of  the  goddess  of  Syria  volun^ 
tarily  made  themselves  eunuchs ;  and  were  uni* 
versally  known  b^  the  name  of  GaOi.  The 
learned  suppose  this  goddess  to  be  the  celestial 
Venus  of  Babylon ;  a  conjecture  of  no  conse^^ 
quence. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PHENICIANS. 


Me*  of  When  we  prefer  the  arts  of  peace  to  the 
"'°°**^"^  bloody  enterprises  of  heroes,  one  of  the  noblest 
spectacles  wnich  history  can  present  to  our 
view  isy  the  industry  of  a  people  surmounting 
the  obstacles  which  nave  been  opposed  to  them 
by  nature,  and  supplying  themselves,  by  means 
of  their  genius  and  resolution,  with  whatever 
has  been  withheld  from  them  by  an  unkind 
climate ;  conquering  the  most  terrible  of  all 
the  elements,  and  paving  a  way  to  themselves 
over  the  raging  billows,  to  render  distant  na- 
tions in  some  degree  tributary;  not  only  re- 
fraining from  violence,  but  supplying  them  with 
conveniences  till  then  unknown.  Such  were 
the  Phenicians,  called  in  the  Scripture  Canaan- 
ites,  that  is  to  say  merchants,  a  people  who 
were  celebrated  for  their  antiquity,  their  com- 
merce and  maritime  enterprises,  whom  never- 
theless the  generality  of  historians  have  con-» 
tented  themselves  with  having  barely  named.  - 
N«eMnt7  Socicty  could  not  subsist  without  commerce, 
the  necessities  of  one  being  thereby  supplied 
from  the  superfluities  of  another.  With  those 
things  which  are  in  too  great  quantity,  we  pur- 
chase what  we  want  j  and  it  we  possess  no- 
thing, we  sell  our  labour,  and  live  upon  what 


of 
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it  can  produce.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
when  the  desires,  like  the  necessities  of  men, 
were  confined  within  very  narrow  hounds,  their 
commerce  was  limited  to  a  simple  harter  of 
commodities.  The  shepherd  gave  the  lahourfer 
some  of  his  cattle,  who,  in  return,  gfave  the 
shepherd  part  of  his  harvest ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner other  exchanges  were  made.  As  com- 
merce advanced,  commodities  of  small  hulk,  itspragim. 
and  more  particularly  metals,  as  heing  the 
most  durahle,  and  easily  transported,  were  em- 
ployed to  represent  merchandise,  and  to  serve 
as  a  common  price.  They  hecame.  the  sym- 
bols of  the  real  property  which  the  earth  pro- 
duced, or  industry  could  furnish ;  and  we  find 
them  employed  for  that  purpose  from  the  time 
of  Abraham.  But  a  more  wonderful  art,  the 
art  of  navigation,  was  to  extend  and  give  new 
life  to  commerce. 

The  Phenicians  were  navigators  from  time  Namdon 
immemorial.  Living  in  a  barren  country  upon  ^^^ 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  found  PhenkaMfc 
the  necessity  of  seeking  resources  elsewhere. 
They  perceived  that  the  sea,  which  separates 
countries,  might  likewise  serve  to  unite  them; 
and,  after  different  attempts,  exposed  their 
lives,  in  a  piece  of  brittle  wood,  to  the  mercy 
of  winds  and  waves,  in  order  to  procure,  in 
other  climates,  what  nature  had  denied  their 
own.  The  forests  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  the 
convenience  of  their  harbours,  were  valuable 
advantasfcs  which  they  knew  how  to  improve. 
It  is  believed  that  their  commerce  was  become 
extensive  a  few  ages  after  the  delude ;  which  is 
the  more  astonishing,  as  a  knowledge  of  navi- 
gation implies  a  progress  being  mBde  in  astro- 
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nomy,  and  a  number  of  difficult  arts.  They 
could  have  no  other  guide  but  the  stars,  and 
at  first  attended  chiefly  to  the  Great  Bear,  and 
afterwards  to  a  star  in  the  Little  Bear,  which  is 
much  nearer  the  pole.  Who  could  have  ima- 
gined that,  in  a  luture  period,  ships  would  be 
guided  upon  the  immense  ocean  by  means  of  a 
small  needle  ?  It  was  a  prodi^,  at  that  time, 
to  see  people  transported  to  different  climates 
and  new  skies. 
QtmiaM  While  the  Egyptians  beheld  the  sea  with  a 
*'**^  superstitious  horror,  the  Phenicians  had  the 
courage  to  pass  over  it,  and  thence  reaped  the 
greatest  advanta^s.  They  planted  numerous 
colonies  in  the  isles  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes, 
Greece,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia ;  they  visited  the; 
south  coasts  of  Spain,  passed  the  Strait,  and 
penetrated  into  the  ocean.  Cadiz  became  their 
magazine ;  Betica,  and  the  rest  of  Spain,  sup- 
plied them  with  immense  wealth:  They  ex- 
ported from  thence  honey,  wax,  pitch,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  tin,  &c.  Tneir  vessels  were  so 
overloaded  with  silver,  that  they  were  even 
obliged  to  hang  weights  of  it  to  tneir  anchors, 
instead  of  lead.  According  to  Strabo,  they 
had  some  settlements  on  the  western  coasts  of 
Africa,  soon  after  the  Trojan  war.  The  Scrip- 
ture makes  mention  of  frequent  voyages  being 
made  by  Solomon's  fleets,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  Phenicians,  to  the  land  of  Ophir  and 
Tarshish,  fwhich  is  thought  to  be  the  king- 
dom of  Sofala  in  Ethiopia),  from  whence  they 
returned  at  the  end  of  three  years,  loaded  witn 

fold,  silver,  ivory,  precious  stones,  and  other 
inds  of  merchandise.     Beine  factors  for  all 
the  known  world,  they  carefruly  concealed  the 
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secret  of  their  navigation,  because  they  were 
afraid  of  being  rivalled ;  a  jealousy  natural  to 
merchants,  but  contrary  to  the  common  good 
of  mankind. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  than  the  enter-  nwir  vi^. 
prise  which  they  executed  to  satisfy  the  curio-  5fri«bf 
sity  of  Nechos  King  of  Egypt,  about  six  hun-  *>» 
dred  and  ten  years  before  J  esus  Christ.  That 
prince  ^made  them  sail  from  the  Red  Sea,  with 
orders  to  steer  their  course  along  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  and  enter  the  Mediterranean 
by  Hercules's  Pillars,  or  the  Straits  of  Cadizw 
In  three  years  they  actually  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile. 

The  form  of  their  trading  vessels  was  ahnost  Form  or 
round,  because  the  necessity  of  keeping  near 
the  shore  obliged  them  to  make  up  m  breadth 
for  their  want  of  depth ;  but  for  their  warlike 
expeditions,  they  had  vessels  of  a  different  con- 
struction, which  were  both  long  and  sharp.  I 
do  not  know  which  deserves  the  greatest  admi- 
ration, the  immense  superiority  of  our  marine, 
over  that  of  this  ancient  nation,  or  the  great- 
ness of  their  maritime  undertakings,  which 
were  executed  with  such  slender  means,  and 
in  defiance  of  such  obstructions. 

The  value  of  the  Phenician  stufis,  and  their 
^kill  in  dying,  is  well  known.  Their  purple,  ^^ 
we  may  say,  was  a  gift  of  fortune ;  for  the  dis- 
covery was  owing  to  a  shepherd's  dog,  who, 
being  compelled  by  hunger,  devoured  a  shell- 
fish, the  blood  issuing  from  which  dyed  his 
tauzzle  of  such  a  colour,  that  the  people,  being 
struck  with  its  beauty,  applied  it  to  their  ma- 
nufactures; and  it  has,  smce  that  time,  been 
reserved  for  the  garb  of  princes.    A  similar 
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origin  has  produced  many  important 
ries ;  and,  as  nature  is  inexhaustible,  observa- 
tion will  unquestionably  produce  many  more. 
Their         What  has  been  already  said  upon  the  science 
*^'***^    of  the  Egyptians,  may  in  part  be  applied  to  tbe 
Phenicians.     A  people  wno  understood  com- 
merce and  navigation,  could  not  fail  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  geometry,  mechanics,  arithme- 
tic, geography,  &c.     They  acquired  them  by 
degrees ;  and  certainly  a  very  inaccurate  prac- 
tice supplied  the  want  of  theory*     To  them 
the  invention  of  the  alphabet  has  been  com- 
monly ascribed ;  and,  by  dint  of  genius,  they 
seem  to  have  outstripped  the  Egyptians,  who, 
being  wedded  to  old  customs  and  hereditary 
prejudices,  stopped  at  the  very  point  where 
every  thing  seemed  to  invite  tnem  to  perfec- 
tion, and  to  the  making  of  fresh  discoveries ; 
while  the  others  were  incessantly  making  some 
new  attempts  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  and 
every  step  they  took  was  marked  with  a  de- 
gree of  success. 
Effiseteofa      Pcrhaps  the  thirst  of  gain  contributed  as 
'^'^  much  to  their  success  as  their  natural  disposi- 
tion.    Such  a  passion  is  hurtful  to  morals ;  it 
introduces  dishonesty,  with  which  the  Pheni- 
cians  have  been  much  reproached;   and   the 
riches  which  it  heaps  up  frequently  produce  a 
depravity  of  manners.     JBut  indolence  and  po- 
verty are  attended  with  as  bad  consequences. 
If  we  see  vices  among  an  industrious  people, 
who  are  enriched  by  commerce,  humanity  is 
comforted  by  a  view  of  the  wonderful  eftiects 
of  application,  the  resources  and  conveniences 
which  it  procures,  and  the  happiness  which  it 
diffuses  over  even  those  conditions  which  are 
apparently  the  most  wretched  and  unhappy. 
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Sidon,  which  was  the  capital  of  Phenicia,  held  %IJJ|^ 
the  empire  of  the  sea  for  a  considerahle  time, 
to  which  the  famous  city  of  Tyre  succeeded. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  Carthage  in  Foandatioa 
another  place,  which  was  founded  by  a  colony  c^L^fc 
of  Tyrians,  about  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
years  before  Jesus  Christ,  and  owed  its  exist- 
ence to  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  a  monarch. 
Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  having  put  to  death 
the  husband  of  his  sister  EUssa  or  Dido,  that 
he  might  seize  upon  his  immense  riches,  this 
courageous  princess  fled  away  with  all  her  hus- 
band's treasure,  and,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  famous  city,  which  we 
shall  see  made  even  Rome  tremble.  The  Car- 
thaginians, like  the  Phenicians,  succeeded  by 
carrying  on  an  advantageous  commerce ;  but 
their  rum  may  serve  as  a  lesson  to  commercial 
states,  who,  by  giving  themselves  up  to  a  desire 
of  miakin^  conquests,  certainly  expose  them- 
selves to  destruction. 

Phenicia  was  not  entirely  freed  irom  super-  FheokSaii 
stitions  by  their  activity  in  business ;  but  they   "SS?" 
seem  to  have  been  less  addicted  to  them  than 
the  Egyptians.     The  worship  of  Venus  at  Bi- 
blo8  was  intermixed  with  debauchery  ;  and  hu- 
man sacrifices  made  a  part  of  their  religious  ce- 
remonies.   They  adopted  some  absurd  tradi- iiewonhip 
tions  about  Adonis,  who  was  likewise  named       "^ 
Osiris  or  Thammuz.     At  the  time  the  river  A- 
donis  appeared  to  be  tinged  with  blood,  which 
is  a  very  natural  phenomenon,  where  the  cur- 
rent sometimes  sweeps  along  with  it  a  reddish- 
coloured  earth,  the  women  bitterly  lamented 
the  death  of  the  Adonis  of  Venus,  manifesting 
their  sorrow  by  mournful  sacrifices,  and  even 
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by  scourgings.  The  next  day,  supposing  him 
to  he  come  again  to  life,  and  ascended  to  the 
heavens,  they  shaved  their  heads  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Egyptians  did  upon  the  death  of 
their  god  Apis ;  but  they  who  wished  to  pre- 
serve their  hair,  were  obliged  to  prostitute 
themselves,  and*  the  profits  of  the  cnme  were 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  temple. 

In  proportion  as  the  true  religion  exalts  a 
man  aoove  himself,  so  much  do^s  superstiticm, 
on  the  contrary,  debase  him  below  the  brute ; 
a  maxim  inculcated  by  a  thousand  examples, 
and  from  whence  two  advantages  should  natu- 
rally follow ;  the  one,  to  attach  us  to  that  per- 
fect worship  taught  us  by  Christianity  ^  the 
other,  to  guard  us  from  those  illusions  and  fol- 
Ues  which  are  an  insult  to  the  Deity,  and  de- 
base human  nature. 
Worki  Sanchoniathcm  of  Berytus  in  Phenicia,  the 
Sm^tm^  most  ancient  writer  next  to  Moses,  some  of 
*"««•  whose  works  are  still  extant,  wrote  the  anti- 
quities of  his  own  country,  according  to  the 
best  critics,  about  the  time  of  Joshua,  and 
traces  them  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Some  striking  rays  of  light  may  be  seen  in  his 
fabulous  cosmogony,  as  in  all  the  others  which 
^  are  the  produce  of  h\u[nan  fancy.  He  men- 
**  ^  tions  a  dark  chaos,  and  a  Spirit  (rnviAei)  which 
set  the  universe  in  order ;  but  no  more  of  his 
ideas  have  any  resemblance  to  what  is  contained 
in  the  Bible.  He  neither  speaks  of  the  fall  of 
man,  nor  of  the  deluge,  nor  of  the  dispersing 
of  the  people  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  it  has 
therefore  been  said,  upon  too  slight  grounds, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
£usebius,  who  has  preserved  a  valuable  frag- 
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ment  of  that  author,  translated  hy  PhUo  of  Bi- 
blos,  accuses  him  of  tending  to  atheism ;  and 
the  same  thin^  has  been  repeated  by  a  hundred 
'writers,  who  have  always  asserted  that  his  in- 
tention was  to  authorize  idolatry.  These  two 
accusations  seem  contradictory ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  the  author  has  only  related 
what  were  the  theological  opinions  of  his  coun- 
try, and  what  he  himself  beUeved.  He  men- 
tions a  first  man  and  first  woman,  yery  dijBerent 
from  Adam  and  Eve,  and  ascribes  the  inven- 
tion of  arts  to  their  descendants ;  to  one  the 
making  of  fire ;  to  another  the  building  of  huts ; 
and  to  others  hunting,  fishing,  making  utensils 
of  iron,  &c.  He  rests  the  authority  of  his  his^ 
tory  upon  the  \vriting8  of  Thaaut,  who  was  calU 
ed  Hermes  by  the  Greeks,  and  Mercury  by  the 
Latins.  His  work  is  at  present  looked  upon  t6 
be  authentic ;  and  his  account  of  the  first  ages 
of  the  world,  though  clouded  with  fables  fuid 
obscure  allegories,  may  be  read  with  advaa^- 
tage.  * 
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B«ii^  Xh£  Hebrews  did  not  become  A  people,  of 
Jewish  na.  acQuire  a  fixed  establishment,  till  a  consider^ 
^^  abfe  time  after  those  nations  of  whom  we  have 
been  now  speaking.  They  were  only  wander- 
ing shepherds  or  slaves,  till  the  time  of  their 
leaving  E^pt ;  yet  their  books  make  the  basis 
of  the  Christian  faiths  Here  we  ought  hnmbl j 
•to  reverence  the  admirable  works  of  the  Crea- 


tor, and  the  incomprehensible  mysteries  of 
providence,  which  is  the  first  object  for  the 
study  of  a  Christian ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  nei- 
ther the  Pentateuch,  nor  the  other  parts  of 
the  Bible,  can  be  indifierently  mixed  with  pro- 
fane history,  without  confounding  aU  our  ideas. 
Can  a  theocratical  government,  directed  by  the 
immediate  orders  of  the  Supreme  Being;  a 
chain  of  miracles  subverting  the  order  of  na^ 
ture ;  a  train  of  uncommon  actions  explained 
by  supernatural  principles ;  be  proper  subjects 
for  critical  discussion,  or  giyejust  ideas  ot  hu- 
man poUcy  and  social  life  ?  The  Jews,  confined 
to  a  small  spot,  and  from  principle  unwilling  to 
mix  with  other  people,  continued  long  in  ob- 
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scmity ;  they  were  almost  perpetually  enslaved 
by  every  one  who  thought  fit  to  attack  them, 
and  becjEune  objects  of  contempt  and  hatred  to 
all  their  neighbours ;  a  rude,  barbarous,  super* 
stitious  people,  even  un&JthfuI  to  the  true  God, 
who  loaded  them  with  benefits ;  a  people  who 
received  knowledge  and  laws  direct  from  hea« 
ven,  yet  scarcely  deserve  to  be  reckoned  in  the 
number  of  civiuzed  nations. 
.  When  we  view  them  in  the  li^ht  most  inte- 
resting to  the  human  mind,  our  mquiries  must 
be  limited  to  some  peculiarities  in  their  laws  and 
customs.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  those 
divine  precepts  which  every  one  is  taught  in 
infancy. 

Their  religious  laws  were  blended  with  their  iiiekws  of 
civil  law,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  whole  uJ^ShHA 
was  a  religious  duty,  because  it  was  ordained  ^^? 
from  God,  or  rather  by  God  himself.     But  as 
that  salutary  restraint,  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
does  not  always  check  the  passions ;  and  as  the 
Jews  guided  tnemselves  only  by  the  senses,  they 
had  scarcely  any  idea  of  a  future  state ;  there- 
fore there  were  dreadful  threatenings  and  se- 
vere punishments  denounced  against  offenders. 
He  ^o  broke  the  Sabbath  was  stoned ;  and  it  severitj 
was  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  to  perform,  any  j^^,^^^ 
sort  of  work,  to  make  any  kind  of  purchase,  or 
even  to  light  a  fire.     Children  who  obstinate- 
ly disobeyed  their  parents,  were  punished  with 
death.     A  blasphemer,  an  idolater,  or  an  adul- 
teier,  might  be  instantly  stoned  without  any 
form  of  trial.     Such  executions  were  called  tiie 
decree  of  zeal ;  but  might  they  not  sometimes 
become  the  decrees  of  iiatred  and  fanaticism  ? 

r2 
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Insolvent  debtors  were  made  slaves*  Crimes 
which  were  looked  upon  as  trivial  by  other  mo- 
tions, were  frequently  punished  with  death  by 
the  Jews. 
Ugdtm^  An  endless  number  of  expiations,  legal  cere- 
^!SZ^  monies,  and  precepts,  of  which  we  do  not  know 
^'  the  origin,  served  to  keep  this  fickle  peojile  in 
subjection.  There  were  a  number  of  animalg 
which  they  were  forbidden  to  eat,  such  as  the 
ho?,  the  lutre,  and  the  rabbit ;  crawling  insects^ 
ana  fish  without  fins  or  scales.  These  animals 
were  reputed  to  be  unclean,  and  the  person  was 
thought  to  be  defiled  who  touched  them  even 
when  dead.  The  ashes  of  a  red  heifer  were 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  greatest  part  of  their 
expiations;  and  the  leaters  qf  jeakusy^  which 
were  employed  when  a  man  suspected  his  wife 
of  infidelity,  seem  very  much  to  resemble  our 
ancient  ordeals  or  judicial  trials.  Bitter  herbs 
mixed  with  holy  water,  and  a  form  of  impreca- 
tion accompamed  with  some  reli^ous  ceremo* 
nies,  made  the  bellies  of  the  guilty  swell  and 
burst.  *  The  law  of  grace  has  abolished  i^ 
these  customs,  as  well  as  circumcision,  which 
was  positively  commanded  to  the  Jews.  They^ 
like  many  otner  nations,  offered  human  sacn* 
fices. 
sdbiMiied  Every  seventh  year  was  Sabbatical,  and  then 
^|j^  all  the  ubours  of  agriculture  were  susp^ided* 
They  gave  their  harvest  to  the  poor,  to  strangers, 
and  to  orphans,  and  freedom  to  their  slaves,  dia- 
chargin?  all  debts  which  were  owing  to  them 
by  Israelites.  They  Ukewise  did  the  same  at 
their  jubilee,  which  was  celebrated  every  fiftieth 
year.    At  that  period,  every  one  resumed  his 

*  NumbciB,  ▼.  S4)  ftc. 
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proDerty  in  ijehatever  manner  it  had  been  a£eii« 
ated.  The  desire  of  perpetuating  families  oc« 
casioned  this  law,  which  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  common  course  of  transactions  in 
a  great  and  wealthy  nation.  They  had  six  ci^ 
ties  of  refuge ;  but  they  only  served  as  sanctu- 
aries,  to  protect  those  who  fled  to  them  Gxna 
tiiie  seventy  of  justice,  in  case  of  involuntary 
homicide;  but  assassins  might  be  torn  eyea 
from  the  altar,  to  suffer  death.  It  is  an  incon- 
ceivable abuse  to  let  asylums  become  a  protec- 
tion to  criminals. 

Tliough  the  tribe  of  Levi,  according  to  Ja«  BoHSMcf 
eob's  prophecjr,  was  to  be  di^rsed  among  the  ^ 
others,  and  the  priests  and  Levites,  according 
to  a  law  in  Deuteronomy,  could  have  only  the 
tithes,  the  offerings ,  and  ^  ranaom  of  the  firsts 
bom  for  their  portion,  yet  the  priests  seem  to 
have  been  very  well  provided.  They  had  the 
possession  of  forty  cities ;  they  collected  seve« 
ral  kinds  of  tithes ;  the  first-firuits  and  offer- 
ings were  considerable.  Things  vowed  to  God^ 
except  cattle,  lands,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earthy 
might  be  redeemed  for  money ;  and  tbese  vows 
added  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  priesthood* 
The  chief  priests  exercised  very  great  powers 
even  in  civu  matters;  and  Moses  ordained  that, 
in  aU  difficulties,  the  people  should  have  re* 
course  to  the  priests  and  judee,  and,  imonpain 
of  death,  to  abide  by  their  decision.  *  from 
these  different  regulations,  which  are  proper 
for  a  theocracy,  many  false  conseauences,  con- 
trary to  sound  government,  have  oeen  deduc- 
ed;  as  if  the  new  law  was  the  law  of  Moses, 
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and  to  be  a  Chrigtian,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
been  a  Jew. 

All  strangers,  their  language,  history,  arts 
and  sciences,  were  looked  upon  with  horror  or 
TU  J«wi  contempt  by  the  Jews.  They  were  entirely  ig^ 
^^1^1^  norant  of  navigation  and  astronomy,  even  after 
their  return  from  Babylon.  They  looked  upon 
eclipses  with  an  eye  of  superstition,  without 
havmg  a  word  in  their  language  by  which  they 
could  express  that  phenomenon :  however,  they 
unquestionably  brought  from  Egypt  some  of 
the  natural  knowledge  and  customs  of  that 
country.  They  always  concealed  their  sacred 
books  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  when 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  procured  a  translation 
of  them,  they  instituted  &sts  to  commemorate 
the  supposed  misfortune.  There  seems  to  have 
been  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  the 
Jews  and  the  inhabitants  of  every  part  of  the 
world  where  either  reason  or  politeness  have 
been  ciiltivated. 
Origin  of  There  is  room  to  believe,  in  opposition  to 
l*^^-  the  opinion  commonly  received,  that  poetry  a^. 
mong  other  nations  did  not  spring  from  reh- 

fion,  since  the  songs  of  the  savages  only  cele- 
rate  the  praises  and  heroic  deeds  of  their 
countrymen ;  and  even  small  nations  are  quot- 
ed, who,  though  they  have  no  ideas  of  religion, 
yet  have  poets.  In  all  probability,  poetiy 
sprung  from  lively  passions,  or  froxa  a  desire 
to  imprint  facts  upon  the  memory:  but  the 
Jews,  from  the  first,  dedicated  it  tP  the  most 
sacred  purpose,  and  their  Psalms  and  Spiritual 
gongs  exalt  the  soul  to  the  throne  of  Godi 
Most  of  the  learned  differ  from  Le  Clerc,  who 
thought  these  poems  were  in  rhyme, 
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Neither  are  there  sufficient  proofs  that  the   whftOm 
Hebrew  was  the  mother-tongue  of  the  whole  **i^'" 
world ;  and,  as  M.  falconet  observes,  it  is  &om  Jgj^ 
a  mistaken  zeal  for  rel^ion  that  this  opinion 
has  been  established.     Ine  ancient  commerce 
of  the  Pbeniqians,  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
the  conquests  of  the  Arabs,  and,  lastly,  the  Cru- 
sades, haye  probably  introduced  the  Oriental 
words  which  are  found  in  the  Occidental  kui«^ 


The  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Midianites,  Edo- 
mites,  Amalekites,  Canaanites,  and  Philistines, 
who  were  at  war  with  the  Jews,  are  noj;  worth 
mentioning' :  almost  all  of  them,  though  idola^ 
ters,  sul^tted  to  ciicumcision. 

9  M^mobw  de  I' Acad,  dw  Intcript,  iqm.  9. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Ot  XHE  MEDXS  BUTORE  CTRUS. 

As  these  two  nations  formed  but  odi^  fjaanam 
^*2** empire  mider  Cyrus,  before  whose  time  every 
■"■rtoqr   thing  relating  to  their  histo^  is  obscure  and 
**"**^  uncertain,  they  ought  to  be  included  in  the 
same  article,     it  is  necessary  to  repeat  inces- 
santly, how  little  the  Greeks  are  to  be  credited 
upon  the  subject  of  antiquities.     Their  own 
reveries,  frequently  added  to  groimdless  tradi- 
tions, were,  by  their  writings,  erected  into  his- 
torical monuments.    If  that  able  geographer 
Ptolemy  computed  that  the  Caspian  sea,  irom 
east  to  west,  was  twenty-three  degrees  and  a 
half,  though  in  its  greatest  extent  it  is  less  than 
four,  how  much  more  reason  have  we  to  be- 
lieve that  history  must  overflow  with  errors, 
at  a  time  when  it  was  written  without  either 
criticism  or  inquiry,  but  merely  to  please  the 
taste  of  those  who  furnished  its  authors  with 
£Etbles  ? 
rim  utAm     We  have  no  occasion  to  examine  what  Cte- 
'^Jll^^^sias  and  his  follower  Diodorus  have  said  about 
ySkK.    the  ancient  Medes;  a  single  observation  will 
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be  sufficient.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whether 
Arbaces  governor  of  Media,  which  was  under 
the  Assyrian  yoke,  took  advantage  of  the  effe- 
minacy of  Sardanapalus  to  excite  a  revolt  a* 
gainst  him,  or  some  other  cause  produced  the 
same  effect ;  but  the  Medes  did  shake  off  the 
yoke,  and  Uved  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
anarchy  ahnost  as  dreadful  as  slavery,  till  they 
found  that  unbridled  liberty  was  an  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  mischief.  1o  remedy  this  evil, 
they  appointed  Dejoces  judge,  who,  by  making 
laws,  and  administering  justice,  put  an  end  to 
their  disturbances,  ana  restored  good  order. 
Perhaps  it  was  with  a  view  of  being  sought 
after,  and  to  be  raised  to  a  more  elevated  sta^ 
tion,  that  he  suddenly  retired,  after  a  prudent 
discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  judge ;  but  ne  was 
no  sooner  gone,  than  licentiousness  renewed  all 
their  former  miseries,  which  Dejoces  alone  was 
thought  capable  of  dispelling;  and  therefore 
they  chose  him  king,  about  six  hundred  years 
betore  Jesus  Christ. 

Being  elated  with  his  new  dignity,  or  believ-  ^J^ 
ing  that  despotism  was  necessary  to  restrain  his 
suDJects,  he  affected  an  excessive  severity ;  shut 
himself  up  within  the  walls  of  an  inaccessible 
palacCy  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  gave  or- 
ders that  nobody  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Erivilege  of  seeing  him  but  the  officers  of  his 
onsehold,  and  aQ  others  be  obliged  to  apply 
to  his  ministers  ;  Ukewise,  that  whoever  dared 
to  laugh  or  spit  in  his  presence,  should  be  pu- 
nisliec}.  Montesquieu  observes,  that  this  was 
a  way  to  make  royalty  respect^,  but  not  the 
king.  But  is  it  not  a  way  to  make  both  the 
king  and  royalty  hated  ? 
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FaUa  It  is  Said,  that  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  the  ca- 
^^^  pital  of  the  kinigdom,  built  by  Dejoces,  was 
^^^^*  encompassed  with  seven  walls,  one  rising  above 
another  the  height  of  the  battlements,  and  these 
battlements  were  of  different  colours,  white, 
black,  purple,  blue,  oran^,  and  the  two  last 
silvered  and  gilded.  This  description  of  He- 
rodotus seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with 
that  of  mount  Bagistan  in  Media,  which,  Dio- 
dorus  says,  was  cut  into  a  groupe  by  order  of 
Semiramis,  representing  her  placed  in  the  midst 
of  a  hundred  of  her  guards. 

Diodorus  gives  us  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Me- 
dia, of  whom  Herodotus  makes  no  mention, 
so  that  we  may  say  they  have  written  quite 
different  histories ;  but  it  is  of  little  consequence 
to  us  to  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  these 
princes  till  the  time  of  Cyrus. 
immvtabi.  Thc  manners,  laws,  and  religion  of  the  Medes 
w^  were  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  the  Persians, 
of  whom  1  am  about  to  give  an  accoimt.  One 
thing  which  distinguishes  the  Medes  is,  that 
the  royal  authority  could  neither  change  nor 
repeal  a  law  once  passed ;  and  that  the  educa-r 
tion  of  their  princes  was  trusted  solely  to  wo<« 
men  and  eunuchs.  Thus,  an  error  once  made 
into  a  law  could  not  be  revoked  ;  ^nd  the  edu« 
cation  of  their  princes,  if  we  may  use  the  ex^ 

fression,  would  naturally  make  tnem  women  I 
^olygamy  was  not  only  allowed,  but  command- 
ed m  Media.  Strabo  says,  that,  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  at  least 
seven  wives  ;  and  that  a  woman  was  aespised, 
if  she  had  not  at  least  five  husbands.  *  But  how 
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is  it  possible  to  belieye  this,  unless  we  can  sup* 
pose  that  both  men  and  women  were  common ; 
and  in  that  case,  what  appearance  of  marriage 
could  remain  ?  Formerly,  every  thing  said 
by  the  Ancients  was  believed;  but,  at  present, 
doubts  spring*  up  incessantly. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OF  THE  PERSIAN  EBfPIRE.      CTKUS  AND  HIS 
IMMEDUTE  SUCCESSORS. 

The  Persiaiis  are  certainly .  one  of  the  most  a»^ 
ancient  nations^  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  r^niiiii, 
learned,  formed  a  considerable  power,  even  in 
the  time  of  Abraham ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Cyrus,  which  was  a  very  remarkable 
period,  about  five  hundred  and  sixty  years  be-, 
fore  the  Christian  era,  that  they  became  fa- 
mous and  truly  formidable.  It  should  seem, 
that  no  period  ought  to  be  better  known ;  yet 
the  birth,  the  expeditions,  and  death  of  that 
conqueror,  are  historical  problems  impossible 
to  be  solved. 

Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Xenophon,  who  wrote 
about  a  century  after  Cyrus,  give  accoimts  as 
opposite  as  if  they  had  written  at  the  distance 
of  ^several  ages.    Who  then  is  to  be  believed? 
Xenopbon's  Cyropedia  is  plainly  the  work  of  a  ^fejjj?!' 
philosopher,  rather  than  a  historian,  a  kind  of  aa  imoertaui 
moral  and  political  romance,  composed  for  the    ^^'^' 
instruction  of  princes  and  ^tatei^men.     Some 
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Eeople,  supposing  the  facts  to  be  true,  because 
e  nad  an  opportunity  of  being  informed  on 
the  spot ;  and  especially  because  they  are  more 
agreeable  to  Scripture,  made  it  the  source 
from  whence  they  nave  taken  their  histories ; 
but  these  reasons,  so  far  from  being  certain^ 
are  but  probabilities  very  slightly  founded. 
'  Is  it  not  very  singular,  that  people  can  expect 
to  discover  truth  with  certainty,  in  a  work 
which  is  interwoven  with  fables?  After  the 
learned  Freret,  I  must  add,  that  Xenophon's 
conformity  with  the  Scripture  is  imaginary, 
for  he  rather  contradicts  the  Scripture;  and 
even  his  Cyropedia  is  invalidated,  by  his  his- 
tory of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger, 
where  he  says,  that  Cyrus  g^t  possession  of  the 
empire  of  Media,  by  gaining  a  victory  over  his 
grandfather  Astyages,  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
histories  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias.  * 

While  we  warmly  recommend  the  Cyrope- 
dia, of  which  HolUn  and  the  English  authors 
of  the  Universal  History  have  given  an  ab- 
stract, we  cannot  join  with  them,  in  allowing 
it  to  be  a  source  of  historical  information 
worthy  of  credit.  A  few  just  observations  are 
infinitely  preferable  to  uncertain  narrations. 
Cyrus,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  son  of 
Bg  Cambyses  king  of  Fersia,  and  of  Mandane, 
^>~-  daughter  of  Astyages  king  of  Media,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  founder  of  a  vast  empire,  which 
he  established  by  his  conquests.  At  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Thymbria,  he  defeated  the  Ba- 
bylonians, overthrew  their  empire,  and,  after  a 
long  siege,  took  the  city  of  Babylon,  by  chang- 

*  Men;  de  1*  Aoad.  des  Inacript  torn.  Hi 
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ing  the  course  of  the  river  Euphrates,  through 
whose  channel  he  made  his  wa^  mto  the  heart 
of  the  city,  while  the  inhabitants  were  im- 
mersed in  the  drunkenness  of  a  festival.  Five 
hundred  and  thirty-six  years  before  Jesus  Christ, 
he  published  the  famous  decree,  which  permit- 
ted the  Jews  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  after  three- 
score and  ten  years  captivity ;  and  then  pur^ 
suing  his  conquests,  he  extended  his  domini- 
ons to  the  river  Indus  on  the  east ;  to  the  Cas«- 
pian  and  Black  Sea,  on  the  north  ;  to  tlie  J&- 
gean,  on  the  west ;  to  Ethiopia  and  the  Ara-r 
bian  Gulf,  on  the  south  ;  making  it  the  great- 
est empire  which  till  that  time  had  ever  ex- 
isted. 

According  to  X^iophon,  that  hero  died  in  c<mtr«Ee. 


b^d,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  thirty  years ;  m^te^ 
but  Herodotus  says,  that  he  was  defeated  and  ^^^^^^ 
killed  fighting  against  Tomyris,  Queen  of  the 
Massagetes,  who^  with  her  own  hands,  threw 
his  head  into  a  vessel  full  of  blood,  saying, 
T'hou  hast  always  iliirsted  after  blood,  now  take 
Ay  JUL  By  Diodorus  Siculus's  account,  he 
was  crucified  by  this  princess.  Ctesias  makes 
him  die  of  a  wound  which  he  received  in  Hyr- 
cania ;  and  different  writers  kill  him  in  different 
ways.  Such  is  the  authority  of  histories  which 
depend  solely  upon  tradition. 

Xenophon  makes  his   Cyrus  a  model  for  cjra  qnte 

firinces  and  mankind.    He  fights  solely  in  de-  ^^J^jj 
ence  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  son  of  Astyages,    "j^ 
whose  only  daughter  ne  married,  and  gains  the         ^^ 
love  of  all  mamdnd  by  his  moderation.    His 
prisoner,  the  beautiful  young  Princess  Panthea, 
found  in  him  a  protector  of  her  virtue ;  and 
her  husband,  King  Abradates,  impelled  by  gra- 
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titude,  comes  over  to  the  army  of  Cyruu.  The 
Cyrus  of  Herodotus  is  very  different.  He  takes 
up  arms,  and  seizes  the  crown  of  his  grand-- 
Crastts.  father  Astyages.  Having  conquered  Crcesus, 
King  of  Lydia,  he  most  barharously  ordered 
him  to  be  burnt  alive.  When  Croesus  was 
placed  upon  the  pile,  he  exclaimed,  O  Salon ! 
Solon  I  and  being  asked  the  reason  of  his  in- 
voking Solon,  he  answered.  That  a  philosopher 
of  that  name,  upon  seeing  his  immense  riches, 
had  formerly  told  him.  That  no  man  could  call 
himself  happy  "while  he  livedo  as  he  could  not  Jbre^ 
see  "what  might  happen  to  him  before  his  death  ;  a 
truth,  adds  he,  which  I  now  know  by  woful 
experience.  Cyrus  being  struck  witn  these 
words,  and  reflecting  on  the  inconstancy  of 
fortune,  revoked  his  mhuman  sentence,  at  the 
idea  of  which  his  heart  should  have  recoiled. 
Herodotus's  Cyrus,  like  almost  all  conquerors, 
is  a  scourge  to  the  human  race,  while  the  Cyrus 
of  Xenopnon  is  a  blessing  to  the  nations  he 
conquered. 
Whatnuiy  Pcrhaps,  the  real  Cyrus  was  only  skilful 
je^^'of  Ai^d  ambitious,  a  ^reat  man,  and  good  enough 
^^  prince  to  entitle  him  to  the  encomiums  which 
were  bestowed  upon  him,  notwithstanding  the 
acts  of  injustice  which  were  the  fruit  m.  his 
ambition.  The  discipline  which  he  introdu- 
ced into  his  army;  tne  arms  which  he  gave 
them  for  close  fighting,  instead  of  bows  and 
arrows,  to  which  tney  had  been  accustomed  be- 
fore his  time,  undoubtedly  contributed  great- 
ly to  his  success. 

If  the  history  of  his  immediate  successors 
be  examined  with  accuracy,  we  shall  find  it 
too  blended  with  a  number  of  fables,  which 
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makes  it  very  nmch  to  be  doubted.  I  shall 
only  point  out  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
events. 

It  is  but  steldom,  that  the  glory  of  the  pa- 
rent descends  to  the  children ;  but  when  they  iJ^_ 
tarnish  it  by  their  own  misconduct^  it  loads  y«*»- 
them  with  in&my.     Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cy-  CAioTiKt. 
rus,  showed  himself  a  monster  upon  that  throne 
which  his  father  had  filled  with  the  greatest 
lustre,  and  in  his  whole  conduct  appeared  to 
be  a  ^ious  madman.    His  hatred  against  A- 
masb  King  of  Egypt,  inspired  him  with  the 
desire  of  laying  waste  and  subduin?  that  king- 
dom ;  but  upon  his  arrival  on  the  frontiers,  he 
was  informed  of  tbe  death  of  that  monarch, 
who  was   succeeded  by  Psammenitus ;  how- 
ever, he  continued  his  march,  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Egyptians,  and,  by  his  cruel- 
ties, rendered  his  name  odious.     Herodotus 
says,  that  he  saw  the  skulls  with  which  the 
field  of  battle  was  strewed,  in  his  time.   Those 
of  the  Egyptians  were  hard  as  stone,  because 
the  lieads  of  the  children  of  that  country  were 
shaved,  and  the  bones  were  hardened  oy  the 
the  Sim ;  those  of  the  Persians  were  soft  and 
brittle,  because  they  were  accustomed  to  wear 
turbans  from  their  infancy.    Sut  nothing  can 
supply  the  want  of  valour,  in  which  the  Egyp- 
tians were  deficient. 

If  we  may  depend  upon  the  history  of  those  fjgjS^ 
times,  the  ruin  of  the  Egyptians  was  hastened  nunofdw 
by  superstition.     It  is  said,  that  Cambyses,  ^^Byp*"-- 
being  desirous  to  take  the  city  of  Pelusium  by 
assault,  placed  a  multitude  of  cats,  do^,  and 
other  ammals  that  were  deemed  sacred  in  E- 
gypt,  in  the  first  rank  of  his  army,  so  that  the 
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Egyptians,  from  a  fear  of  wounding  their  gods, 
did  not  attempt  to  discharge  their  weapons 

Xinst  the  enemy ;  and  by  this  means    the 
ze  was  taken  without  opposition.     A  su- 
perstitious idea  is  sufficient  to  extinguish  sen- 
timents the  most  affecting  to  human  nature, 
love  of  country,  and  the  desire  of  self-pre- 
servation.    From  that  time,    the   Egyptians 
were  always  slaves  to  strangers  whom  they 
despised. 
EzpediUon      Cambyscs  being  resolved  Ukewise  to  subdue 
bS^  Ethiopia,    a    savage    country,    where    bodily 
stren^h  was  the  greatest  merit,  sent  spies  un- 
der the  title  of  ambassadors ;  but  the  King  €^ 
Ethiopia,  who  saw  his  intention,  dismissed  the 
ambassadors  with  orders  to  carry  his  bow  to 
their  master,  with  this  advice,  that  he  should 
make  war  against  the  Ethiopians,  when  the 
Persians  had  sufficient  strength  to  bend  that 
bow  with  the  same  ease  that  he  could;  and 
thank  the  Gods^  added  he,  Jbr  not  having  ins^^ 
ed  us  with  a  desire  to  extend. our  territories.  Cam- 
byses  was  so  enra^d,  that  he  immediately 
marched,  without  either  having  formed  a  plan 
for  his  conduct,  or  furnished  himself  with  pro- 
visions, which  soon  obliged  him  to  return  with 
disnace. 
inoMtnoiiB      He  ordered  his  brother  Smerdis,  who  was  the 
"S[25»^^  only  man  able  to  bend  the  King  of  Ethiopia's 
^^«^j^  bow,  to  be  assassinated.    He  espoused  his  own 
'"*^  sister,  after  having,  for  form  sake,  referred  the 
question  of  this  incestuous  marriage  to  the 
judges  of  his  kingdom,  whose  servile  meanness 
could  not  but  comply  with  his  desires.     Their 
answer  was,  That  indeed  they  had  no  taw  tchich 
permitted  a  brother  to  tnarrjf  his  sister^  but  thejf 
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wem  f^  ^^  wKch  pemdtled  the  kings  tf  Persia  to  do 
gQs  jj   whatever  they  thought  proper, 

^,  The  following  instance  will  give  a  still  ^rwityor 
j^  n  stronger  picture  of  despotifim  and  smyish  mean- 
^  ness.  Cambyses  asked  his  fayourite  one  day, 
^.  what  was  said  of  him  in  priyate  conyersation* 
yL  *  Your  g^reat  qualities  are  much  admii^, '  re* 
^  t^  plied  Prexaspes  (the  name  of  the  &vourite) ; 
^  but  they  allege  you  loye  wine  too  much.' 
^  They  umouhte&f  suppose^  said  the  King,  Aa$ 
[^  mne  impairs  my  faeulUee;  you  shall  judge  imme^ 
|g,  diatefy.  He  presentljr  began  drinking  to  ex«r 
^,  cess ;  and  then  orderii^  the  son  of  Irexaspes 
^g  to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  apartment,  with  nis 
j^t  left  hand  upon  his  head,  he  took  a  bow,  and 
^  haying  bent  it,  said  he  would  shoot  the  young 
1^  man  uut>ugfa  the  heart;  which  he  accordingly 
1^  did,  adding  exultingl^  to  the  &rf;her.  Have  I  a 
f/  steady,  hand  f  To  vmich  the  contemptible  flat^ 
f,  terer,  as  if  unaffected  with  the  munier  of  his 
^  «on,  replied,  Ap(Jh  could  not  have  aimed  better. 
jf  Camoyses  was  informed,  on  his  return  to   TktsL^ 

^      Persia,  that  some  conspirators  had  chosen  him  '^  ~' 
^       a  successor,  which  made  him  threaten  immes- 
^       diate  yengeance ;   but  an   accidental  wound 
from  his  own  sword,  deliyered  the  world  from 
^       his  cruel  tyranny.    The  new  king  was  one  of 
the  Magi,  a  priest  unworthy  of  reigning.     He 
declared,  that  he  wa3  prince  Smer£s,  me  bror 
,        ther  of  Cambyses,  who  had  be^i  put  to  death;* 
'The  impostuDs  was  discoyered,  and  a  conspt^. 
«  racy  being  formed  by  some  of  the  nobilii^,  mejr 
murderea  the  counterfeit  Smerdis,  and  ^ariu^, 
son  of  Hystaspes,  one  of  the  conspirators,  be- 
came master  of  the  empire.     Can  we  betieye, 
iwith  Herodotus,  that  the  affiur  wa^  deci^jed  \sf 
the  neighing  of  his  horse  ? 
yoL.  I.  G 
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from  the  peaceable  state  of  the  people,  the  bert; 
as  well  as  most,  ancient  fbnu  oi  govemmeat  is 
monarchy,  moderated  by  prudent  laws,  and  the 
execution  supported  by  the  prince  who  makes 
those  laws  the  rule  of  his  own  conduct.  The 
Platos,  Aristotles,  and  Plutarehs,  are  obliged  to 
acknowled^  it,  notwithstanding  their  republi- 
can prejudices.  But,  when  a  man  sets  hunaelf 
up  as  a  deity,  treading  his  fellow-cteatures  vao^ 
der  his  feet,  without  any  law  but  his  own  ca- 
price, or  the  least  respect  for  the  natural  rights 
of  humanity,  it  b  the  very  extreme  of  violence 
and  usurpation ;  it  owes  its  existence  either  to 
the  sword  always  prepared  for  murder,  or  to 
slavish  cowardice  ready  to  receive  the  galling 
chain. 

^(TiMifaer  Is  it  possible,  that  a  form  of  govemmeat  can 
subsist,  where  the  people  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  prince,  so  that  they  have  neither  security 

^b^*    for  meir  property,  nor  for  their  personal  safe^ 

*™**^  ty  ?  Uniibubtediy  despotism  every  where  finds 
same  boundary,  either  m  fundamental  laws,  cus^ 
toms,  manners,  g^meral  interests,  or  in  its  own 
particular  interest.  Love  of  liberty,  and  a  har 
tred  of  the  Persians,  certainly  made  the  Greeks 
paint  Asiatic  despotism  in  colours  much  too 
strong :  however,  amidst  these  exaggerations 
there  is  too  much  truth ;  and  the  present  state 
of  Asia,  in  many  respects,  conficms  the  teati-» 
mony  of  the  Ancients. 

Ung  ^  The  Persian  despot,  for  we  can  scarce  give 
him  any  other  name,  assumed  the  titles  of  Hie 
Great  Kin^f  or  The  King  of  Kings.  The  people 
were  obliged  to  prostrate  themselves  before 
hjm  as  a  divinity ;  and  we  have  seen  to  what 
degree  of  meanness  his  courtiers  were  reduced^ 


wbeh  the  least  inattenticm  exposed  them  to  ca- 
pital punishment.  Xenophon  mentions  two 
people  whom  the  younger  Cyrus  put  to  deaths 
for  not  having  covered  their  hands  with  their 
sleeves  in  his  presence. 

Let  us  compare  these  firi^htful  idols,  with  aa  ^y!!^^ 
B&Lbie  beneficent  prince  m  the  midst  of  hisimy/wya 
subjects,  like  the  father  of  a  £unily,  inspiring    ^^ 
love  and  respect  by  his  looks,  deriving  the 
strength  of  his  government  from  his  sacied  i^ 
gard  to  the  laws,  punishing  only  criminals,  and 
receiving  the  homage  of  me  heart  rather  than 
of  compulsion,  and  we  shall  easily  judge  which 
of  the  two  is  the  image  of  the  Supreme  Beings 
who,  having  created  all  men  equal,  would  not 
have  estabhshed  some  superior  to  the  rest,  but 
for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

That  education,  however,  which  Plato  says  Ensdiait 
was  given  to  the  princes  who  were  intended  to  aJiTMii^ 
succeed  to  the  crown  of  Persia,  was  well  caU 
culated  to  make  them  great  men  and  excellent 
kings.  At  seven  years  of  age  they  were  taught 
the  bodily  exercises;  after  which,  the  chief 
eunuchs  or  officers  of  the  palace  instructed 
them  in  the  first  lessons  of  morality.  At  four- 
teen they  were  put  under  the  care  of  four  men« 
eminently  distinguished  by  their  prudence  and 
abilities.  The  first  tai^t  them  the  doctrine 
of  the  Magi^  or  the  science  of  rdigion  and 
government ;  the  second  accustomed  them  to 
speak  truth,  and  to  do  justice ;  the  third,  to 
subdue  their  passions  by  temperance ;  and  the 
fourth,  to  acquire  a  courage  superior  to  every 
sense  of  fear  and  danger.  ^ 

■         ■■  ■  .  II         ■  ■■!■     1^  .        I  ■  I  * 
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Without  examining,  whether  it  would  be 
ddT  more  proper  to  separate  these  objects  of  in- 

^;g^  struction,  or  to  umte  them  in  forming  a  good 
moral  aiid  political  system,  it  is  evident  that  the 
fruits  of  such  an  education,  supposing  (what 
appears  to  me  incredible)  that  it  contmued  in 
use  after  the  time  of  Gyrus,  must  be  soon  lost 
in  the  intoxication  of  despotism,  in  the  bosom 
of  luxury,  effeminacy,  ana  voluptuousness,  sur- 
rounded with  every  object  the  most  likely  to 
corrupt  the  head  and  the  heart.  The  kings  of 
Persia,  intoxicated  with  pride  and  the  indul- 
gence of  their  passions,  torgot  that  they  were 
men;  they  worshipped  themselves  ^  requir- 
ing adoration  from  their  slaves.  Tnere  is  a 
proclamation  ascribed  to  Xerxes,  which  offer- 
ed a  very  high  reward  to  whoever  should  dis- 
cover a  new  pleasure.  If  such  a  proclamation 
could  have  existed,  it  serves  to  display  the  char 
racter  of  a  despot,  shut  up  in  W  seraglio^ 
where  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  centre  oi 
the  universe. 

The  Persians  had  some  regulaticms  in  theic 
government  and  legislation  uncommonly  excel- 
lent; but  it  is  certain  that  despotism  made 
them  degenerate  into  grievances.     The  king- 

Sitept.  dom  was  divided  into  provinces ;  and  the  satraps 
or  governors  receivea  their  instructions  imme- 
diately from  the  king,  and  were  accountable 

EttaMnb-  for  every  thing  to  hun.  To  facilitate  their 
""*  ^  correspondence,  couriers  were  established,  who 
travelled  day  and  night  to  carry  despatches, 
which  is  a  custom  said  to  be  introduced  by  Cy- 
rus, and  not  known  till  very  lately  in  Europe. 
We  find  that  the  University  of  Paris,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  playing  a  too  distinguished 
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jnrt,  employed  couriers,  eyen  befoce  the  kings 
Bad  any  appointed  for  the  afiairs  of  state. 

JLest  the  satraps  should  abuse  their  dutibiority, 
the  King  of  Pjarsia  yisited  the  prpyiuces  in  perr 
son,  or  Bent  some  emineni;  men  as  commission? 
ers,  who  were  commonjy  called  tie  ^s  and  ears 
^  the  prince ;  an  excdlent  custom,  provid^ 
the  report  of  those  eyes  and  ears  was  faithful 
and  enectuaL     It  was  the  duty  of  an  officer  of 
the  crown  to  wake  the  king  every  morning', 
and  say  to  him,  Artse^  prince^  and  pdnk  qfm^ 
Junctions  Jbr  "which  Oramaze/i  *  placed  you  upon, 
tie  ihrofw.    Thes^  fine  forms  prove  nothing ; 
for  if  the  heart  is  not  affected  with  a  sense^ 
of  its  duty,  the  ear  is  deaf  to  th^  lessons  pf 
prudenpe« 

The  finances  were  lodked  upon,  with  reason, 
as  an  important  object  of  pohtical  administrar 
tion,  witnout  which  eveiy  tninjg  in  a  great  state 
would  languish  and  decay.   Every  province  had 
its  separate  treasury,  in  which  all  contribution^ 
were  deposited ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
sums  which  Alexander  &und  m  many  places, 
they  were  immense ;  for  example,  fifty  thousand 
Jal^its  of  silver  in  ingots  at  Susa.    ^During  the 
reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  the  people  taxed 
themselves  voluntarily,  for  the  suppprt  of  th§ 
king  and  his  army.    I>arius,  the  son  of  Hystasr  n« 
pes,  imposed  annual  taxes,  which  procurea  him  ^ 
the  name  of  the  Merchant.    The  JPersian^  paid 
no  taxes  for  their  lands ;  but  money  and  provi* 
sions  were  levied  from  their  provinces  (proba* 
bly  the  conquered  provinces).   Rollin  observes, 
that  the  practice  of  receiving  part  of  the  con- 

f  OramazeMf  or  Ontmoda,  w«  (he  £enian  name  for  poA 
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txibutions  in  kind,  displays  wisdom,  modeiBr< 
tion,  and  hvunanity  ;  because,  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  that  were  remote  from  conmierce, 
the  people  could  not  turn  their  commodities 
into  money^  but  at  a  considerable  loss.  This 
observation  may  be  just,  if  nothing  was  taken 
from  the  people  but  what  the  necessities  of 
the  state  required ;  but  that  cannot  be  easily 
imagined,  since,  in  time  of  war,  beside  these  or* 
iSnary  imposts^  two  protdnces  ^ere  taxed  a  qtam^ 
Uty  ^com^  mffident  to  maintain  a  hundred  and 
twenty  tiiousand  meru 
p-^^5^  Population  and  agriculture,  two  of  the  most 
ewoiinged.  important  objects,  and  essentially  united,  at-^ 
tmcted  the  attention  of  their  governm^it ;  and 
here  religion  went  hand  in  hand  with  politics* 
The  Persians  looked  upon  a  numerous  poste* 
.  rity  as  a  heavenly  blessmg ;  and  the  king  be* 
stowed  rewards  annually  upon  those  who  had 
man^  children.  That  population  may  be  a 
blessing,  it  is  necessary  that  the  earth  should 
supply  sufficient  nourishment  fw  its  inlmbi- 
Agricohare  tuits.  Agricultute,  that  nurse  of  the  himMUi 
^'"^""^  race;  that  source  of  plenty,  health,  and  inno* 
cent  pleasures;  that  preserver  of  morals,  and, 
as  Xenophon^  calls  it,  that  school  of  all  the  vir* 
tues,  was,  in  an  eminent  degree,  honoured  and 
encouraged  in  Persia,  as  well  as  in  E^rpt. 
They  ev«i  ^eemed  fi^tilizing  of  the  eartn  as 
an  act  of  religious  merit.  They  acquainted  the 
king  with  the  state  of  cultivation,  who  punish- 
ed the  remissness  of  some,  while  he  rewarded 
the  industry  of  others ;  and  one  day  in  the  year 


\ 


he  partdok  of  the  feast  of  the  labourers.  *  The 
younger  Cyrus  planted  many  trees  with  his  own 
bands,  which  would  not  be  a  subject  of  enco* 
mium,  if  the  intention  did  not  place  the  amuse* 
ment  in  the  most  respectable  light  Even  at 
this  day,  the  Emperor  of  China,  on  a  particular 
festival,  holds  the  plough,  that  he  may  set  the 
example  to  his  subjects  ;  a  ceremony  which,  as 
it  certainly  produces  the  best  efiect,  is  per^ 
haps  more  worthy  of  the  throne  than  all  those 
that  are  intended  to  display  the  pride  of  roy^ 
alty. 

If  the  forgetting  those  evils  which  war  has  cm  mow. 
occasioned,  could  prevent  similar  disasters,  it  ■^^^^* 
were  weU  that  the  very  name  should  be  blotted 
from  the  annals  of  the  world;  but  the  pasnons  ' 

which  have  always  given  rise  to  that  scourge 
of  the  human  nice,  will  still  continue  to  pro* 
duce  it.  Although  man  certainly  was  not  ere- 
ated  to  fight  with  his  fellow-creatures,  like  the 
wolves  and  tigers  who  seem  to  be  intended  to 
devour  other  animals ;  and  though  he  can  only 
become  ciiiel  by  stiiQing  the  cries  of  nature, 
yet  war  is  found  to  be  necessarilv  interwoven 
with  the  political  constitution.  The  most  just 
and  hiimane  princes  are  sometimes  obliged  to 
undertake  it,  either  on  account  of  injuries  re« 
ceived  from  their  neighbours,  or  ambitious 
powers  ;  and,  eaiposed  to  such  a  situation,  they 
find  it  necessary  to  keep  warriors  to  defend  the 
riehts  of  their  subjects,  who  must  be  disciplin- 
ea  and  trained  to  tne  use  of  arms,  made  valu* 
able  in  the  sight  of  their  countrymen,  and  for« 
midable  to  the  enemy. 
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hands  of  ledpeotable  madters,  whose  sole  care 
was  to  make  them  brave,  just,  and  wise.  Those 
that  were  not  bred  up  in  this  excellent  schoc^ 
were  excluded  from  all  honours  and  employ* 
ments.  However,  we  are  likewise  told,  that 
the  fathers  had  the  care  of  the  education  of 
their  children.  J(f  you  wish  to  be  saints^  say 
their  sacred  writings,  instruct  your  children^  ie^ 
cause  all  their  good  deeds  mU  be  imputed  to  you.^ 
To  this  religious  motive,  undoubtedly,  reason 
added  some  still  more  affecting. 
nwpniudi-  Some  vices,  which  are  too  seldom  punished 
ii^tSde.  ^  society,  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  o£  the 
Persian  laws.  An  ungrateful  person  might  be 
smnmoned  to  a  trial,  and  punished.  Omr  laws 
scarce  punish  in  any  case,  out  where  an  attack 
is  made  upon  persons  or  their  property.  Sen* 
timents  of  honour,  or  the  dread  of  reproach, 
might  supply  the  defect,  if  these  sentiments 
were  properly  impressed  upon  the  mind,  and 
corruption  had  not  rather  given  a  lustre,  than 

particular 


neawOio- 


,  ^  The  power  of  life  and  death  which  fathers 
S^  had  over  their  children,  an  inhuman  right  esta- 
blished  amon^  many  of  the  ancient  nationsi 
was  softened,  by  a  prohibition  of  exercising  it 
for  slight  faults,  or  a  first  offence.  Besides,  as 
the  children  had  the  highest  respect  for  their 
fathers,  there  was  seldom  occasion  for  them  to 
employ  that  power.  They  looked  upon  parri- 
cide as  a  crime  naturally  impossible,  and  tii^e- 
fore  had  no  law  against  it. 

tJlHi^     ^^  ^^^  ?^  ^™*^  ^^  a  virtue  which  strong- 
tiiePcniaBa.  ly  chanu^terized  the  Persians,  as  it  was  held  in- 
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&moiis  Mnon?  tbem  to  tell  a  lie  ;  as  well  as  to 
live  upon  crrait,  because  meanness  and  false<* 
hood  seemed  to  be  inseparable  from  such  a  life« 
A  people  whose  conduct  and  conversation  are 
FBg^lated  by  truths  must  be  both  respectable 
and  happy ;  but  when  they  are  led  by  self-in- 
teiest,  and  their  moiuls  corrupted,  it  is  impos* 
sible  but  they  must  be  contaminated  by  fiilse* 
hood  ;  whicn  undoubtedly  the  Persians  ex« 
perienced,  when  they  gave  themselves  up  to 
luxury,  and  of  course  to  a  love  of  riches,  which 
annihiliaites  every  virtuous  sentiment. 

The  odious  custom  of  having  eimuchs  to  Emmdim. 
fi^uard  the  women,  which  prevailed  universally 
m  Asia,  b  ascribed  to  their  dissoluteness.  They 
are  not  only  accused  <^  canning  polygamy  and 
concubinage  to  the  greatest  excess,  hut  like^ 
wise  of  incestuous  marriages  with  their  own 
mothers  and  daughters,  which  were  perhaps  li^ 
mited  to  a  few  examples,  as  they  are  both  re^ 
pugnant  to  modesty  and  sound  policy.  *  Plu-i 
tarch  tells  us,  that  Artexerxes  Mnemon  married 
one  of  his  daughters  by  the  advice  of  his  mo* 
ther,  who,  to  flatter  his  criminal  passion,  was 
not  ashamed  to  say,  //  is  you  wmm  God  has 
gioen  M  the  <mh/  law  to  the  PersianSj  as  the  sole 
ruk  (f  tsihat  is  honourable  and  dis/ionourable^  ti* 
eious  or  virtuous. 

Such,  at  last,  was  the  servile  disposition  of  shamrfid 
the  Persians,  that  they  could  look  upon  thefhePeiwu». 
crimes  of  their  sovereign  with  a  kind  of  vene- 
ration.   They  did  not  even  blush  at  being  his 
slaves ;  and  we  are  told,  that  after  having  been 


*  Fhilo  alleges,  that  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  recommended  mar- 
riage with  motlmi    The  Egyptians  autliorised  marriage  with  sisters. 
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their  religion  from  the  errors  which  had  been 
introduced  hy  the  Sahians.     It  is  from  him 
that  they  derived  the  doctrine  of  two  princi- 
ples, not  such  as  it  has  been  since  taught  oy  the 
Manicheans,  but  free  from  absurd  contradic-  \ 
tions.     The  jmrpose  of  this  doctrine  is  to  ex-  j 
plain  the  origin  of  evil,  so  as  to  show  that  God  : 
18  not  the  author  of  it.    According  to  the  Per- 
sian system,  the  good  principle  is  a  supreme, 
eternal,  and  independent  bemg,  who  created 
light  and  darkness,  and  is  called  Oramaxes; 
the  bad  principle,  Arhmtnus,  derives  his  origin 
from  darkness ;  and,  though  opposed  in  every 
thiuj^  to  the  purposes  of  Oromazes,  yet,  in  spite 
of  hmiself,  ministers  continually  to  his  ^lory, 
and  from  thence  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil 
is  derived.    This  contest  will  last  to  the  end 
of  the  world.   Then  there  will  be  a  resurrection, 
the  Ught  separated  from  darkness,  and  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  shall  meet  the  fate 
they  have  deserved. 
The  s«ider.     The  SoddcT^  the  sacred  book  of  the  Persians, 
which  has  been  made  known  all  over  Europe 
by  the  learned  Thomas  Hyde,  contains  sublime 
ideas  united  with  most  excellent  lessons  of  mo- 
mUty.    Nor  is  this  to  be  wcmdered  at ;  for  in 
every  age,  and  in  every  country,  sound  reason 
may  lead  man  to  all  that  forms  human  wisdom, 
when  confined  within  the  bounds  of  nature. 
^        The  duties  prescribed  to  the  Magi^  or  priert^, 
were  well  calculated  for  a  station  to  be  filled 
by  men  who  were  to  set  an  example,  and  give 
instructions  to  the  ignorant.     Tne  following 
precepts  relate  to  i£e  Chief  Priest.     L  He 
must  preserve  himself  spotless,  becaiuie  God 
has  made  choice  of  him  to  be  holy.    U.  He 
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luui  k  should  take  tithes  from  the  laity,  but  only  as 
rom  t  Almoner  of  the  Deity,  that  he  may  divide  a^ 
mong  the  poor  the  tribute  paid  by  the  rich. 
III.  He  ought  to  be  not  only  well  skilled  in 
the  law,  but  likewise  in  every  science,  because 
it  is  his  duty  to  instruct  all  the  professors  of 
his  religion.  IV.  He  ought  to  study  chiefly 
to  distinguish  truth  from  error.  V.  He  should 
fear  only  God,  and  hate  nothing  but  sin.  VI. 
Though  he  may  be  honoured  with  revelations 
from  heaven,  he  ought  not  to  publish  them; 
because  he  will  perplex  the  people,  who  ought 
to  be  ^ided  by  the  written  law.  * 

While  the  Ms^i  adhered  to  these  regula-   .Au^ew 
tions,  they  must  have  shown  themselves  worthy  '*15i^*'* 
ministers  of  their  religion,  excellent  magistrates 
for  the  preservation  of  morals ;  and  the  more 
respectable,  as  the  influence  they  had  over  the 
minds  of  the  people  was  employed  solely  for 
i:he  public  TOod.     Their  manners  were  aus- 
tere, but  without  misanthropy ;  and,  according 
to  the  description  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  they 
tvere  plainly  dressed,  and  slept  upon  the  groundf. 
Their  food  was  herbs,  cheese  and  bread,  and 
their  principal  employment,  praying  to  God, 
and  exhorting  the  people  to  live  good  lives : 
But,  like  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  priests.   Their  too 
they  acquired  too  much  power  to  remam  con-  taSority. 
fined  to  the  discharge  of  their  religious  duties. 
The  kings  and  great  men  were  educated  by 
them  •  No  important  afiair  was  determined  with-       * 
out  their  advice ;  and  Pliny  assures  us,  that, 
even  in  his  time,  they  commanded  the  King  qf 
Kings,  f     As  the  credit  of  the  Magi  depended 

•  See  the  UniYenal  Hbtory,  Vol  III.,  or  Hyde,  Rel.  veL  Pen.  15. 
f  L»0O.  e.1. 
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chiefly  upon  their  knowledge,  they  kept  it  a 
mystery ;  and  no  foreigner  was  allowed  to  re- 
ceive instruction  without  leave  from  the  prince, 
which  was  a  &vour  granted  to  Th^nistocles  at 
the  time  when  he  served  the  Persians  against 
his  own  coimtry.  The  Greek  philosopheis 
greatly  respected  the  schools  of  the  Maei ;  and 
It  is  said  that,  from  them,  Pythagoras  derived 
some  of  his  doctrines. 
H<nr  Let  yotir  imagination  glance  over  Persia, 
^j^SSS^  dialdeia,  Egypt  and  India,  and  return  hy  Ger- 
to^^l^  many  and  Gaul,  and  you  will  find  every  where 
po'ww.  in  the  priesthood  nearly  the  same  attachment 
to  the  mterests  of  their  order,  and  the  same 
conduct.  All  the  ancient  priests,  who  formed 
a  distinct  class  of  men,  had  likewise  their  s^a- 
rate  interests,  of  which  they  were  excessively 
jealous.  Being  the  depositaries  of  religion  and 
science,  the  lunpires  of  kings,  and  the  oracles 
of  the  people,  now  was  it  possible  but  they 
should  frequently  abuse  their  power;  a  power 
most  excellent  when  solely  employed  for  the 
preservation  of  morals,  but  eoually  &tal  when 
it  becomes  an  instrument  of  tne  passions?  It 
was  an  error  common  to  all  the  different  go- 
vernments, or  rather  the  efiect  of  human  ieno- 
nmce,  which  could  not  fix  a  proper  boundary 
between  civil  authority  and  reUgious  offices, 
nor  respect  the  priesthood  in  proportion  to  the 
advantages  arising  from  it,  without  furnishing 
it  with  means  and  motives  for  CToploying  them 
against  the  public  interests  The  m<»ne  tlie 
cferical  function  is  venerable,  the  g;reater  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  bemg  abused ; 
but  religion  having  been  one  of  the  nrincipal 
foundations  of  civil  society,  we  should  not  oe 
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Buipri&ed  to  find  that;  k^  mimsters,  s^r  having 
giuded  the  moraJp  md  ppijoions  of  the  people^ 
daould  possess  the  aeoretj  ^^4  <^  course  the  de- 
sire, to  acquiie  wefijteh,  or  assunxe  thf  reins  of 
goveramient^ 

Xhe  ^^ersiaa  histoiims  celejbr^te  one  of  th^ 
4mcient  kings,  whose  name  was  Hushai?|g,  tp 
-whoaoi  they  ascrihe  their  finst  code  of  laws,  the  ^^^ 
divjtsion  of  the  ^oopire  into  provinces,  ^d  the  "i^ 
invention  of  pnocA  of  ^.e  iA^truinents  ,of  agrir 
4niltuxe,  and  likewise  i^e  writing  a  hook,  whose 
title  is,  The  fVisdom  of  all  Ag^s.  This  >iook  i? 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  excellent  maxims.  The 
passage  which  I  shall  transcribe  from  the  Uni- 
versal History,  win  give  an  idea  of  Castem  wisr 
dom.  ^  Great  kings  are  gods  upon  earth,  who, 
in  power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  are  as  much 
superior  to  the  rest  ofmen,  as  God  is  supe- 
rior to  them.  Let  not  their  high  rank,  how- 
ever, lead  them  to  behave  with  severity  to 
their  subjects.  The  thimder  is  heard  but  sel- 
dom; the  sun  shines  every  day.  For  one  in- 
stance of  vengeance,  Goa  bestows  ten  thou- 
sand tokens  of  his  favour.  Kings  ought  to 
imitate  him  by  doin?  all  the  good  they  can. 
Let  them  recollect,  that  though  it  is  in  their 
power  to  take  away  life,  it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  restore  it.  Therefore,  be  careful 
not  to  decide  rashly,  and  prevent  fruitless  re- 
gret. Ministers  are  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  monarchs;  but  it  is  to  these  that  the  peo- 
ple must  have  recourse  when  they  are  ill 
used.  Let  a  king  be  careful  in  the  choice  of 
his  ministers ;  for  the  laying  oiFences  to  their 
charge  will  have  as  little  effect  in  cahning 
his  enraged  people,  as  for  a  murderer  to  plead 
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*  in  his  vindication,  that  it  was  his  sword,  and 

*  not  himself ,  which  slew  his  neighbour.  Wick- 
^  ed  princes  have  sometimes  had  good  mini- 

*  sters ;  but  virtuous  princes  have  seldom  con- 

*  tinned  bad  ministers  long  in  their  service/ 
&c.  However  ancient  this  work  may  be,  it 
certainly  cannot  be  of  so  early  a  date  as  is  re- 
presented. Men  are  possessed  with  a  strange 
passion  for  heightening  the  value  of  things,  by 
giving  them  a  fabulous  antiquity,  when  their 
greatest  merit  should  consist  in  their  confor- 
mity with  good  sense. 
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INDIANS. 


If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  antiquity  of  a  peo-  ABtimity 
pie  from  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  coun-    ^|^, 
try  they  possess,  the  Indians,  especially  upon 
tro  banks  of  the  River  Ganges,  were  perhaps 
liie  first  civilized  nation.    This  conjecture  is 
confirmed  by  their  monuments ;  and,  though 
the  fragment  written  by  Ctesias  upon  India,  is  - 
filled  with  falsehoods,  and  the  Oriental  histories 
of  it  are  still  more  fabulous,  jet  it  is  known 
that  the  ancients  travelled  into  that  country  for 
instruction ;  and  there  are  even  now,  learned 
men  of  sound  judgment,  who  believe  that  the 
fWptians,  and  the  Greeks  after  them,  receiv- 
ed both  their  religion  and  philosophy  from 
thence.     It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  or  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  had  its  origin  there,  which  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  its  antiquity.     That  souls 
have  passed  from  one  body  into  another,  has 
been  believed  from  time  immemorial,  both  in 
£gypt  and  in  Asia. 

According  to  Arrian,  an  author  of  veracity,  Di^ion  «- 
the  Indians  were  a  free  people,  and  divided  *"' 
into  seven  different  classes,  which  were  never 
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confounded  by  intermarriages.    One  class  were 
Inspectors^  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  an  acj- 
count  to  the  prince  of  the  conduct  of  the  rest. 
The  Labourers  enjoyed  a  degree  of  respect 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  agriculture. 
They  were  never  taken  from  the-  country  to  be 
otherwise  employed.     In  time  of  war,  an  in- 
violable law  preserved  both  their  persons  and 
property  untouched.   They  imagined  that  evei-v 
thing  was  wanting,  unless  the  lands  were  cul- 
tivated; and  that  could  not  be  doneproperly  if 
husbandmen  were  not  protected.    The  class  of 
the  Bramins,  or  Bracmnans,  of  whom  we  shall 
speak  particularly,  had  the  preeminence  over 
all  the  rest,  because  they  were  the  masters  of 
religion  afid  science,  and  enjoyed  all  the  powers 
inoonvcnt.  of  the  pricsthood.     This   separation  of  the 
1^  Castes^  or  different  ranks  of  the  people,  still 
continues*    We  have  seen  the  unavoidable  in- 
conveiiiencies  with  which  it  is  attended.     It  is 
a  silly  prejudice  which  persuades  people,  that 
when  children  are  connned  to  their  father's 
profession,  every  art  must  be  broue^ht  to  per- 
fection; whereas  the  experience,  bou  of  Egypt 
and  Asia,  proves  the  contrary.    Besides,  the 
Castes  mutually  detest  one  another,  even  from 
a  religious  principle,  which  is  an  enormous 
fisiult  in  society. 
iiMKiaieet     The  Indians  were  in  a  fireat  measure  in- 
'^J^  debted  for  their  renown  to  the  Brachmans, 
Bmnim.  whom  wc  call  Bramitis.    These  were  as  much 
respected  as  the  Persian  Magi,  or  Egyptian 
priests.    They  were  exempted  from  taxes,  con- 
sulted at  court,  and  governed  the  minds  of  the 
people.     They  were  astrologers,  prophets,  phi- 
losophers, and.  theologians ;  and  theu:  doctrine 


vfBS  simpcNTted  by  an  austerity  in  life,  which 
excited  me  admiratioii  even  of  strai^rs.  They 
stood  exposed  to  the  scorching  sun,  and  made 
their  bodies  proof  against  the  severest  trials ; 
dcsspising  those  who  die  of  old  age  and  infir- 
mities, and  ordering  themseh^es  to  be  burnt 
alive  when  life  became  a  burden  to  them ;  as 
was  done  by  Calanus,  in  presence  of  Alex* 
ander's  army.  Many  of  them  wore  no  clothes, 
and  therefore  were  called  Gymnosaphists. 

The  MetempOTchosis  was  one  of  the  fuada-  Poetnaerf 
mental  points  oi  their  doctrine ;  and  the  per-  ^^d^T 
suasion  that  human  souls  passed  into  the  bo- 
dies of  brutes,  prevented  them  from  eating  any 
kind  of  flesh ;  a  groundless  opinion,  which, 
however,  saved  the  spilling  the  blood  of  ani^ 
mals,  and  had  likewise  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  checking  the  human  passions,  either 
by  temperance,  or  through  fear;  for  they  ima* 
gined,  that  the  punishment  of  crimes  would  be 
to  have  their  souls  thrust  into  some  unclean 
or  detested  animal  after  death.  There  are  such 
numbers  of  pernicious  prejudices  in  the  world, 
that  some  kind  of  respect  is  due  to  those  which 
produce  good  effects, 

Accormng  to  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  the  iiieaiiigy 
Brachmans  oelieved  that  the  world  had  a  be^  b^^^ 
finnnins*  and  will  have  an  end;  that  the  Su- 
^leme  Being  ^as  omnipi^nt;  that  in  early 
times  the  fountains  ran  with  milk,  wine,  oil^ 
lM:id  honey ;  but  man  having  abused  such  ad- 
vantages, was  deprived  of  wem  by  God,  who 
ordered,  that  in  future  he  should  gain  his 
bread  by  his  labour.  The  Vedam,  which  is 
the  sacred  book. of  the  Brachmaos,  contains 
the  same  principles,  with  a  mixture  of  absurd 
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fables.  It  teaches  the  people  to  believe  in  a 
Supreme  Being,  who  is  a  pure  and  perfect 
spirit ;  that  from  him  proceeded  an  order  of 
spirits,  of  whom  some  have  been  degraded  by 
committing  sin ;  that  these  wicked  genii  call- 
ed Deoutas^  are  banished  to  a  material  world, 
where  they  are  the  cause  of  evil ;  that  Vistnau 
assmned  a  human  fonn,  to  deliver  man  from 
the  tyrannical  power  of  the  Deoutas;  that  after 
a  course  of  trials  and  transmigrations,  the  soul 
is  to  be  reunited  to  its  origin,  in  order  to  en- 
joy eternal  happiness.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  the  Indian  theology,  from  whence  Pjrthago- 
ras  borrowed  his  principal  opinions.  Biachma, 
from  whom  the  Indian  priests  derived  their 
name,  is  one  of  the  chief  genii  employed  in 
the  government  of  the  world.  As  to  Vistnou, 
who  was  incarnated,  he  is  the  same  whom  the 
Chinese  worshipped  by  the  name  of  Fo  or 
Fohi;  the  Japonese  by  that  of  Amida,  &c. 
The  Indian  reveries  nave  penetrated  every 
where,  and  part  of  them  have  been  adopted  by 
Plato.  Origen  attempted  to  adapt  them  to  the 
Christian  system,  witn  which  they  seem  at  the 
first  glance  to  have  a  resemblance;  •  which 

*  disappears  upon  a  close  examination,*  says  M. 
de  Bougainville,  *  but  proves  at  least,  that  the 

•  Indian  religion,  like  all  others,  was  originally 

•  founded  on  the  primary  truths  known  to  all 

*  men,  and  which  make  the  substance  of  the 

*  natural  revelation,  which  is  as  old  as  the 

♦  creation. '  * 
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-  These  people  represent  the  world  as  a  flat  'The  laOum 
surface,  with  a  mountain  in  the  middle,  round  Smmy. 
wluch  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  other  planets 
revolve.  Above  the  planetary  sky  they  ima- 
^ne  there  are  six  others,  the  happy  dwelling 
possessed  by  spirits  of  the  second  class,  either 
pure  or  purifiai.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger 
proof  of  ignorance  in  astronomy*  The  human 
mind  always  regales  itself  with  fables,  before 
it  observes  nature.  The  Indians  were  capable 
of  excelling  in  the  sciences,  if  their  genius  had 
not  been  absorbed  in  visionary  contemplations. 
The  invention  of  the  game  of  chess,  and  the 
Arabian  ciphers,  is  ascribed  to  them.  Their 
real  antiqmty,  according  to  M.  Freret,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  fabulous  accounts 
which  give  them  much  earlier  existence,  may 
be  traced  back  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  two  years  before  Jesus  Christ.  * 

Superstition  alone  has  been  able  to  establish  2ii,^SS? 
an  ancient  custom,  still  subsisting  in  India,  the  Mh^nwo 
mention  of  which  is  sufficient  to  niake  nature  ^  *""^ 
shudder.  When  a  man  dies,  one  of  his  wives 
has  the  privilege  of  being  burnt  aUve  upon  his 
funeral  pile;  and  the  women,  encouraged  by 
the  Bramins,  who  persuade  tnem  that  it  is  a 
meritorious,  deed,  contend  with  one  another  for 
the  prerogative.  Is  there  any  thing  impos- 
sible to  imaginations  heated  by  superstitious 
madness  ?  It  transforms  the  iJeity  into  a  ty- 
rant, and  is  persuaded  that  he  is  honoured  by 
the  effusion  of  human  blood ;  it  can  find  un- 
common sanctity  in  an  excess  of  madness  and 
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foQy,  wbile  trae  religion  breathes  only  pru- 
dence and  mildness.  The  cause  of  so  many 
evils  having  overspread  the  earth  at  difierent 
times,  is,  that  men  have  almost  never  con^ 
suited  reason  upon  a  subject  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 


THE 


ANCIENT  HISTORY 


OW  THE 


SCYTHIANS    AND    CELT^. 


W^E  shall  leave  to  the  learned  the  histonr  of 

the  Scythians  (at  present  the  Tartars)  and  the  gEJ^ 
Celtae,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ganl,  v^ho  axe  v3oSL 
called  Gomerites,  from  Corner,  grandson  of 
Noah.  What  can  be  known  of  a  people  who 
possessed  neither  learning  nor  monuments,  a 
nation  of  wanderers,  who  uved  only  upon  their 
flocks  and  rapine  ?  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
the  outlines  of  their  character,  when  history 
requires  their  appearance. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  Scythians  from  EwMm 
the  pictures  drawn  by  Horace  and  Justin,  their  ^"^'^T 
virtues  and  morals  are  worthy  of  bein^  held  8«yAw» 
forth  as  examples  for  mankind.     But  if  they 
were  totally   ignorant   of   a^culture,  whicn 
gives  birth  to  civilization,  if,  as  Herodotus 
says,  their  daughters  could  not  be  married  un- 
til they  had  kil^d  a  man  with  their  own  hands ; 
if  they  took  pleasure  in  drinking  out  of  the 
skulls  of  those  whose  blood  they  had  shed; 
without  mentioning  the  human  victims  which 
they  offered  up  to  their  gods,  they  were  cer« 
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tainly  much  more  deserving  of  detestation  than 
esteem.  Their  morals  and  government  were 
those  of  a  set  of  rohhers,  who  observed  certain 
laws  among  themselves,  because  the  principles 
of  natural  justice  are  inherent  in  all  men,  and 
necessary  to  form  the  ties  of  society.  The  Scy- 
thians, under  different  appellations,  have  maae 
some  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world  swim 
in  blood.  The  Celt®,  who,  though  their  man* 
ners  were  at  bottom  the  same,  were  not  quite 
so  savage,  became  famous  in  the  time  ot  the 
Romans.  If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  simi- 
larity of  manners,  customs,  and  opinions,  al- 
most all  the  European  nations  are  of  the  Cel- 
tic race ;  but  that  is  a  matter  not  worthy  of 
our  inquiry.  The  nearer  that  men  approach 
to  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  less  their  origmal 
character  is  altered  or  modified  by  civil  msti- 
tutions,  the  stronger  will  be  the  resemblance ; 
and  in  this  respect,  a  most  striking  conformity 
may  be  seen  between  the  ancient  and  modera 
world. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


'Po  Study  the  history  of  the  ancient  nations  of  ^<>¥{^ 
Asia-Minor,  the  Phiygiaas,  Trojans,  Lycians, 
Lydians,  Mysians,  &c.  would  be  time  thrown 
away,  since  we  find  them  filled  with  fables,  and 
very  little  useful  information.  We  know  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  was  a- 
bout  twelve  Centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
wealth,  and  the  arts  of  luxury,  had  already  dis- 
tii^^usbed  these  famous  covmtries,  which  had 
been  enriched  by  conun^rce.  The  Phrygians, 
in  particular,  traded  with  great  success.  What 
the  poets  tell  us  of  Midas,  Tantalus,  and  Priam, 
.  and  what  Herodotus  says  of  the  wealth  of  Crce- 
sus,  had  some  foundation  in  truth ;  but  in  such 
matters,  fiction  or  exaggeration  adds  to  the 
reality.  Homer  would  not  have  described  the 
palace  of  Priam,  nor  the  ostentation  of  the 
Trojans,  with  such  splendour,  if  there  had  not 
been  plenty  of  gold  in  the  country. 
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soUeedon  After  the  description  which  has  been  given 
j^^^^of  the  principal  nations  of  Asia,  this  remaik 
to;«%to bewill  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  Asiatics,  in 

*''^**^  general  debauched  by  eflfeminacy,  must  sooner 
or  later  have  been  subjected  to  a  foreign  yoke. 
Their  wealth,  and  the  excellence  ^f  their  cli- 
mate, were  strong  temptations  to  conquerors ; 
golden  armour,  neld  in  feeble  hands,  could 
make  but  a  slender  defence.  Priam  complains 
in  Homer,  that  his  children  spent  the  night  in 
feasting  and  dancing ;  and  when  ?  even  when 
the  enemy  were  at  their  ^tes.  Besides,  as  the 
Asiatics  had  lost  every  idea  of  Uberty,  none 
could  be  foimd  very  anxious  for  the  public 
good.  Slaves  change  their  masters  without  re- 
hictance. 

simpiieey      That  SL  simplicity  of  manners  should  subsist 

•faMioit  ^1^  courts,  amidst  all  the  ponm  and  splendour 
of  ancient  times,  i3  very  surpnsing.  lid^gnifi- 
ceirt  dress,  sumptuous  furniture,  {^umes,  the 
multitude  of  slaves,  did  not  prevent  people  o£ 
the  highest  rank  from  employing  themselves  in 
works  looked  upon  by  us  as  servile ;  of  which 
Homer  gives  us  many  examples.  The  sons  of 
Priam  got  ready  their  father's  chariot,  harness- 
>ed  the  mules  and  horses,  and  filled  Ins  trunks 
with  their  own  hands.  The  women  never  ap- 
peared in  public  without  veils.  They  worked  m 
their  own  apartments,  andwashed  tneir  cloliies 
in  the  river.  Moses  gives  .a  similar  account. 
The  Tefinements  of  luxury  were  not  then  'known, 
because  the  arts  were  hot  arrived  at  peHection; 
and  the  force  of  old  customs  is  only  forgotten 
by  insensible  degrees.  This  ancient  simplioity 
of  manners  wou&  deserve  a  higher  -eocoiuiiLm, 
if  it  had  been  the  effect  of  jreasQn  and  pru- 
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dence,  rather  than  of  circumstances ;  but  it  vrzs 
mixed  with  too  great  a  portion  of  vice  and  ig- 
norance to  be  entitled  to  esteem ;  of  which  we 
may  judge  evem  £r0m  tbe  history  of  the  patri- 
archs. 

Asia  was  certainly  the  cradle  of  the  human  En«|icn- 
raoe,  of  society,  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  ^^^S,*^ 
What  we  are  about  to  see  in  Europe,  besides 
its  oonfoimity  with  oiu-  mamier  of  llivii^  and 
thinking,  is  more  interesting  to  us  from  the 
nature  of  the  objects.  All  the  springs  of  the 
human  mind  win  be  displayed  to  our  view  in 
the  history  of  Greece  ;  and  the  B.oman  great- 
ness win  still  farther  extend  the  sphere  of  our 
ideas,  views,  and  sentiments* 
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PAAT  SECOND. 


HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 


General  After  liaviii^  travelled  over  an  immense  ex- 
Igi^J^  tent  involved  in  darkness,  without  any  certain 
>»»»*«y-  path  to  guide  our  steps,  at  the  name  of  Greece 
our  spint  seems  to  rest  from  its  labours,  and 
the  brilliant  period  of  history  begins  to  shine 
forth.  True  heroes,  celebrated  sages,  immortal 
geniuses,  the  masterpieces  of  perfection  ap- 
pear ;  and  we  already  anticipate  the  pleasures 
derived  from  admiring  the  wonderful  efforts  of 
liberty,  and  the  resources  of  good  poUcy.  But 
before  we  can  arrive  at  the  object  to  which  we 
steer  our  course,  a  dreadful  barrier  presents 
Tbfr  itself,  when  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  Grecian 
antiquities;  for  no  people  in  the  world  have 
handed  down  such  a  multitude  of  fables,  upon 
the  subject  of  their  origin.  Every  town  in 
this  little  comer  of  the  world  boasts  its  gods 
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and  demi-gods,  of  whom  such  extravi^aiices 
are  related,  that  history  is  quite  disfigured  by 
the  heap  of  absurdities.  We  shall  uierefore 
leave  systems  and  conjectures  for  the  inquiries 
of  the  learned ;  and,  without  being  ashamed, 
confess  that  we  are  ifi;norant  of  what  we  could 
not  attain  but  at  tne  expense  of  important 
knowledge^  and  shall  satisfy  our  curiosity  by 
making  some  useful  observations  on  the  Greeks 
of  the  early  ages. 


FIRST  EPOCH. 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  FROM  THE  FABULOUS 
TIMES  TILL  THE  WAR  AGAINST  THE  PERSIANS. 


CHAPTER! 


OF  THE  FABULOUS  AND  HEBOIC  TIH£8. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Greeks  is  universally  ac-  T^nm 
knowledged,  and  they  are  said  to  he  descended  ^'ll^^ 
firom  Javan  son  of  Japhet,  which  is  an  opinion 
not  worthy  of  our  spending  time  to  examine. 
They  were  at  first  mere  sav^es,  without  any 
ideas  of  reason,  sentiment,  society,  or  any  thing 
which  could  make  them  to  he  distinguished  as 
men.  *  Their  first  discoveries  were,  the  art  of 
vol-.  I.  I 

*  FlMtfui.iii  AzicmL 
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building  huts,  feeding  upon  acorns,  and  cove 
ing  their  bodies  with  the  skins  of  animals.      '^ 
far  were  they  from  having  the  smallest  idea 
government,  that  they  were  even  ignorant 
marriage,  and  lived  Bke  wild  beasts.     Sucli 
spectacle  is  exceedingly  humiliating  for  man.- 
kmd;  but  it  shows  us  what  we  owe  to  laws  and 
arts,  without  which  we  should  have  still  couti-t 
nued  in  the  same  savage  state. 
Fonifpien      About  two  thousancT  years  before  the  Cbris-> 
ITg!^  tian  era,  a  colony,  perhaps  of  Egyptians,  con- ' 
quered  Greece,  and  probably  introduced  the 
nrst  ideas  of  religion;  which  has  contributed 
more  than  any  other  means  to  civilize  the  hu- 
man race.     It  is  imagined  that  the  famous  Ti- 
tans, Saturn,  Jupiter,  &c.  who  were  afterwards 
worshipped  as  gods,  were  the  chiefs  of  that  co- 
lony.   They  made  no  great  progress,  for  their 
ancient  manners  still  subsisted  when  some  new 
strangers  came  to  settle  in  their  country,  who 
collected  their  wandering  families,  taug^ht  them 
the  comforts  of  social  life,  and  founded  some 
towns,  or  rather  villages,  whose  names  at  a  fu- 
ture period  became  famous  in  history.     The 
kingdoms  of  Athens,  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Thebes, 
sprung  from  the  bosom  of  barbarism* 
oiMtad|eiito     Different  natural  revolutions,  such  as  deluges 
of  S^T  ^uid  earthquakes,  which  seem  to  have  detached 
some  islands  in  the  ^gean  sea  from  the  Conti- 
n^t,  greatly  retarded  the  establishment  of  so- 
cieties, and  the  culture  of  morals  in  Greece ; 
and  these  obstacles  were  much  increased  by  in- 
vasions and  perpetual  ravages.    Attica,  which 
is  the  country  of  Athens,  being  the  most  bar- 
ren, experienced  fewer  of  these  misfortunes; 
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ttd  oi%ii3.  the  Athenians  boasted,  that  they  sprung  from 
oak  ithe  country  which  they  inhabited  {Aurcrxfiong  *).  ^J^^^ 
St  ids  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  settled  there  fifteen  hun-  ctaos^ 
mm  dred  and  eighty-two  years  before  our  era,  and, 
Sod  having  manied  the  daughter  of  Kine  Acteus, 
for  B  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  founded  the  city 
Iavs{  of  Athens,  which  was  known  at  first  by  the 
till  Of  name  of  Cecropia,  and  civilized  these  savage 
people,  by  introducing  religion  among  them, 
)e  Dr  and  making  them  submit  to  the  laws  of  conju- 
los,  a  gal  union,  with  which  they  were  at  that  time  so 
icd:  little  acquainted,  that  the  children  were  known 
trk  by  the  name  of  their  mothers.  Other  laws 
tiei  were  established,  and  tribunals  erected.  The  i^^Jf^ 
0.  Areopagus,  which  was  a  court  instituted  for  the  AnoiMgiis. 
^  punishment  of  murderers,  is  the  most  remark- 
jar:  able  monument  of  Cecrops.  No  tribunal  had 
If  i  so  high  a  reputation.  The  trials  were  held  dur- 
]e;  ing*  me  ni^nt,  in  the  open  air,  and  the  judges 
u  were  not  lulowed « to  hearken  to  the  powers  of 
pt    eloquence,  but  to  decide  upon  a  simpie  exposi- 

0  tion  of  facts ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  I)emosthe- 
ir    nes,  they  never  passed  an  unjust  sentence. 

&  Thus  foreigners  laid  the  foundation  of  civili-^^"«*« 
2^  zation  in  Greece.  The  Egyptian  Danaus,  who 
was  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  intro- 
f  duced  agriculture,  and  the  Egyptian  arts,  into 
^  that  .country.  The  Phenician  Cadmus,  settled 
{     in  Boeotia,  peopled  Thebes,  made  them  ac- 

1  quainted  witn  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  art 
of  melting  and  working  metals ;   and,  lastly, : 

f     taug'ht  them  the  precious  foundation  of  exteh- 
1     Mve  knowledge,  by  instructing  them  to  write 
the  alphabet. 
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^n^yjj^      The  Greeks,  enamoured  of  fable,  and  anxious 

c^neiufor  to  derive  every  thing  from  the  Gods,  not  out 

**^'     of  gratitude,  but  vanity,  gave  a  divine  origin 

to  these  human  inventions.    Their  unint^- 

gible  mythology  darkened  and  rendered  every 
ling  unnatural,  and  disfigured  the  gods  whom 
they  had  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  and 
I%;enicians,  so  that  they  could  scarce  oe  known; 
but  through  this  obscurity,  we  see  the  struggles 
of  barbarism  against  the  great  beneOau^tors  of 
the  human  race.  Triptolemus,  the  ccmipanion 
Tbey  «t  of  Ceres,  who  endeavoured  to  inspire  them  with 
agnc^ta^a  passion  for  agriculture,  frequently  run  the 
risk  of  being  murdered ;  and  iUacchus  was  ex- 
posed to  the  same  hazard,  for  procuring  them 
the  benefit  of  the  vine  ;  which  shows,  mat,  in 
proportion  as  men  axe  unhappy  and  ignorant, 
they  are  stupidly  blind  to  their  own  interests. 
They  reject  .the  greatest  advantages  if  accom* 
panied  with  labour,  and  the  most  salutary  laws 
appear  intolerably  burdensome.  They  prefer 
taleness,  licentiousness,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
a  savage  state,  to  the  infinite  advantages  which 
are  to  oe  enjoyed  in  society,  because  it  imposes 
laws  upon  them  which  they  cannot  endure  ;  as 
may  be  observed  at  this  day  in  many  parts  of 
America.  All  over  the  world,  even  among  ci- 
-  vilized  nations,  we  see  mankind  sighing  after 
happiness,  while  they  are  rejecting  the  means 
by  which  it  may  be  procured. 
^»grf  The  Greeks  divided,  and  under  the  command 
phycbom.  of  a  uumber  of  petty  kings,  always  at  war  with 
each  other,  at  last  became  sensible  that  they 
could  neither  acquire  strength  nor  security,  but 
by  forming  an  union.    Amphyction^  a  little 


time  after  Cecrops  and  Deucalion*s  dekige,  in- 
troduced an  establishment,  which  became  a 
master-stroke  in  politics.  Twelve  cities  formed 
a  league  for  their  common  interest,  and  twice 
every  year  sent  deputies  to  Thermopylae* 
These  formed  the  Council  of  the  Amphyctions» 
which  became  so  celebrated  in « the  Grecian 
history.  They  were  the  ultimate  judges  in  the 
affairs  of  the  confederacy,  and  quelled  rebellicNOS 
by  force  of  arms.  This  respectable  league  was 
confirmed  by  their  regard  for  reli^<m ;  and  the 
Council  were,  in  a  particular  manner,  charged  to 
take  care  of  the  temple  of  Ddphos,  to  which 
people  came  from  au  quarters  to  consult  the  Tennkor 
oracle  of  Apollo.  What  effects  cannot  such  m  'W^ 
motive  have  upon  superstitious  minds?  It 
could  not  be  employed  for  a  better  purpose^ 

The  account  of  me  Theban  war,  the  expe« 
dition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  siege  of  Troy, 
nmst  be  left  to  the  poets ;  for  here  historical 
fycts  are  drowned  in  fable^  I  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  making  a  few  observations.  ; 

The  war  of  Thebes,  where  seven  kings  en- 
tered into  a  confederacy  against  Eteocles,  is  a 
dreadful  monument  of  fraternal  hatred.  Two 
brothers  ccmtended  for  the  crown,  axkd  slew  one 
another,  after  having  deluged  their  country 
with  a  torrent  of  blood,  which,  in  the  end,  prov* 
ed  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Though  the 
iiigustice  of  Eteocles  seems  to  vindicate  Poly- 
nices,  yet  all  the  Ancients  looked  upon  the  lat- 
ter as  imworthy  of  interment,  because  he  had 
kindled  the  rage  of  war  in  his  country ;  so  re- 
puCTiant  are  the  sentiments  of  humanity  to  am- 
Option  wd  personal  interest* 
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^"^^^1^  The  expedition  of  the  Ar^nauts  to  Colchis, 
Aigoaaiite.  ahout  which  a  thousand  conjectures  have  been 
hazarded,  was  an  attempt  so  much  the  more 
bold,  as  the  Greeks  were  but  Uttle  acquainted 
with  navigation.  Exceedingly  ignorant  of  A- 
stronomy^  they  steered  their  course  by  the  Great 
Bear,  and  probably  had  neither  sounding-leads 
nor  anchors.  Their  ships  or  barks  were  easily 
dragged  along  the  shore.  However,  if  we  may 
believe  Eustathius,  the  famous  conmientator  on 
Homer,  the  conmierce  of  the  Euxine,  or  Black 
Sea,  was  the  great  object  of  their  expedition. 
Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  matter  of 
astonishment,  with  what  slender  means  they  ha- 
zarded so  great  an  undertaking. 
neTVoini  What  they  performed  a  few  years  after  in 
^^'  Asia,  makes  a  most  remarkable  epocha  in  his- 
tory. The  whole  Grecian  states  united  to  re- 
venTO  an  affiront  offered  to  a  single  Greek ;  and 
neither  the  power  of  Troy,  nor  the  wealth  of 
King  Priam,  could  overcome  this  confederacy. 
The  Asiatic  power  was  compelled,  for  the  first 
time,  to  submit  to  European  valour ;  and  the 
fate  of  Paris  will  inform  princes,  that  the  yield- 
ing to  an  unworthy  passion  may  prove  the  ruin 
oi  their  country.  The  taking  ot  Troy  is  com- 
monly believed  to  have  happened  eleven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  years  before  Christ ;  but 
according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Arundel 
Marbles,  which  were  found  at  Paros,  it  happen- 
ed in  the  twelve  hundred  and  ninth  year.  Tnese 
T^  ancient  Marbles  fix  the  different  e|>ochas  down 
MivUM.  from  Cecrops  to  the  time  of  Philip,  and  we 
have  not  a  more  certain  guide  in  ancient  chro- 
nology ;  yet  they  were  engraved  only  two  hun- 
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dred  and  sixty-four  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 

The  Trojan  war  was  as  injurious  to  the  in-  ^^^'^gj* 
terest  of  the  country,  as  it  was  truly  glorious  to  hLw^L 
the  Greeks  who  were  engaged  in  the  expedition, 
by  reason  of  the  disoraers  occasioned  by  the 
long  absence  of  their  kin^,  and  the  enterprizes 
of  robbers  and  pirates,  who  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  committing  depredations  upon  tne  peo- 
ple. But  about  fourscore  years  after,  they  ex- 
perienced much  more  fatal  misfortunes.  Her- 
cules had  been  excluded  from  the  crown  of 
Mycense,  notwithstanding  his  famous  exploits ; 
and  the  Heraclidae,  his  descendants,  being  per- 
secuted, were  obliged  to  quit  Greece,  but  re- 
turned in  anns,  when  the  country,  torn  in  pieces 
and  dejected,  was  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  supe- 
rior force.  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Mycenae,  were 
subdued,  and  terror  spread  on  all  sides  ^  which 
made  several  colonies  cross  the  sea,  to  settle  in 
the  islands,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia-Minor^ 
of  whom  the  lonians,  Eolians,  and  Dorians  are 
the  most  celebrated.  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  owkvt 
whom  the  poets  have  made  judge  of  Hell,  had  •'mjho^ 
for  a  long  timie  alleged  that  he  was  inspired 
with  a  new  system  of  laws,  which  he  desired 
to  establish ;  out  if  we  are  to  judge  from  hu- 
manity, these  laws,  though  Lycurgus  took  them 
for  his  model,  appear  little  entitled  to  be  thought 
df  miraculous  origin,  for  they  related  chiefly  to 
war,  and  never  prevented  disturbances  or  civil 
discord.  From  a  body  of  turbulent  citizens, 
Minos  formed  gallant  warriors.  He  did  not  al- 
low young  people  to  question  the  rectitude  of 
the  principles  they  were  taught,  which  waa 
highly  approved  by  Plato,  but  could  not  fail 
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to  rivet  pFejndice  and  error,  along  with  sound 
principles.  Cannot  respect  for  the  laws  go  hand 
m  hand  with  common  sense?  CeUhax^y  was 
fbrhidden  in  Crete ;  and  we  are  assuredly  con-- 
trary  to  all  prohahility,  that  this  legislator  per- 
mitted unnatural  crimes,  that  £a.thers  might  not 
be  burdened  with  too  mvaiy  children. 


CHAPTER  II. 


BARBARISM   OF   THE  Hi3lOIC   AG£8 ; 
SUPERSTITIONS,   &C. 

M^E  msLj  depend  upon  the  authority  of  the 
great  pamter  of  ancient  manners,  that  the  he-- 
roic  ages  w^re  times  of  barbarism.  In  this 
respect,  we  find  Homer  an  excellent  historian, 
and  we  may  select  much  interesting  knowledge, 
even  from  his  fables, 
hygrf  These  kings,  who  have  been  thought  so 
"  powerful,  had  very  little  authority  over  their 
subjects.  They  deliberated  in  a  select  council^ 
and  the  decision  was  either  approved  osr  reject.- 
ed  in  a  general  assembly.  The  prerogative  of 
the  prince  was  to  give  the  first  vote,  to  hear 
complaints,  to  judge  of  disputes,  and  to  com« 
mand  the  troops;  to  which  may  be  added, 
their^  presiding  m  reUgious  matters.  Erecthe- 
us  Kinj^  of  Amens,  was  the  first  who  separated 
the  ofl^s  of  priest  and  king,  which  he  did  in 
favour  of  his  brother  Butes ;  but  we  do  not 
find  that  his  example  was  followed,    In  one 
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word,  the  Grecian  govemmeait  was  like  that  of 
ahnost  all  barharous  nations ;  they  were  direct- 
ed irather  by  established  customs,  than  the  au- 
thority of  their  chiefs,  to  whom  they  were  but 
very  httle  subiected. 

War  was  tne  principal  employment  of  the  The  Ow^ 
Greeks,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  law  of  na-  Sklf  rf 
tions,  which  is  so  necessary  to  soften  and  re-  ■•*»■» 
strain  its  horrors.  This  law,  which  is  founded 
upoa  the  first  principles  of  nature  and  morali- 
ty, is  at  bottom  the  taw  of  humanity ;  to  which 
must  be  added,  the  mutual  agreements  entered 
into  by  different  nations.  The  reciprocal  duties 
of  nations  are  the  same  with  those  of  indivi- 
duals. Self-preservation  makes  it  lawful  for  a 
man  to  use  violence ;  but  he  who  kills  another, 
without  being  first  attacked,  or  he  who.  seizes 
another  person's  property  by  force,  is  a  robber 
and  assassin,  deservmg*  execration  and  public 
punishment.  Jn  the  same  manner,  every  im* 
just  war  is  an  offence  proportionably  heinous, 
as  it  occasions  more  robberies  and  murders; 
apd  all  wars  are  unjust  when  undertaken  to  give 
vent  to  the  passions,  or  when  they  exceed  the 
boimds  of  natural  equity.  Sensible  minds  can 
never  hear  that  expression,  the  right  of  the  strong-^ 
est^  but  with  horror ;  an  expression  which  must 
have  been  derived  from  the  language  of  the 
Cannibals :  however,  such  was  the  ri^it  of  the 
Greeks, 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  Greeks  what  ac^ 
had  any  general  idea  of  virtue,  because  their     *""*^ 
word  cegenjf  which  expresses  it,  had  no  other  sig- 
nification, in  the  first  ages,  but  bravery.     It 
must  be  allowed,  that  in  a  state  of  war,  ^d 
perpetual  invasions,  bravery  might  make  up 
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for  the  want  of  other  virtues.    Fierce  in  com- 
bat, and  equally  so  after  victory,  they  treated 

Feracitjr   their  prisoners  as  victims  destined  to  crueky ; 

"  ^^'  and  the  women,  even  princesses,  were  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  experienced  sufferings  mfinitely 
worse  than  death.  We  must  therefore  have  a 
dread^  idea  of  the  reprisals.  How  many  ages 
passed  before  men  became  sensible  how  much 
it  was  for  their  own  advantage  to  do  good  to 
their  fellow-creatures,  or  as  little  harm  as  pos- 
sible, when  unfortunately  compelled  to  nurt 
them ! 

■"*■'  Vc-       The  heroes,  the  great  captains  mentioned  in 

the  art  of  Homcr,  wcrc  so  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war, 
'^'  that  the  siege  of  "[fioy  bore  no  resemblance  to 
a  siege.  Their  camp  was  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  town;  and  an  open  plain  be- 
tween, served  for  the  field  of  battle.  No  lines 
of  circumvallation,  no  attacks,  no  scaling  of 
walls,  nor  any  warlike  machines,  were  to  be 
seen.  Bodily  strength  accomplished  every  thing 
in  their  combats ;  and  no  skill  was  shown  but 
in  darting  their  javelins ;  for  the  first  stroke  of 
the  sword  commonly  decided  the  fate  of  the 
warriors.  Their  chariots  frequently  made  the 
conductors  of  no  use  in  the  field ;  and,  in  a 
thousand  rencounters,  only  served  to  embarrass 
the  combatants ;  yet  they  were  their  only  ca- 
valry. In  a  word,  the  great  art  with  them  was 
to  lay  a  snare,  form  an  ambuscade,  or  surprise 
a  party.  Their  principal  object  was  pillage ; 
for  their  booty  served  them  for  pay,  and  was 
shared  between  the  chiefs  and  the  soldiers. 
This  is  another  instance  of  the  resemblance  of 
their  manners  to  those  of  the  Germans. 
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^  The  Grecian  fleet,  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  con-  iht  mmiiMr 
sisted  of  twelve  hundred  vessels,  but  the  larrost  gSSL 
of  them,  according  to  Homer,  carried  only  a 
hundred  and  twenty  men.  There  was  no  iron 
employed  in  their  construction,  and  the  use 
of  the  saw  was  unknown;  therefore  they  may 
be  compared  to  the  canoes  of  the  Indian  sa- 
vages. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  navigation  it* 
of  the  Greeks,  from  their  excessive  ignorance 


of  astronomy.  Eor  a  long  time  their  year  con-  ^.Swoiw. 
sisted  of  only  three,  four,  or  six  months.  They 
knew  very  few  of  the  constellations,  and  not 
one  of  the  planets,  but  Venus ;  yet  they  be- 
lieved, till  tne  time  of  Pythagoras,  that  the 
Venus  of  the  morning  was  not  the  Venus  of 
the  evening.  Certaimy  those  Egyptians  and 
Phenicians  who  settled  m  Greece,  did  not  car- 
ry the  sciences  of  their  country  along^  with 
tnem ;  but,  if  they  had,  it  is  impossible  that 
they  could  flourisn  in  these  districts,  which 
were  torn  in  pieces  by  war  and  discord.  Learn- 
ing and  the  arts  have  commonly  prospered  in 
the  bosom  of  peace  and  tranquillity ;  and,  from 
that  cause,  the  Greeks  of  Asia-Mmor  were  the 
first  who  possessed  the  double  advantage,  of 
beine  happy  and  well  instructed.  About  three  H«n«r  wm 
hundred  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  that  coun-  *f^j" 
try  was  rendered  famous  by  giving  birth  to 
Hfomer ;  whose  two  epic  poems,  notwithstand- 
ing their  faults,  which  a  kmd  of  literary  fanati- 
cism has  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  paluate,  are 
prodigies  of  genius,  and  sources  ot  much  ex- 
cellent instruction.  Independent  of  the  subli- 
mity of  the  poetry,  the  descriptions  are  so  ac- 
curate,  that  they  must  be  highly  pleasing  to  ail 
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who  have  a  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  an- 
cient manners. 

BiMiieityof       His  descriptions  of  the   Grecian  festivals 

***'*'^  plainly  show  the  rusticity  of  their  manners. 
£ven  the  kings  knocked  down  a  bull,  or  cut 
the  throat  of  a  ram,  with  their  own  hands, 
flead  them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces  ;  and,  beinc* 
unacquainted  with  roasting,  had  them  broilecL 
Agamemnon  served  up  the  chine  of  an  ox  to 
Ajax.  At  their  meals  they  were  voracious  and 
slovenly.  Let  us  not  be  surprised  at  the  foul 
language  with  which  they  pubUcly  abused  one 
another  when  in  a  passion;  even  their  gods 
were  almost  as  barbarous,  and  as  little  masters 
of  their  temper. 
hmmr  of       ^7  ^^®  aucleut  laws  which  were  ascribed 

agriculture,  to  Triptolcmus,  they  were  prohibited  from  in* 
jm*ing  animals,  and  they  could  only  make  of- 
ferings of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  the  gods ; 
but  superstition  abolished  these  regulations, 
which  were  so  favourable  to  agriculture.  Ce- 
crops,  in  like  manner,  forbid  the  sacrificing  of 
animals.  The  first  legislators  were  much  at- 
tached to  agriculture,  being  justly  persuaded 
that  it  must  civilize  the  people,  and  therefore 
limited  the  quantit^r  of  lano  which  every  one 
could  possess ;  prohibited  them  from  alienat- 
ing the  inheritance  of  their  ancestors,  and  from 

otiMT  kir%  mortgaging  lands  in  tillage.  They  showed  an 
iequal  attention  to  marria^,  and  punished  a* 
dultery,  by  making  the  guuty  person  pay  a  fine 
to  the  husband  who  could  prove  the  ofience, 
and  the  father  of  the  disloyal  woman  restored 
Jto  his  son-in-law  all  the  presents  which  he  had 
received  before  marria^.  Though  the  eldest 
enjoyed  particular  privileges,  yet  the  succe$3ioi;i 
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was  shared  amon^  the  children  hy  lot.  Murder 
was  punished  with  death ;  but  they  had  no  pub- 
lic officers  for  discovering  the  murderers.  They 
remained  at  liberty  durinsf  the  trial,  and  plead* 
ed  in  opposition  to  the  relations  of  the  deceas- 
ed,  who  were  the  prosecutors.  The  murderer 
might  fly,  or  make  nis  peace  with  the  friends  of 
the  person  murdered.  Every  crime  mififht  be 
remitted  for  a  sum  of  money.  Such  h^  been 
the  jurisprudence  of  almost  all  barbarous  na- 
tions, and,  in  particular,  that  of  the  Germans. 

If  we  may  believe  ancient  authors,  the  myste- 
ries  of  Eleusis,  a  town  near  Athens,  which  were 
instituted  iii  honour  of  Ceres,  or,  according  to 
the  fabulous  traditions,  by  herself,  were  an  ad- 
mirable method  of  softening  the  manners  of 
the  people,  and  inspiring  them  with  wisdom. 

*  Among  many  other  advantages  which  we 

*  have  derived  from  Athens, '  said  Cicero,  ^  this 

*  is  the  greatest ;  for  it  has  not  only  taught  us 

*  to  live  cheerfully,  but  to  die  in  peace,  m  the 

*  hope  of  a  more  happy  futurity. '  *  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  these  mysteries,  Uke  the 
£g3rptian,  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  vul- 
ger  a  doctrine  which  was  superior  to  the  com- 
mon superstitions,  chiefly  declaring  the  unity 
of  god  and  a  future  state ;  but  the  inviolable 
secrecy  in  which  they  were  enveloped,  very 
reasonably  infuses  distrust.  If  they  contained 
nothing  but  what  was  noble,  true,  and  useful, 
wherefore  be  afraid  of  the  light  ?  *  Cato  was 
'  surprised  that  one  southsayer  could  look  in 

*  the  face  of  another  without  laughing.    May 

*  not  the  same  thing  be  said  of  two  people  im- 

'  ^i    ■    J.  _        ■  1  I  •  I  u  JM  ■!  1 1  r-i        -■    -fm 
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*  tiated  in  these  mysteries  ?  *  This  reflectioa 
of  M.  de  Bougainville  will  appear  still  more 
just,  if  we  consider  that  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries were  instituted  in  the  days  of  barbar- 
ism. *  However,  it  must  be  owned,  that  philo- 
sophers might  be  afraid  of  the  inspection  of  a 
people  who  were  superstitious  to  a  degree  of 
fanaticism. 
OtmIm  Oracles  were  blindly  credited  at  that  time* 
^!JJJJ*   Nothing  was  done  without  consulting  them ;  and 

impostnra  the  awkward  artifices  of  the  priests  and  priest - 

gnpwtitkML  esses  imposed  upon  every  body.  Oracles  and 
judicial  astrology  may  be  placed  on  a  leveL 
They  were  both  the  fruit  of  mterested  knavery 
and  foolish  superstition.  Whatever  wonders 
have  been  related,  an  unprejudiced  mind  can 
give  no  credit  to  them  after  the  slighest  exa- 
mination. He  will  see  equivocal  answers  art- 
fully expressed,  as  if  the  X>eity  was  afraid  lest 
the  event  should  give  him  the  lie.  He  will 
find  impostures  proved,  and  one  instance  gives 
sufficient  ground  for  suspecting  many  more. 
Oracles  and  divination  are  to  be  seen  among 
the  savages  and  all  ignorant  nations,  which 
is  an  evident  proof  that  they  originate  in  the 
weakness  of  the  human  mind.  If  the  many 
millions  of  false  predictions  had  been  pre- 
served, along  with  the  few  which  chance  has 
verified,  there  never  could  have  been  a  serious 
question  about  a  subject  which  must  be  seen 
through  at  the  first  glance,  if  we  will  consult 

mythology  common  sense  instead  of  authorities. 

gJ^        The  extravagances  of  the  religion,  or  my- 
"^'""**  thology  of  the  Greeks,  are  sufficiently  known, 

•  Vid.  Mem.  dc  I'Acad.  des  loscrip.  torn.  zzi. 
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and  attempts  are  made  to  explain  them  by  sys* 
teiQs  and  allegories ;  but  it  is  like  endeavour- 
ing to  find  a  meaning  for  the  dreams  of  a  man 
in  the  delirium  of  a  rever.  The  nation  receiv- 
ed the  gods  which  had  been  brought  among 
them  by  strangers,  to  which  they  added  some 
o£  their  own  creation.  Ignorance,  and  a  pas- 
sion for  the  marvellous,  gave  weight  to  all 
kinds  of  fables ;  and  some  minds  were  to  be 
found  naturally  disposed  to  believe  even  the 
most  absurd.  Undoubtedly  the  poets  follow- 
ed the  vulgar  traditions.  Homer  and  his  co- 
temporary  liesiod,  have,  with  very  good  rea- 
son, been  called  the  theologians  of  the  people. 
Though  their  Jupiter  is  superior  to  the  other 
Deities,  and  Hesiod  in  his  Theogony  admits  a 
chaos,  from  whence  the  world  was  produced 
by  a  supreme  power,  yet  the  primitive  truths 
disappear  in  their  works,  like  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  ocean.  It  was  reserved  for  the  philoso- 
phers, if  they  could  not  establish  the  truth,  at 
least  to  cry  down  error.     It  is  alleged  that  Or- 

5heus  taught  a  sublime  theology  before  the 
Tojan  war;  and  some  excellent  poems  upon 
the  JDeity  are  ascribed  to  him.  Proclus  quoted 
the  following  passage :  Every  thing  that  eaists^ 
whatever  hath  been^  or  shall  be,  was  originally  con- 
tained in  the  fruitful  bosom  qf  Jupiter.  Jupiter  is 
the  first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  end ; 
from  him  all  beings  are  derived,  ^c.  The  poet 
of  the  Argonaujbs  is  transformed  into  Plato. 
But  proofs  of  such  a  prodigy  are  wanting, 
and  every  thing  conspires  to  show  the  con- 

The  Greek  religion  taught  one  thing  truly  beUevITm 
excellent,  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of  rewards.  *  ^*™ 
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and  punishments.  This  doctrine  of  immortali- 
ty is  so  noble  in  itself,  and  so  salutary  in  its 
consequences,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  efi&tce  a 
multitude  of  errors  in  religious  matters.  Un- 
fortunately the  Elysium  and  Tartarus  of  the 
ancients  were  painted  in  ridiculous  colours, 
and  it  is  naturally  to  be  expected,  that,  by 
learning  to  despise  the  falsehoods  which  were 
introduced  into  the  fable,  the  tnith  blended 
with  it  may  likewise,  sooner  or  later,  become 
contemptible. 
v^nky  of  We  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  ta^ 
«bt  Gndan  jj.  jjjg  noticc  of  the  Grcciau  ^ames,  which,  in 
their  origin,  were  respectable  mstitutions,  but, 
like  all  other  establishments  whose  utility 
depends  upon  certain  circumstances,  degene- 
rated into  abuse.  These  ganies,  by  encou- 
raging running,  boxing,  wrestling,  and  other 
bodily  exercises,  formed  men  for  war,  inspired 
them  with  that  noble  emulation,  which,  from 
a  motive  of  glory  alone,  bids  defiance  to  fa- 
tigue and  danger.  They  reconciled  the  Greeks 
who  were  at  variance,  and  produced  those  sen- 
timents of  concord  in  their  souls,  which  alone 
could  make  them  happy.  At  that  time,  all 
hostilities  ceased ;  they  partook  of  the  same 
pleasures,  they  lived  like  men  of  one  nation, 
and  tasted  all  the  comforts  of  a  peaceful  union; 
so  that  it  must  be  strange  if  they  could  wish  it 
TWJwMM  to  be  disturbed.  Yet  afterwards,  these  games 
'^  were  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  befel 
Greece,  at  the  time  when  the  AthkttB  formed  a 
distinct  profession,  excessively  burdensome  to 
the  pubhc,  by  the  immense  expense  which  they 
required;  and  a  relish  for  public  exhibitions 
became  such  an  unbridled  passion,  as  to  stifle 
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every  patriotic  idea.  Cveu  in  the  time  of  So- 
lon, th^  victorious  AthlekP  enjoyed  considerable 
Sensions,  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  re- 
uce.  The  evil  had  increased  daily,  from  the 
time  that  Pericles  (as  we  shall  see)  sacrificed 
the  pubUc  good  to  the  amusements  of  the 
people. 

The  Olympic  games,  which  were  the  most  Olympic 
famous  of  all,  were  said  to  be  established  by  """^ 
Pelops  at  Olympia,  in  Peloponnesus,  and  were 
restored  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four.,  years 
before  our  era,  and  from  that  time  were  cele* 
brated  every  four  years.  The  Olympiads,  or 
intervals  of  four  years  from  the  one  festival  to 
the  other,  marked  the  chronological  order  of 
facts,  the  first  beginning  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-six  years  before  Christ. 

It  is  now  time  to  proceed  to  the  historical 
ages,  where  we  shall  see  liberty  and  laws  pav- 
ing the  way  for  the  appearance  of  those  great 
men  of  whom  Greece  nad  reason  to  be  proud, 
instead  of  her  fabulous  divinities  and  barba- 
rous heroes.  We  shall  profit  nothing  by  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  all  the  little  states  in 
tnat  small  country.  Sparta  and  Athens  de- 
mand our  whole  attention. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  GOVERNMENT,  LEGISLATION,  AND 
MANNERS  OF  SPARTA. 

The  Greeks  being  natmrally  turbulent,  provok- 
ed by  misery  and  oppression,  tired  of  oheying. 
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as  their  kings  had  rendered  themselves  nnwor- 
thy  of  goyeming,  some  of  them  shook  off  the 
yoke ;  and  their  example  was  so  generally  fol- 
lowed, that  an  almost  total  revolution  changed 
the  face  of  the  country.    The  ancient  king* 
j,4jjy^  doms  having  become  republics,  new  plans  of 
mmtot   government  were  introduced,  which  still  re- 
"*"*"^  tained  a  tincture  of  barbarism ;  but  the  whole 
being  set  in  agitation  by  a  spirit  of  liberty,  the 
people  only  waited  the  appearance  of  geniuses 
capable  of  conducting  them,  in  order  to  display 
prodigies  of  heroism. 
Stateof       Sparta,  or  Lacedemon,  was  destined  to  set 
8pv<^    the  example,  though  she  retained  her  Ui^ 
LycniKin.  from  a  respect  to  their  origin.    For  tibout  nine 
hundred  years  from  the  time  that  Peloponnesus 
had  been  retaken  by  the  Heraclids,  two  princes 
of  that  race  always  jointly  occupied  the  throne. 
This  divided  royalty ;  a  source  of  perpetual 
dissentions  tore  in  pieces  a  kingdom  which  was 
unprovided  with  wholesome  laws,  till  Lycur- 
gus  at  last  appeared  for  the  glory  and  happi- 
ness  of  ms  country. 
3^1^        He  was  the  son  of  Eunomus,  king  of  Spar- 
^^    ta,  who  was  killed  in  an  insurrection.     After 
the  death  of  his  eldest  brother  Polydectes,  who 
had  no  children,  but  left  his  widow  pregiumt, 
he  ascended  the  throne,  in  which  he  might 
easily  have  supported  himself,  as  this  amorous 
pincess  made  him  an  offer  of  her  hand,  and 
promised,  if  he  would  accept  it,  to  procure  an 
abortion.     Lycurgus  looked  upon  the  propo- 
sal with  horror.     However,  he  gained  time  by 
dissembling,  till  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a 
yoimg  prince,  whom  he  acknowledged,  and,  ta- 
king all  possible  care  of  him,  governed  in  qua- 
lity of  his  tutor. 
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This  generous  action,  ho\vever,  did  not  se*  fi»tn«ih 
cure  him  from  all  suspicion ;  he  therefore  re-    ^J^ 
tired,  and  travelled  into  Crete  and  Ionia,  and 
perhaps  even  into  Sgypt,  to  study  the  laws  and 
customs  of  other  countries.    The  Spartans  la- 
mented  his  retreat,  as  disturbances  increased 
greatly  during  his  absence,  and  the  two  kings 
jcMBed  the  yoice  of  the  people  in  b^fging  him 
earnestly  to  return.    He  therefore  came  back, 
and,  being  convinced  that  neither  a  bad  con* 
stitution  nor  licentious  people  could  be  reform- 
ed by  particular  laws,  he  determined  to  cut  to 
the  quick,  and  at  once  introduce  an  entire  new 
system.     Such  an  undertaking  rec[uired  both 
courage  and  prudence  ;  and,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Minos,  whom  he  proposed  for  his  mo- 
del, he  made  an  oracle  declare  in  his  favour, 
that  the  people  might  think  he  was  inspired. 
This  was  an  important  step,  but  human  aid 
was   Ukewise   necessary ;    and    as  persuasion 
alone  was  not  sufficient,  he  resolved  to  strike 
with  terror.    He  therefore  caused  the  princi- 
pal citizens  who  approved  his  plan  of  reforma- 
tion, to  appear  imder  arms ;  so  that,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  execution,  there  was  none  that  dared 
to  resist. 

Lycurgus,  without  banishing  royalty,  which  a  miatd 
was  shared  by  the  two  branches  of  the  family  nS^^i. 
of  the  Heiaclidae,  created  a  mixed  government,  ■^•^ 
where  three  powers  mutually  balanced  each 
other.  He  scarcely  left  any  thing  to  the  kings 
but  the  command  of  the  armies,  and  the  re- 
spect  which  was  attached  to  the  throne.  He 
established  a  senate,  consistii^  of  twenty-eiffht 
members  beside  the  two  kings,  to  counterba* 
lance  the  influence  of  the  princes  and  people ; 

k2 
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SO  that  the  royal  authority  might  not  degene- 
rate into  tyranny,  nor  popular  liherty  into  re- 
bellion*   The  duty  of  the  senate  was  to  exa- 
mine and  propose  the  business  of  the  state, 
which  the  people  had  a  right  to  approve  or 
reject,- and,  of  course,  were  masters  of  the  le- 
gislative power.     But  what  gave  the  senators 
an  eminent  advantage,  was  their  continuing fi>r 
life. 
EstaUkh-      Though  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  ascribe 
toent  of  die  jj^g  establishment  of  the  Ephori  to  LvGursus, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  opmion  ot  Aristotle 
and  Plutarch,  yet  that  establishment  is  placed 
about  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the 
time  of  the  legislator.   King  Theopompus  con- 
trived this  method  of  keeping  the  senate  in 
awe.     Five  magistrates  were  chosen  by  the 
people  annually,  under  the  name  of  Ephori, 
with  a  power  to  cashier,  imprison,  or  even  put 
to  death  any  of  the  senators.    Their  formid- 
able authority  even  extended  to  the  kings, 
whom  they  might  arrest  and  suspend  from 
their  office,  till  an  oracle  gave  orders  for  their 
being  replaced.     It  is  said,  that  when  the  wife 
of  Theopompus   reproached  him  for  having 
lessened  the  royal  power,  he  replied.  On  the 
^  the  contrary^  I  nceve  made  it  stronger^  for  it  mU 
he -more  lasting!    But  experience  proves,  that 
if  the  government  was  not  overturned  by  the 
Ephori,  it  was  owing  to  Lycureus  having  com- 
posed his  work  with  solidity.  Tneir  power  lean- 
ing to  despotism,  was  contrary  to  a  republican 
spirit. 
cSm?       Lycurgus  was  sensible  of  the  frailty  and  im- 
^^^^  becility  of  laws  unaccompanied  with  good  mo- 
theUwi.    rals.  He  therefore  united  them,  that  they,  might 
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mutually  support  one  another.  His  iatentioh, 
according  to  Plutarch,  was  to  make  a  single 
family  of  the  Lacedemonian  state,  where  the 
whole  people,  collected  like  hees,  should  he 
employed  for  the  general  good  of  their  coim^ . 
try.  ^  This  would  have  been  chimerical  in  a 
lar]gfe  kingdom ;  but  Lycurgus  realized  an  idea 
which  was  so  greatly  superior  to  the  conunon  - 
\itbws  of  poUticians. 

To  banish  both  poverty  and  riches,  two  fiu-  He^uaked 
tal  sources  of  corruption,  all  property  was  held  '^^SSJ^ 
in  common,  and  the  lands  were  equally  divided. : 
Instead  of  gold'  and  silver  money,  he  substu 
tuted  iron,  which  was .  excessively  imwieldy, 
and  could  be  of  no  value  out  of  Sparta.  He 
prohibited  aU  the  arts  which  contributed  to 
pleasure  and  luxury,  ordering  that  the  floors  of 
their  houses  should  be  made  only  with  the 
hatchet^  and  the  doors  with  a  saw :  in  a  word, 
he  destroyed  the  causes  of  inequality  in  civil 
life ;  and,  by  making  riches  contemptible,  or 
rather  annihilating  them,  he  found  means,  in 
the  midst  of  general  poverty,  to  prevent  any 
individual  from  being  really  m  want.  In  sucn 
a  state,  selfishness,  fraud,  injustice,  yoluptuous^ 
ness,  and  effieminacy,  must  perish  for  want  of 
nourishment. 

The  being  obliged  to  eat  at  public  tables,     Puuie 
which  were  excessively  frugal,  preserved  that    ^^^ 
equality  and  harmony  of  which  the  legislator 
knew  the  great  importance;  and  there  they^ 
~  constant  lessons  of  reason  as  well  as 


•  llicre  were  onl j  nine  thommd  i|iha}>itanto  reckon^  in  t)ie  etty,  fnd 
thirty  thoiuand  in  the  country.    The  (nt  were  prpperl^  Spartuu»  and 
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sobriety,  by  discoursing  upon  useful  subjects ; 
when  a  deucate  raillery  was  employed  to  cor- 
rect errors,  but  never  exercised  except  with 
prudence,  and  instantly  desisted  from,  when 
any  one  gave  signs  of  being  hurt  by  it.  Ge- 
nume  virtue  was  more  efficacious  than  our  de* 
ceitfiil  politeness. 
TiM  duu^  But  above  all  things,  Lycur^s  desired  that 
JSfaTdM  the  men  should  be  fonnea  to  nis  wishes  by=ia 
'v^'^^  proper  education ;  he  therefore  made  it  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  his  care,  and  the  success 
fully  answered  his  expectations.  The  child- 
ren, as  being  the  proper^  of  the  state,  were 
bred  up  for  the  state.  The  nurses  did  not 
bind  them  tight  in  swaddling-clothes,  which 
made  them  strong,  and  well  shaped.  They 
taught  them  not  to  be  afraid  in  the  dark,  and 
never  to  complain  but  from  necessity.  At 
seven  years  of  age,  they  were  given  up  to  the 

gublic  masters,  who  bred  them  aU  to  the  same 
abits,  as  they  were  all  to  dischai^  the  same 
duties.  They  were  accustomed  to  bear  pain 
and  fatigue,  and  to  pay  the  most  ready  obe- 
dience. Those  of  them  who  particularly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  commanaed  the  rest,  but 
always  in  presence  of  the  elders,  who  were 
constantly  attentive  to  reprove  and  correct 
them.  Mo  action  was  looked  upon  as  indiffe- 
rent. Even  their  plays  were  exercises  of  virtue 
and  courage.  Every  old  man  looked  upon 
himself  as  the  fiither  of  all  the  youth ;  and  the 
youth  found  a  censor  in  every  old  man,  whose 
advice,  authority,  and  wisdom,  was  to  be  re- 


ftrau%bff  spected. 


*;^^~  .  If  the  children  were  obliged  to  steal  their 
find,     food,  which  is  a  custom  censured  by  many 
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writera,  there  was  no  appearance  of  theft  in 
the  case,  for  they  took  nothing  hut  what  was 
given  up  to  them  hy  the  laws.  The  intention 
of  this  mstitution  was  to  habituate  them  early 
to  the  stratagems  of  war,  to  danger  and  vigi- 
lance. When  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
discovered,  they  were  severely  chastised.  They 
could  not  become  thieves,  Decause  they  had 
tto  motive  to  steal ;  but  they  became  bom  and 
expert,  because  Ihey  were  compelled  to  it« 
The  Spartan  manners  justified  the  practice, 
otherwise  it  must  have  been  a  folly,  or  a  dan- 
gerous vice. 

While  the  body  was  hardened  by  labour,  the  "n*  »- 
powers  of  the  mind  were  cultivatea  at  the  same  ^'^iii!^ 
time  J  not  hy  fruitless  or  tiresome  studies,  but  ,]^ 
by  a  constant  habit  of  judging  and  reasoning. 
'The  children  were  admitted  to  the  public  re- 
pasts, where  they  constantly  heard  conversa- 
tions, which  afforded  them  most  excellent  in- 
struction* They  were  freouently  interrogated 
upon  points  of  morality  W  politics ;  and  their 
opinions  were  asked  about  particular  actions 
and  particular  men,  to  which  they  were  re- 
quired to  give  immediate  answers,  in  few 
words,  and  in  a  judicious  manner.  From  thence 
proceeded  that  quick  penetration,  that  correct 
way  of  thinking,  that  nervous  laccmsm^  and 
those  fine  sayings,  for  which  the  Spartans  were 
fiunous.  The  energy  of  their  style  shows  the 
strength  of  their  minds;  and  their  example 

E roves,  that,  every  thing  may  be  accomplished 
y  perseverance. 

Ijycurgus  extended  his  views  still  farther ;  na  won 
and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  changed  the  ^^ 
women  into  men,  that  feeble  mothers  might 
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not  transmit  :weakly  constitutions  to  their  chil- 
dren. .  He  made  the  women  perform  manly 
exercises,  to  render  their  bodies  robust  and 
healthy.  He  has  been  violently  censured .  for 
introducing  customs  which  were  repugnant  to 
modesty,  and  more  particularly  for  making  the 
girls  appear  naked  at  the  games,  when  they 
wrestled  or  danced  \n  public ;  yet,  upon  those 
occasions,  they  roused  the  young  men  to  vir* 
tue,  sometimes  spurring  them  on  by  praise,  at 
other  times  by  raillery.  Plutarch  apologizes 
for  this  custom,  and  likewise  for  that  of  lend* 
ing  their  wives  to  other  men,  that  children  of 
a  more  robust  constitution,  and  greater  hopes, 
might  be  reared  for  the  state.  Modesty  was 
preserved  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  in«r 
fluence  of  the  laws.  Some  person  asking  a 
Spartan,  what  punishment  was  inflicted  upon 
aaulterers,  he  replied.  How  can  Aere  he  an 
adulterer  in  Sparta?  JBut  debaucheiy  having 
at  last  penetrated  into  the  bosom  of  the  re-- 
public,  the  customs,  justified  by  ancient  virtue, 
became  an  inveterate  poison.  The  Spartan 
women  were  reckoned  a  4isgrace  to  their  sex 
through  all  Greece ;  and  Aristotle  imputes 
those  disorders  which  ruined  the  state,  to  their 
having  lost  all  regard  for  decency. 
^iJuT  ^"^^l®  these  women  were  proof  against  de* 
women  had  sircs,  the  iufluence  which  they  had  over  the 
""^  other  sex  could  not  fail  to  be  useful;  for  they 
were  inspired  with  an  heroic  spirit,  which  they 
commumcated  by  their  conduct.  Said  a  stran- 
ger to  the  wife  of  Leonidas,  You  are  the  onbf 
mrnien  uho  govern  the  men.  Yes^  said  she,  and 
awe  are  the  only  women  who  are  Ae  mothers  of 
wen.     But  with  such  an  ascendancy,  if  the 
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women  oBce  came  to  be  corrupted,  to  which 
they  were  too  much  exposed  m  Sparta,  the 
state  of  course  mu&it  be  ruined. 

However,  liycurgus  had  regulated  the  com-  juv*  far 
merce  between  the  two  sexes  by  severe  laws,  kSSSk 
for  a  youag  husband  could  not  even  see  his 
wii^  bpt  by  stealth ;  so  that,  £a,r  from  beinjo^ 
corrupted,  or  rei^dered  efPeminate  by  love,  it 
proved  Qoly  an  incentive  to  their  duty.     Celi-r 
Dacy  was  held  in  contempt,  and  deprived  of  the 
honours  and  attentions  which  were  paid  to  old 
age.     A  young  man  scorned  to  rise  up  at  the 
approach  of  an  illustrious  commander,  pecfiuse 
he  had  never  been  married.    You  have  no  cMl- 
dreUy  said  he,  who  may  om  day  shffw  me  the  same 
respect^  and  rise  up  at  my  approach. 

All  speculative  sciences  and  mechanical  arts  ''^^^^ 
were  prohibited ;   and,  in  time  of  peace,  the  Mrawifl^ 
citizens  spent  their  liyes  in  hunting  and  other   *''*'"^ 
exercises,  or  in  useiul  conversations.    Was  this 
an  idle  Ufe,  as  some  writers  assert  ?     Undoubt-r 
edly  it  was  not ;  since  no  people  ever  exerted 
themselve3  more  zealously  for  the  pubUc  gppd ; 
but  to  find  serious  employment  in  their  lialls, 
where  they  were  only  engaged  in  conversation, 
it  was  necessary  tp  be  a  Spartan.    Yet  men  who 
thirsted  after  knowledgp  could  not  want  inter- 
esti|[^  subjects ;    for,  in  a  free  and  virtuous 
state,  the  affiiirs  of  the  publip  beicome  the  con- 
cent of  every  individual, 

Xhe  chpjrge  pf  rustic  ignorance  must  appear  ^^J|J? 
equally  unjust,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  atten-  ^' 

tion  which  the  Spartans  showed  to  the  cultiva* 
tioa  of  their  reason.  In  proportion  as  they 
disdained  the  arts  of  sophistry  and  oratory,  they 
9tu4i§4  to  tbipk  ^d  spe^  properly,  ^d  attend* 
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ed  to  that  kind  of  philosophy,  which,  without 
heing  either  subtile  or  verbose,  forms  the  ludg'— 
ment  and  corrects  the  morals ;  for  to  speak  Ukc 
a  Lacedemonian,  and  to  philosophize,  wene 
reckoned  the  same  thin^.  The  Spartans  loved, 
poetry  as  a  means  of  kindling  the  soul  to  vir- 
tue, and  animating  them  with  a  desire  of  per- 
forming noble  actions.  We  cannot  but  ap- 
erove  of  the  following  song,  preserved  to  us 
y  Plutarch. 

CHORUS  OF  OLD  MBK. 

We  have  been  young,  tho*  noir  grown  old. 
Hardy  in  field,  in  batUe  bold. 

CHORUS  OF  TOUNO  MBK. 

We  are  so  now :  let  wbo  dares  try, 
We'll  conquer,  or  in  combat  die. 

CHORUS  OF  CHILDRXN. 

Whatever  ye  can  do  or  tell, 
We,  one  day,  will  you  both  ezcd. 

The  kwB  of  To  judge  of  the  plan  adopted  by  Lycuigus, 
m^^^a  we  must  look  back  to  the  age  in  which  ne  lived, 
when  he  saw  his  country  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
turbances of  Greece,  in  itself  naturally  weak, 
and  agitated  by  faction,  filled  with  disorders, 
and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  its  neighbours. 
His  desire  was  to  form  a  warlike  invincible  re- 
public, proof  against  the  evils  which  corrupticm 
produces  at  home,  and  from  those  to  which  it 
IS  exposed  by  assaults  from  abroad;  a  most  ex- 
cellent design,  and  better  executed  than  any  o- 
ther  plan  <^  legislation.  He  did  not  commit 
his  laws  to  writing,  because  he  intended  that 
they  should  be  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of 
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wiAoi  the  people  by  education.    Whatever  was  not 

^M  essential,  and  depended  upon  circumstances,  he 

^B  thought  might  oe  trusted  to  the  prudence  of 

«,  w  the  citizens,  when  they  had  once  imbibed  good 

^  ^   principles ;  and  at  last  succeeded  in  rendering 

dton    a  government  durable,  which  was  founded  up- 

i  of  p    on  austerity  of  manners.    If  he  excluded  stran-- 

but  I    gets  who  brought  nothing  useful  to  the  state, 

^  to     it  was  not,  as  Thucydides  supposes,  lest  they 

should  imitate  the  Spartan  virtues,  but  from  a 

<lread  that  the  latter  might  be  contaminated  by 

foreign  vices.    His  Itnkoffia^  that  law  against 

admitting  strangers,    excluded    no  deserving 

man,  nor  any  talent  worthy  of  being  received 

in  Lacedemon,  but  was  only  a  barrier  set  up  a* 

eainst  contagion ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that 

it  was  perfectly  consonant  with  his  principal  in* 

tention. 

According  to  the  views  of  the  legislator,  the 
Spartans  always  lived  as  in  camp ;  and  when 
they  marched  to  attack  an  enemy,  it  \^bs  not 
only  with  perfect  composure,  but  an  alacrity 
,^       which  nothing  could  disturb,  as  if  they  were  led 
t       on  by  a  Divinity.    Lycurgus  was  too  well  ac- 
i.        quainted  with  the  human  heart,  not  to  be  ap- 
^        prehensive  that  this  courage  would  generate 
f        ambition  ;  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  extir- 
■^        pate  the  seeds  of  that  passion,  from  a  persua- 
sion that  Sparta  could  not  be  truly  happy,  but 
f         by  being  satisfied  with  hberty  and  poverty, 
and  rep^ling  its  enemies,  without  a  desire  ei* 
ther  for  dominion  or  conquest.    He  command- 
'     ed  them  to  carry  on  no  war  but  in  self-defence; 
I         not  to  pursue  a  vanquished  enemy,  or  carry  off 
their  spoils;   and  to  keep  no  iSeet,  lest  they 
should  De  tempted  to  range  the  seas. 
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The  lasthig  An  evideiit  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  these  re-r 
t^b^^  gulations  in  general,  is  the  lasting  effect  which 
Lycmgw.  Qj^y  produced.  The  passions  which  were  kept 
in  subjection  by  their  manners,  except  perhaps 
the  ambition  of  leading  the  army,  remained 
submissive  to  the  laws  for  the  space  of  five 
hundred  years.  Sparta  obtained  the  esteem 
and  confidence,  and  was  a  long  time  the  arbi-r 
ter  of  Greece,  because  of  her  superior  merit ; 
but  time,  which  changes  all  things,  at  last  un« 
dermined  and  destroyed  that  noble  structure. 
However,  its  duration  must  appear  astonishing 
to  every  one  who  will  attend  to  the  propensi.* 
ties  of  human  nature. 
sp^  I  ^  far  from  saying,  that  the  manners  of 
*^^Jj^  the  Spartans  were  a  perfect  model.  Praise  as 
bwiMmjiM.  well  a3  censure  may  be  carried  too  great  a 
length  ;  and  while  we  extol  an  imaginary  per- 
fection, we  rob  genuine  virtue  of  her  greatest 
charms.  Spartan  austerity  carried  to  excess, 
presents  to  our  view  some  objects  which  are 
shocking  to  humanity.  It  stifled  pity  and  the 
natural  affections;  those  valuable  sentiments, 
which  it  would  be  insufferable  not  to  be  able  to 
conciliate  with  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  It  was 
horrid  barbarity  made  them  nut  to  death  chiU 
dren  who  were  weakly,  or  of  a  delicate  com-* 
plexion,  that  they  mi^ht  have  none  but  what 
were  proper  for  making  good  soldiers;  espe- 
cially as  the  habit  might  be  strengthened,  and 
military  talents  make  up  for  the  weakness  of 
the  body.  *     It  was  another  instance  of  un- 

*  They  wished  to  h^ve  their  kings  of  good  stature.  The  Ephori,  eo- 
cofding  to  Thcophrestus,  condemned  Arcbidamus  to  pay  e  fine  for  havt 
ing  married  a  Tery  little  woxnan.  She  will  noi  give  ut  kingtf  said  theT, 
ptU  kmflings,  ' 
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feeling  cruelty,  that,  in  order  to  accustom  their 
children  to  endure  pain,  they  scourged  them, 
sometimes  even  to  death,  at  tne  altar  of  Diana, 
without  their  daring  to  utter  a  complaint.  Mo- 
thers prided  themselves  on  receivmg  without 
emotion,  nay^,  even  with  transports  ot  joy,  the 
news  of  their  sons  having  died  nobly  in  the 
field  of  battle,  as  if  love  of  country  ought  to 
extinguish  maternal  tenderness.  Such  excesses 
gave  a  savage  fierceness  to  the  Spartan  charac^ 
ter,  which  trequently  led  them  to  commit  acts 
of  cruelty. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  accoimt  of  their  Cni^tvto 
inhiunan  behaviour  to  the  Ilotes,  or  Helotes,^ 
without  horror.  These  were  a  neighbouring 
people  whom  they  had  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
employed  in  agriculture  and  mechanical  la- 
bours, treating  them  more  like  beasts  than 
men.  They  not  only  intoxicated  them,  that 
they  might  inspire  their  children  with  a  de- 
testation of  drunkenness  and  intemperance,  but 
likewise  sent  their  youth  sometimes  to  lie  in 
ambush  to  murder  them.  They  put  to  death 
every  Helot,  who  was  distinguished  either  for 
his  size  or  mien,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Spartan 
nation.  Such  barbarities  could  not  be  imput- 
ed to  Lycurgus.  They  began  probably,  says 
Plutarch,  auer  the  slaves  had  rebelled  against 
their  masters :  but  are  they  therefore  less  de- 
testable? Let  iLS  not  examine  whether  slavery  iiierigiiti 
is  compatible  with  the  law  of  nature,  except  "^"^"^ 
in  cases  where  the  conquered  cannot  be  re- 
stcnred  to  liberty,  without  the  conquerors  be- 
ing exposed  to  imminent .  danger.  Let  us  not 
examine  by  what  title  the  liberty  of  a  man 
may  be  sold,  or  how  he  can  lose  it  at  his  birth. 
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though  attached  to  his  nature.  The  ancieat 
practice  of  nations  will  find  it  difficult  to  sup^ 
port  the  inquiry.  At  least,  let  us  boldly  say, 
that  a  slave  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man ;  that 
his  services  entitle  him  still  more  to  the  rights 
of  humanity ;  and  to  oppress  him  without  just 
cause,  is  to  afford  him  pretences  for  taking' 
arms  against  his  oppressors. 
oim  spo^  If  the  Spartans  had  tempered  their  austere 
taut,  how-^  virtues  with  gentleness,  or  if  they  had  possess* 
ed  the  first  of  all  virtues,  humanity,  they  would 
have  been  entitled  to  higher  encomiums ;  but 
their  contempt  of  riches,  their  love  of  glory, 
and  of  their  country ;  their  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  their  heroic  courage,  have  ranked  them 
among*  the  first  of  nations.  An  infinite  num- 
ber of  excellences  mark  their  character.  They 
had  in  general  that  greatness  of  soul  which 
made  P^aretus  rejoice,  when  he  was  rejected 
fix>m  being  one  of  the  council  of  three  hun* 
dred,  and  say,  ^t  he  was  happy  Sparta  had 
^fimnd  tfiree  hundred  citizens  better  than  himself. 
There  was  much  less  superstition  amongp 
thin  among  thcm  than  the  generality  of  other  nations,  aiid 
their  worship  showed  the  superiorilv  of  their 
judgment.  All  the  statues  of  their  deities,  even 
that  of  Venus,  were  clothed  in  armour,  that  re- 
ligion mi^ht  go  hand  in  hand  with  politics. 
Their  sacrifices  and  offering  were  of  little  value, 
that  an  useless  expense  might  not  make  them 
lose  a  relish  for  piety.  Long  prayers  were  for- 
bidden. They  only  asked  of  the  gods  to  favour 
the  deserving ;  a  prayer  which  Socrates  held 
in  higher  estimation,  than  all  the  offerings  and 
ceremonies  of  his  country.  Their  buryings,  like 
every  thing  else  in  Sparta,  were  without  pomp. 
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and  conduced  to  inspire  them  v^ith  a  contempt 
of  death.  Thus  all  their  religious  acts  seemed 
to  be  directed  by  a  practical  philosophy. 

There  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  Fear^  near  ^j^JJSSd 
the  place  where  the  Ephori  assembled,  because  to  fw. 
the  Spartans  looked  upon  fear  as  an  essential 
spring  of  government ;  for,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  jPlutarch,  the  mast  timid  with  respect 
to  the  laws  are  the  most  courageous  against  the 
enemy  ;  and  they  who  fear  the  least  to  sujffer^  have 
the  greatest  dread  qf  being  censured  ;  and  of  this 
the  Spartans  are  a  proof. 

This  famous  republic,  which  presided  a  Ion?    Before 
time  over  the  affairs  of  Greece,  was  established  ^^**^**  ^ 
about  nine  hundred  years  Y>efote  the  Christian  ^n^^!^^ 
era.     Ly curgus  foimd  great  obstacles,  but  he  *•  ^^!~ 
sumotounted  them  all  by  dint  of  genius  and  pa^  otoennd. 
tience.    It  is  said,  that,  to  preserve  his  statutes 
inviolable,  he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Delphos ;  but  before  he  set  out,  he  made  the 
Spurtans  swear  to  observe  them  faithfully  till 
his  return.   The  oracle  confirmed  his  laws,  and 
declared  that,  by  obeying  them,  Sparta  would 
become  the  most  famous  city  in  the  world.    He 
then  starved  himself  to  death,  that  the  Spartans 
might  not  be  freed  from  their  oath.    The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  are  uncertain ;  and  the 
marvellous,  which  is  always  to  be  suspected, 
camiot  heighten  the  glory  of  CTeat  men,  but, 
on  the  contrary,   spreads  a  cloud  over  their 
merits. 

From  the  time  of  Ly  cui^gus  to  the  invasion  ^„  y^^^ 
of  the  Persians,  the  history  of  Sparta  presents  ,^^  ^,  _ 
us  with  very  few  objects  which  are  mterest- 
ing,  or  can  be  authenticated.    The  Messenians, 
their  neighbours,  having  engaged  in  two  wars 
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against  this  state,  lost  Ithome,  and  some  other 
towns,  and  were  at  last  entirely  subdued.  From 
that  time,  the  passions  seemed  to  infringe  the 
laws  made  by  Lycurgus ;  but  according  to  the 
Abb6  Mably,  these  were  only  moments  of  dis- 
traction^  whtch  were  repaired  by  a  long  continued 
practice  of  virtue, 
j^^fy^        It  is  said  that  the  Spartans,  having  been  un- 
chrirt,  684.  successful  iu  the  second  of  these  wars,   the 
oracle  ordered  them  to  procure  a  general  from 
Athens.     The  Athenians,  delighted  with  their 
The  poet   distress,  sent  them  the  poet  Tyrtseus,  who  was 
'^^^    lame  and  deformed,  and  despised  in  his  own 
8*'*^    country.    This  ridiculous  general  obtained  the 
victory  by  the  warlike  enthusiasm  with  which 
his  compositions  inspired  the  soldiers.     This  is 
evidently  a  poetical  fiction.     Let  us  rather  be- 
lieve the  excellent  sayings  ascribed  to  Leon, 
one  of  the  Spartan  kins^,  who,  when  he  was 
asked  under  what  kind  of  government  men  y 
could  live  in  the  greatest  safety,  replied.  Under 
^t  "schere  ihe  people  are  neither  rich  nor  poor; 
^here  probitt/  Jinds  many  friends^  and  fraud  Jinds 
none.    The  same  prince  said  one  day,  when 
speaking  of  those  who  gained  the  prize  at  the 
Olympic  games.  Their  glory  would    be  much 
greater^  if  they  had  taken  a^  much  pains  to  be- 
cortie  virtuous.    These  anecdotes  are  instructive, 
while  the  detail  of  the  Argive  and  Messenian 
wars  are  only  tiresome. 

We  shall  soon  see  Athens  the  rival  of  Sparta; 
but  the  picture  which  we  must  first  draw  of 
the  former  republic,  will  show  the  difference  of 
their  character  and  their  principles,  and  give 
an  idea  of  a  new  species  of  legislation. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ATHENS  TIIX  THE  WAR 
AGAINST  THE  PERSIANS. 

Attica  was  long  divided  into  twelve  indepen-  -„^^J^ 
dent  villages,  tin  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  of  Athens 
war,  when  Theseus  united  the  whole  into  one  i^^mw, 
body,  forming  a  kind  of  republic,  of  which  ~!^^i 
Athens  was  the  capital.   He  divided  the  citizens    chri^. 
into  three  classes,  the  nobles,  the  labourers, 
and  the  mechanics.    The  nobles,  though  fewer 
in  number  than  the  rest,  equalled^  or  rather 
exceeded  them  in  power,  by  holding  all  the 
dignities ;  and  this  form  ot  government  sub- 
sisted till  Codrus  devoted  himself  to  a  glorious    Codrm, 
death  for  the  sake  of  his  country.  ^^^^'^ 

The  Athenians  breathed  a  spirit  of  indepen*  j^^l^ 
deuce  more  than  any  other  of  the  Grecian 
states.  A  quarrel  between  the  two  sons  of 
Codrus  afforded  an  opportunity  of  abolishing 
royalty,  when  they  declared  that  Jupiter  was  the 
sole  kmg  of  Athens ;  and  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment were  committed  to  a  set  of  magistrates, 
who  were  called  Archons.  Their  magistracy, 
which  for  three  centuries  was  perpetual  and 
hereditary,  had  too  great  an  appearance  of 
royalty.  Its  duration  was  therefore,  reduced  to 
ten  years,  and  afterwards  became  annual.  That 
less  lunbrage  might  be  given  by  a  divided  au-* 
thority,  nine  archons  were  chosen;  and  the 
chief  of  the  nine  was  called  the  Archm^  and 
gave  his  name  to  t\M  current  year. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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Brfbre        Athens  had  not  as  yet  any  written  laws,  there* 


fore  the  decisions  of  the  magistrates  depended 
upon  their  ideas  of  what  was  just  or  unjust ; 
tiSat  is  to  say,  frequently  upon  caprice  j  for 
where  rules  are  wanting,  every  thing  is  arbi- 
trary, and  the  consequent  disorders  showed  the 
Dnoo  iht  ncccssity  of  having  nxed  laws.  Draco,  a  vir- 
****■*■*"•  tuous  archon,  about  six  htuidred  and  twenty- 
four  years  befoi*e  Jesus  Christ,  seemed  worthy 
of  the  glorious  employment  of  being  a  legislau- 
tor ;  but  he  run  into  an  excess  of  severity.  All 
crimes,  without  distinction,  he  punished  capital- 
ly ;  saying,  that  to  him  even  the  slifi^htest  seem- 
ed to  deserve  death,  and  he  could  find  no  o- 
ther  punishment  for  the  greatest ;  a  most  ab- 
surd and  cruel  maxim,  which,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  banishing  vice,  must  annihilate  society. 
Even  if  inanimate  things  (such  as  a  statue) 
had  killed  a  man  by  accident,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  prosecuted,  and  carried  out  of  the  state 
with  execrations,  to  inspire  men  with  a  detes- 
tation of  murder.  These  trifling  methods^ 
which  are  not  undeserving  of  ridicule,  se^n 
rather  to  disgrace  than  to  establish  legislation^ 
The  laws  of  Draco  written  in  blood,  as  the  An- 
cients said,  destroyed  themselves,  because  they 
w«5  impiucticable 


^^^^^  This  yoke  once  broken,  the  Athenians,  guid- 

""^^  ed  by  the  natural  impulse  of  their  genius,  pass- 
ed from  extreme  subjection  to  excessive  hcen- 
tiousness,  and  every  one  wished  to  have  the 
form  of  government  modelled  to  his  own  lik- 
ing and  particular  interest.  The  mountain- 
eers, who  were  poor,  wished  for  a  democracy ; 
the  rich  inhabitants  of  the  plains  preferred 
aristocracy;,  those  on  the  seacoasts  insisted 
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upon  a  miKed  government,  as  the  best  calcu- 
lated for  the  general  interest.  Solon  had  the 
glory  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  all  parties, 
and.  in  this  crilfcal  juncture,  was  chosen  legis- 
lator. 

Solon  was  eminent  by  his  birth,  and  had  im-  Bdon 
proved  his  mind  by  travelling,  and  more  parti-  sSSTitllt 
culary  by  his  progress  in  pnilosophyj  which,  ifgfaiitnr. 
at  that  time,  was  employed  for  the  improve^ 
ment  of  politics.  He  was  of  a  studious  dispo- 
sition, an  amiable  man,  and  a  good  citizen,  for 
he  even  refused  royalty ;  and  undoubtedly  could 
have  established  an  excellent  body  of  laws,  if 
he  bad  hearkened  oiily  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  reason,  and  not  been  misled  by  national 
rejudices;  but  desirous  to  please  all  parties, 
e  temporised  between  them,  so  as  to  suffer  the 
seeds  of  every  evil  to  remain.  He  said  him- 
self, that  his  laws  were  the  best  the  Athenians 
were  capable  of  receiving.  If  that  be  the  case, 
Athens  was  not  qualified  to  admit  of  a  good 
form  of  government,  and  the  legislator  ought 
not  to  be  blamed. 

The  chief  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  ''^.J^T 
the  people,  and  the  magistracy  intrusted  to  the    form  of 

Srincipal  members  of  the  state.  Nothing  could  k^*™"**^ 
e  better  judged,  provided  their  authonty  had 
been  sufficient  to  prescribe  rules  to  the  people, 
and  coimterbalance  its  power,  otherwise  the 
want  of  a  perfect  equihbriiun  could  not  fail  to 
be  injurious.  Though  the  citizens,  who  were 
rich,  or  of  2«nteel  fortunes,  formed  three  of  the 
orders,  and  the  poor  only  the  fourth,  yet  the 
last,  by  being  the  most  numerous,  found,  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  legislator,  that  they 
were  the  arbiters  iii  affairs,  of  the  greatest  con^ 

1-2 
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sequence;  which  was  ^ving  up  the  republic 
to  a  restless,  turbulent,  blind  populace.  In  the 
public  assemblies,  whether  ^nend  or  particu- 
hr,  every  individual  had  a  right  to  vote  on  the 
subjects  of  peace  or  war,  the  finances,  or  what- 
hm  oau-  ever  immediately  concerned  the  state.  To  these 

fS^  meetings,  they  had  a  right  to  appeal  from  the 
sentence  of  the  senate ;  and  Solon  made  his 
laws  obscure,  that  this  right  might  frequently 
be  used.  Thus  the  laws,  which  ought  to  be 
equally  simple  and  intelligible,  since  they  are 
the  common  rule  of  civil  ufe,  became  the  sub- 
ject of  disputes ;  and  the  lowest  order  of  the 
people  carrying  it  against  the  other  three,  be*- 
came  the  judges  of  what  they  were  little  cap- 
able of  determining.  We  shall  frequently  see, 
in  the  course  of  their  history,  that  this  exposed 
the  republic  to  the  greatest  evils. 
hm  Moata      On  the  other  hand,  the  senate,  as  established 

ll^dtoo  by  Solon,  consisting  of  four  hundred  persons 
(a  hundred  of  each  tribe  *)  which  they  after- 
wards increased  to  six  himdred,  was  either  too 
numerous  to  deliberate  with  prudence,  or  had 
not  a  sufficient  ascendancy  over  the  multitude. 
The  common  assemblies  of  the  people  were 
held  almost  every  eight  days,  where  every  ci- 
tizen  of  fifty  years  of  age  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking,  so  that  the  t^ents  of  a  corrupted  or 
seditious  orator,  might  easily  overpower  the 
prudence  of  the  senators,  who  had  only  a  rigrht 
to  propose  the  business  of  the  meeting ;  from 
whence  there  must  have  been  a  perpetual  con* 
test  between  the  head  and  the  members ;  and, 

*  Cecrops  had  dmded  the  people  of  Athens  into  four  tribes,  wbidb 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  cusses  of  Solon.  The  number  of  tiibcs 
was  afterwaads  inoeased  to  ten. 


too  name- 
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of  course,  dreadful  convulsions  through  the 
whole  body.  /  am  surprised^  said  Anacharsia 
the  Scythian  to  Solon,  to  see^  that  mlh  you  the 
wise  men  hwe  only  Ae  privilege  of  consulting^ 
wliile  the  fools  have  the  pmoer  to  determine.  £x-. 
perience  proved  that  Anacharsis  was  right. 

The  only  possible  remedy  for  this  inconve-  Soi^ 
nience,  was  the  restoration  of  the  Areopagus^  ib^mi«. 
which  had  been  almost  annihilated  by  JDraco, 
who  had  substituted  the  tribunal  of  the  Ephetm 
in  its  stead.  Solon  reestablished  it  with  ail  its 
ancient  dignity,  committing  to  it  the  inspect 
tion  of  public  aflGairs,  and  more  particularly 
the  education  of  youth,  (a  matter  so  neglected 
in  our  days,  yet  of  such  mfinite  consequence) ; 
and  it  was  composed  solely  of  the  senior  Ar- 
chons.  This  change  could,  not  fail  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  state ;  but  thouj^h  the  A,^ 
reopagus  was  highly  respected,  yet  it  was  not 
a  sufficient  barner  against  popular  commo^ 
tions.  An  unbridled  multitude,  with  the  whole 
power  in  their  hands,  when  hurried  on  by 
passion,  does  not  hi^arken  to  th^  lessons  of 
prudence. 

The  particular  laws  of  Solon  were  superior  Partieiii« 
to  his  general  form  of  government,  and  ought  ^^ 
to  be  studied  by  those  who  have  a  desire  to  be 
acouainted  with  the  principles  of  civil  society, 
I  snail  therefore  mention  some  of  them,  upon 
which  attention  may  be  employed  to  advan- 
tage. After  having  abolished  all  the  laws  of 
Draco,  except  those  iigainst  murder,  he  re* 
strained  the  severity  of  creditors,  and  prohi^ 
bited  imprispnment  for  debt.  Montesquieu 
observes,  that  this  should  not  be  extended  to 
commerce,  because  the  genejial  interest  would 
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be  injured.    It  is  added,  that  he  cancelled  the 
debts,  more  easily  to  extricate  the  poor  from 
misery  and  oppression.     To  inspire  a  zeal  in 
favour  of  all  the  members  of  the  state,  he  or- 
dained that  every  citizen  might  prosecute  who- 
ever did  an  injury  to  another ;  and  that  in  all 
factions  and  insurrections,  where  the  public 
peace  was   broken,    every  citizen  should  be 
obliged  to  join  one  party  or  the  other,  because 
the  prudent  man  would  certainly  take  the  right 
side,  and  be  most  capable  of  bringing  about 
an  accommodation.     tLe  determined  that  those 
who  had  no  children,  might  leave  their  for- 
tunes to  whom  they  pleased.     Till  that  time, 
wills  were  imknown,  and  the  next  heir  succeed- 
ed, so  that  there  was  at  least  the  advantage  of 
the  fortune  remaining  in  the  famihr.    Any  man 
convicted  of  living  an  idle  life,  after  the  third 
accusation,  was  reckoned  infamous;  and  the 
Areopagus  carefully  inquired  by  what  means 
every  person  subsisted.     He  borrowed  this  law 
from  the  Egyptians ;  and  modem  nations  would 
do  well  to  profit  by  it.     If  a  son  either  fool- 
ishly wasted  his  father's  property,  or  refused  to 
support  his  parents,  he  was  likewise  declared 
infamous :  But  if  they  had  not  bred  him  to  some 
business,  he  was  neither  obliged  to  maintain 
them,  nor  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  this  law. 
By  this  means,  both  the  father  and  the  child- 
ren were  concerned  to  fulfil  the  views  of  nature 
and.  of  society.    Women  brought  no  fortune 
to  their  husbands  but  three  gowns,  and  some 
moveables  of  little  value.     Portions,   which 
were  less  necessary  in  republics,  mi^ht  make 
a  kind  of  dangerous  traffic  of  marriage,  and 
likewise  tear  in  pieces  a  family  fortune.    A  ci- 
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tizen  who  kept  company  with  dissolute  women, 
was  excluded  from  speaking  in  the  assemhlies 
of  the  people,  hecause,  hy  his  manners,  he  had 
rendered  hunself  luiworthy  of  their  confidence. 

An  Archon  guilty  of  drunkenness,  was  to  he 
put  to  death ;  so  essential  a  virtue  is  temper- 
ance in  a  ma^strate.  Children,  whose  fathers 
were  killed  m  the  service  of  their  country, 
were  to  he  educated  at  the  public  expense,  til! 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  This  was  an  effidctual 
mea^nfof  encotiiiging  and  supporting  valour, 
as  infiamy  was  a  most  useful  punishment  for 
-cowardice.  Pisistratus,  some  time  after,  or- 
dered that  soldiers  maimed  in  war  should  he 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  republic. 

Any  person  accusmg  another  who  had  not  a  3Utr< 
fifth  part  of  the  votes  in  his  favour,  was  obliged 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  *  Solon, '  says  the  cele^ 
brated  Montesquieu,  *  knew  how  to  prevent 
^  the  abuse  which  the  people  might  make  of  the 
>  right  of  judging  crimes;  and  werefbre  the  A* 
^  reopagus  had  a  power  of  revising  their  sen- 
^  tences,  that  in  case  that  tribunal  thought 
'  the  person  accused  was  unjustly  acquitted,  he^ 
^  might  be  brought  again  to  nis  trial  pefore  the 

*  people ;  or,  if  he  was  unjustly  condemned,  the 
^  execution  of  the  sentence  mieht  be  stopped 

*  till  the  afiiair  was  reexaminea ;  an  excellent 

*  l^rWy  which  subjected  the  people  to  the  cen- 

*  sure  of  the  power  which  they  most  respected, 

*  and,  indeed,  even  to  their  own. '  *  Where- 
fore then  so  many  inst^ces  of  enormous  injusr 
tice  in  Athens  ? 

The  ostracism  is  very  well  known,  by  which  ti» 
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the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  repuhlic,  upcM 
being  suspected,  were  banished  for  ten  years 
It  was  not  intended  bs  a  disgraceful  punishment^ 
but  by  way  of  precaution,  to  dispel  the  jealousy 
of  the  people.     Six  thousand  votes  were  aee<ll 
fid  to  carry  it  ag[ainst  the  person  prosecuted. 
The  number  of  citizens  not  exceeding  twenty 
thousand,  an  irreproachable  character  seemed 
to  be  in  safety;  however,  ingratitude,  envy, 
and  cabal,  sometimes  triumphed  even  over  vir- 
tue.   The  date  and  the  author  of  this  political 
institution  are  unknown,  some  ascribing  it  to 
Theseus,  while  others  say  that  it  was  poste- 
rior to  Solon.    The  ostracism,  known  by  other 
names,  prevailed  in  several  democracies ;  but 
as  it  was  not  restrained  by  good  laws,  it  could 
only  be  productive  of  mischief. 
swaxg^amrj      Without  dwelling  too  long  upon  particulars, 
eK^uini  of  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Athenian  legis- 
**^'****-  lator  limited  the  expenses  of  the  women,  those 
of  bmials  and  rehgious  ceremonies ;  objects 
which  are  of  more  or  less  consequence  to  the 
pubUc,  accordinj^  to  the  nature  and  wealth  of 
the  state.    Foreigners  were  permitted  to  reside 
in  Athens,  but  excluded  from  having  any  shiire 
in  the  government ;  and  a  law  was  passed,  mak*. 
ing  it  capital  for  them  to  intrude  mto  the  as* 
BembUes  of  the  people. 
ThM^iof     It  is  certain  that  Solon,  however  well  he  mi^t 
and  soioQ  (be  acquainted  with  the  true  principles,  did  not 
«  ^^   attain  the  great  purpose  of  legislation,  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  people.    We  may  judge  bj 
the  following  anecdote.     Anacharsis,  speaking 
to  him  one  Sslj  of  the  uselessness  of  laws,  com^ 
pared  them  to  cobwebs,  in  which  the  feeble  and 
weak  are  catched,  but  which  are  broken  through 
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^,  upE .  by  the  rich  and  powerful.  Men  keep  (heir  agree- 
jev  menis^  replied  Solon,  "mhen  they  have  no  induce- 
ibms  tnent  to  Violate  t/iem  ;  arid  this  is  exactly  the  case 
ealoi  wih  regard  to  my  laws.  I  accommodate  them  so 
e  ne  to  the  interesl  of  ike  people^  that  all  mil  be  sensible 
'^  it  is  much  better  to  observe  than  to  infringe  them. 
tvs  Can  any  more  proper  means  be  contrived,  either 
s^  in  morals  or  politics,  to  attach  people  to  a  sense 
^  (I  of  their  duty,  than  convincing  them  that  it  is 
^'  their  interest  ?  And  must  they  not  find  it  so 
^iji  in  a  good  government,  where  every  thing  tends 
.  \  to  tbe  public  happiness,  and  the  advantage  of 
pf  individuals  is  always  united  with  the  good  of 
^^  the  community?  If  the  effects  then  did  not 
J  •  correspond  with  the  expectations  of  the  legisla- 
^  tor,  it  is  because  the  mode  of  government  and 
the  laws  which  he  established,  were  not  accom- 
^  modated  to  the  true  interest  of  the  Athenians. 
^  Anaeharsis  was  mistaken  in  supposing*  that  one 
\^  part  of  the  body  politic  must  always  be  exempt 
<;  from  the  laws  ;  and  perhaps  Solon  was  wrong 
\  in  not  giving  his  sufficient  stren^h  to  restrain 
the  muTtituoe  :  but  it  must  be  allowed,  that  it 
I  was  too  difficult  an  undertaking  to  govern  such 
t  *  an  mitractable  people  as  tbe  Athemans.  Who 
^.  knows  but  their  new  laws  were  the  very  best 
^      which  they  would  consent  to  receive  ? 

Sefore  the  death  of  the  le^slator,  that  fickle  ThecUigiti 
f  people  jgave  vent  to  their  national  character,  by  *^  ^**^ 
,  proposmg  to  him  every  day  to  make  some  alter- 
ations. He  was  sp  disgusted  that  he  quitted 
his  native  comitry,  and  they  allowed  him  to  re- 
main absent  for  ten  years.  He  improved  his 
knowledge  during  his  travels,  while  the  people 
at  home  were  preparing  for  a  new  revolution, 
and,  at  his  return,  he  found  the  evil  incurable^ 
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Ambitkm  of  Pisistratus,  who  was  his  relation,  rich,  generous, 
^^""^"^"^  popular,  skilled  in  the  art  of  dazzling  the  citi^ 
zens  by  his  splendid  talents,  and  of  gaining* 
them  by  deceitful  caresses,  secretly  aimed  at 
obtaining  the  soverei^  power.     Solon,  who  saw 
into  his  purposes,  said  to  him,  fVere  it  notjbr 
your  amhitum^  you  are  the  best  of  the  Athenians. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  virtues  changed  into 
vices  by  this  passion  ;  and  Pisistratus  lorfeited 
his  honour,  that  he  mi^ht  rise  to  power.    He 
wounded  himself  one  day  with  his  own  hand, 
and  running  into  the  streets  covered  with  blood, 
implored  the  protection  of  the  people,  whose 
enemies,  he  pretended,  had  made  an  attempt 
upon  his  hfe.    One  of  his  accomplices  imme^ 
diately  proposed  that  a  guard  should  be  ap^ 
pointed  to  protect  the  person  of  so  valuable  a 
citizen ;  and  when  granted,  it  was  employed 
by  Pisistratus  to  take  possession  of  the  citadel, 
and  establish  his  authority. 
^s^ite*''       Solon  fruitlessly  attempted  to  revive  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  love  of  Uberty ;  and 
when  the  usurper  one  day  sent  to  know  what 
had  inspired  him  with  such  rashness,  he  boldly 
renlied.  My  old  age.    And  at  last,  not  being* 
able  to  endure  such  a  melancholy  prospect,  he 
.  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  Athens,  and  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age.    All  posterity  has  been 
loud  in  his  praises ;  and  tne  noble  desire  of 
seeking  instruction  attended  him  to  the  last. 
/  grao)  ddj  said  he,  learning  many  things.    Some 
verses  of  gallantry,  which  he  composed  in  his 
youth,  could  not  injure  his  character.     His 
many  virtues,  and  constant  labour  for  the  pub- 
lic TOod,  justly  secured  him  the  reputation  of 
wisaom.  : 
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A  tyrant  (the  ancients  gave  that  name  to  PinstntM 
every  usurper,  and  frequently  to  their  lawful  Slww 
kings)  could  not  live  unmolested,  especially  in  «*■«>*«>• 
sucn  a  turbulent  city  as  Athens.  Notwith- 
standing the  abilities  and  pleasing  manners  of 
Pisistratus,  he  was  very  soon  obliged  to  betake 
himself  to  flight ;  but  was  restored  by  Megacles, 
one  of  the  chief  conspirators,  upon  condition 
of  marrying  his  daughter.  According  to  He- 
rodotus, a  woman  c&essed  like  Minerva,  ac* 
companied  Pisistratus  in  a  chariot,  and  made 
the  people  receive  him  as  if  he  had  been 
brought  back  by  the  goddess  herself.  Popu- 
lar superstition  supplied  impostors  with  extra* 
ordinary  resources ;  but,  however,  the  factions, 
revived,  and  Pisistratus  was  obliged  once  more 
to  retire;  yet,  after  havine  remained  eleven 
years  in  exile,  he  recovered  nis  power  by  a  stra.- 
tagem. 

After  this,  he  adopted  a  better  system  of  go-  To  pmvait 
vemment ;  instead  of  bringing  the  inhabitants  ^^^S^ 
of  the  coimtry  into  the  city,  as  was  done  by  ^J^^ 
the  famous  Theseus,  he  prudently  obliged  them  ""ture.   . 
to  atteiid  to  the  cares  of  agriculture ;  and  cer- 
tainly great  advantages  were  gained,  whether 
effected  by  persuasion  or  authority.    The  mar- 
ket-place was  no  longer  filled  with  people  ready 
to  engage  in  cabals ;  turbulent  men  were  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  which  diverted  them  from 
every  other  object,  and  made  them  more  atten- 
tive to  the  produce  of  their  own  labour,  than 
to   the  affairs  of  government;  they  cleared 
waste  lands,  and  improved  others.    Pisistratus 
made  them  pay  a  tenth  for  the  support  of  the 
state,  to  which  they  did  not  consent  without 
murmuring ;  but  the  seyerity  of  the  tax  wa« 
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softened  by  his  humanity,  and  the  sweets  of 
J-  peace  were  enjoyed  by  the  improvers  of  the 

nged  arts  country.  As  another  means  of  making  the  peo- 
andKienoa.  ^j^  jxactable,  he  encouraged  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. He  made  the  Athenians  acquainted 
with  the  poetry  of  Homer,  erected  some  mag- 
nificent buildings,  and  laid  the  foiuidation  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  In  one  word, 
he  instructed  princes  in  the  art  of  governing ; 
and,  though  an  usurper,  he  reconciled  the  peo- 
ple to  a  joke  which  seemed  to  secure  the  pub- 
ic happmess. 

Befara        His  two  SOUS,  Hipparchus  and  Hippias,  shar- 
chflSi^*'  ed  the  sovereign  authority.     The  first  possess- 
pjgj^^^j^  ed  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  father,  but  was 
assassinated  by   Aristogiton  and  Harmodius, 
who  were  his  personal  enemies ;  the  other  wa8 
naturally  of  a  mild  temper,  but,  being  provok- 
ed by  tne  murder  of  his  brother,  and  seeing 
the  danger  to  which  his  own  person  was  ex- 
posed, indulged  himself  in  an  excess  of  seve- 
rity which  rendered  him  odious.     AVhen  Aris- 
togiton was  put  to  torture,  instead  of  his  ac- 
complice^,  he  named  several  of  the  friends  of 
Hippias,  who  were  instantly  put  to  death ;  and 
then  concluded  by  telling  the  tyrant,  in  an  in- 
sulting manner,  /  now  know  none  hut  yourself 
deserving  of  death.    A  woman,  whose  name  was 
Lesena,    was  exposed   to    the    same    torture. 
Dreading  lest  the  pain  should  extort  such  a 
confession  from  her  as  was  wanted,  she  bit  off 
her  tongue.     This  striking  incident   revived 
Popniir  the  national  spirit :  the  tyrant  was  obliered  to 
^i^toSr  fly»  and  the  popular  government  was  restored. 
We  shall  see  the  Roman  liberty  springing  from 
a  cause  nearly  similar. 
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Sparta  had  assisted  the  Athenians  against  SiMrtaop- 
the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  hut  soon  took  up  arms  S!tl£^ 
to  give  them  new  masters,  and  even  to  restore  ^*^  ^**- 
Hippias.     Such  conduct  was  inconsistent  with   i>berty. 
that  virtue  which  has  heen  so  greatly  cele- 
brated ;  hut  a  desire  of  presiding  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece  was  the  great  failing  of  the  Spar- 
tans.   They  hegan  to  he  jealous  of  the  power  of 
Athens ;  they  were  afraid  that  Uherty  would 
increase  hoth  its  strength  and  reputation ;  and 
they  did  not  choose  to  have  any  rivals.     We    . 
shall  see  even  the  rivalship  of  those  states  be- 
come iatal.     Before  we  toke  a  view  of  these 
two  republics,  contending  against  the  powers 
of  Asia,  let  us  reflect  one  moment  upon  the  dif- 
ference of  their  character,  and  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind  among  the  Greeks. 

Lycurgus  and  Solon  having  followed  ^uite   p^niki 
different  systems,   either  because  their  ideas  sjj^*^ 
were  not  the  same,  or  the  genius  of  the  people  Athens. 
was  not  suited  to  receive  the  same  kind  of 
laws.     Sparta  and  Athens  formed  a  very  extra- 
ordinary contrast.     The  one  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  war,  and  no  citizen  could  have  any 
other  object  to  engage  his  attention,  nor  choose 
any  other  employment ;  he  must  therefore  ei- 
ther prove  a  h^ro,  or  renounce  his  country.  The 
other  received  aU  the  arts,  and  every  kind  of  . 
learning.    Every  Athenian  was  obliged  to  be  a 
soldier  in  cases  of  necessity ;  but  he  might  also 
be  whatever  he  pleased,  provided  he  was  en- 
gaged in  some  employment.    There,  a  rigorous 
poverty  destroyed  the  springs  of  avarice  and 
self-interest,  and  chained  up  every  passion  hut 
those  which  prompted  to  pory^  or  promoting 
the  good  of  the  state,     ijtere,  the  prospect  of 
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wealth  encouraged  industry^  commerce,  and 
genius ;  and  the  heart  was  equally  engaged  in 
advancing  public  and  private  interest.  There, 
the  habit  pi  implicit  obedience  was  contracted 
from  the  cradle,  and  continued  through  life  ; 
and  the  generals  or  magistrates  needed  only  to 

five  the  signal  to  have  their  purposes  imme- 
iately  executed.  Here,  they  endured  subjec- 
tion and  restraint  with  impatience;  loved  li- 
centiousness imder  the  name  of  liberty,  giving 
themselves  up  to  their  unbridled  fimcy,  and 
often  insulted  the  laws  and  magistrates,  be- 
cause their  power  was  too  weak  to  prevent 
their  becoming  the  sport  of  a  popular  assem- 

lie  effect      The  excessive  austerity  of  the   Spartans, 
ofnuAoen  ^jjj^jj^  from  cducatiou,  became  a  second  na- 

«"'^'*™™*"*- ture,  confirmed  a  government,  founded  upon 
the  manners ;  and  the  strength  of  government, 
in  its  turn,  supported  that  against  the  propen- 
sities of  hiunan  nature.  The  Athenian  man- 
ners, softened  by  a  relish  for  pleasures,  and 
wavering  from  a  want  of  establisned  principles, 
could  not  be  amended  by  a  bad  plan  of  ^- 
vemment,  and  therefore  could  not  fail  to  m- 
crease  the  mischief.  We  shall  see  the  haughty, 
inflexible,  and  imperious  Spartan  always  anxi- 
ous to  command,  often  become  cruel  and  un- 
just in  following  a  regular  system  of  politics : 
the  Athenians,  valiant,  brave,  ingenious,  in- 
dustrious, gentle,  and  pohte,  but  vain,  trifling, 
and  inconstant,  will  distinguish  themselves  by 
g^lorious  actions  and  noble  works,  amidst  aa 
mfinite  number  of  faults,  which  will  brine  on 
the  ruin  of  the  state.  This  parallel  will  nelp 
to  explain  the  events. 
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'  The  manner  in  which  these  two  states  treated  The  AOie. 
their  slaves,  sufficiently  displays  the  difference  "i^^to 
of  their  character.  In  comparison  of  the  He-  ^*"  ■'•^•^ 
lotes,  the  Athenian  slaves  were  the  happiest  of 
mankind.  In  case  of  grievances,  they  had  a 
right  to  apply  to  justice  for  redress  against 
their  masters.  They  were  allowed  to  purchase 
land,  and  to  redeem  themselves,  when  they  had 
amassed  a  sufficient  sum  for  that  purpose ; 
they  were  often  made  free,  as  a  recompense 
for  their  services,  or  from  pure  generosity; 
and  then  they  made  choice  of  patrons  who 
protected  their  interests.  As  much  as  the 
Helotes  justly  detested  the  Spartans,  so  much 
ought  the  Auienian  slaves  to  nave  been  attach- 
ed to  their  masters,  if  it  were  possible  to  in- 
spire a  love  for  slavery. 

This  humanity,  which  extended  even  to  the  Lmnng 
brutes,  certainly  proceeded  in  a  great  measure  t©^***^ 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  A  taste  for 
learning,  which  contributes  so  much  to  soften 
the  manners,  had  already  begun  to  be  display- 
ed in  Attica.  In  the  time  of  Solon,  the  drama 
was  invented  by  Thespis ;  and  though  the  le- 

S'slator  upbraided  him  with  having  uttered 
Isehoods  in  public,  the  dramatic  art,  properly 
directed,  might  prove  equally  a  source  of  plea- 
sure and  instruction.  Pisistratus  enriched  A- 
thens  with  a  public  library ;  and  his  son  Hip- 
parchus  entertained  the  poet  Simonides  at  his 
court,  to  which  he  likewise  invited  Anacreon, 
whose  verses  still  delight  the  world  by  their 
elegant  simplicity.  Archilochus,  Stesichorus, 
Alceus,  and  Sappno,  had  already  brought  lyric 
poetry  into  vogue.  The  ancient  Greek  colo- 
nies boasted  that  theirs  was  the  country  of  ce- 
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lebrated  writers.  Nothing  is  so  favourable  for 
genius  as  peace  and  happiness,  which  they  for 
a  long  time  enjoyed. 
HiikNopiiy  Where  the  rays  of  literature  and  taste  exert 
^Sidto  their  influence  on  genius,  they  produce  the 
■*J2gj^  happiest  effects.  New  ideas  spring  up  in  crowds; 
the  true  and  the  beautiful  are  sought  after  ; 
men,  seekmg  instruction,  find  it  necessary  to 
stud]^ ;  and  philosophy  begins  to  dawn.  Hap- 
pily it  was  first  directed  to  the  most  essential 
objects,  morals  and  politics.  It  was  natural 
that  studious  people,  m  a  land  of  liberty,  should 
at  first  employ  themselves  in  whatever  could 
t:ontribute  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  or  the 
good  of  the  state. 
Coow».  Plutarch  mentions  a  conversation  of  ancient 
oentMgca!  sagcs,  disDutiug  upou  the  following  question, 
what  is  the  most  perfect  kind  of  popular  go- 
vernment ?  To  which  they  made  the  follow^ 
in^  answers.  Solon  said,  It  was  that  where  an 
injury  done  to  an  individual  was  Jelt  by  ike  whole. 
Bias,  where  the  law  reigned  instead  qf  a  monarch. 
Thales,  where  the  in/mbitants  are  neither  too  rich 
nor  too  poor.  Anacharsis,  where  virtue  is  ha- 
noured^  and  vice  detested.  Pittacus,  where  dig* 
nities  are  conferred  only  upon  the  desenmg^  and 
never  upon  the  wicked.  Cleobulus,  where  the 
people  are  more  ajraid  of  censure  than  the  law. 
Chilo,  where  the  laws,  and  not  orators,  are  Jieark" 
ened  to,  and  hccve  influence.  Periander,  tyrant 
of  Corinth,  whose  guests  they  were,  concluded 
in  favour  of  that  popular  ^vemment  which 
approaches  the  nearest  to  aristocracy,  where  a 
few  virtuous  men  hold  the  reins.  Tliough  this 
conversation  is  probably  fictitious,  it  shows  us 
upon  what  subjects  the  philosophers  employed 
their  minds  before  they  became  sophists. 
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However,  Thales  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  who  is 


5 laced  at  the  head  of  the  seven  Grecian  sages,  £^^w 
istinpuished  himself  likewise  hy  his  specula-  T^," 
tive  philosophy,  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  in  another  place.    He  was  an  as- 
tronomer; but  was  excelled  by  Solon  in  that 
science,  which  was  Uttle  known  to  the  Greeks. 
Thales  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months  of 
thirty  days,  and,  perceiving  his  mistake,  cor- 
rected it  by  another  error ;  for  he  intercalated 
a  whole  month  at  the  end  of  every  second  year. 
Solon  improved  the  year  of  Thales,  by  making 
it  purely  a  lunar  year  of  three  hundred  ana 
fifty-four  days,  ana  intercalated  twenty-three 
days  at  the  end  of  every  second  y^u*  to  make 
it  square  with  the  true  year.     This  was  mak- 
ing a  great  advance  in  Greece,  since  they  were 
even  imacquainted  with  the  division   of  the 
week  into  seven  days.    The  Egyptians  and  the 
Phenicians  had  been  infinitely  more  learned  for 
a  number  of  ages. 

At  this  time  the  fine  arts  had  begun  to  be 
perfected.  The  two  first  orders  of  architec- 
ture, the  Doric  and  the  Ionic,  had  been  in- 
vented ;  and  the  genius  of  that  time  seemed  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  ages  of  Pericles  and 
Philip.  Corinth  set  the  example  of  maritime 
commerce,  and  united  wealth  and  splendour  to 
liberty.  In  a  word,  Greece  arrivea  at  the  pe- 
riod of  bright  and  solid  glory,  which  at  first 
was  the  prepuce  of  war  and  patriotism,  but  in 
the  end  was  the  effect  of  genius  universally 
exercised. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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SECOND  EPOCH. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WAR  AGAINST 
THE  PERSIANS,  TILL  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 

PERICLES. 


CHAPTEK  I. 
BEU^vvxam  07  the  war  ao^iiwttke  pbasmn^. 


Gencni  THouiGff  v/XT  be  m  itaeVidread&l,  8s  it  presoDt^ 
m^^  ofidthia^  to  am  vftew  b^  mea  jkiUed  by  so«i^ 
on^g^  ^ffDcL  nuBs  covered  with  tuim^a  Uoo^L  ^  be- 
FteMani.  'fionies  a  sonixe  of  noble  and  surprkii^  ac- 
tions, when  undertaken  or  carried  ob  for  self^ 
;ikfen€e,  b^  oitiz^aB  who  uai^e  discipline  and 
jaulitary  slull  to  the  most  hj^roic  courage.  To 
-meet  tbe  graatesit  daogera,  tp  despise  ^feiath,  t^ 
make  up  for  the  want  -of  numbers  by  ^loX  ^ 
igfeaius  and  hvsaa^ery^  to  improve  the  smallest 
Advanjbi^es,  to  repair  ^e  greatest  misfortunes, 
to  overcome  enomies  who  think  themselves  aL 
moat  oertain  of  vi^ory^  fto  save  the  lives  and 
liberties  :of  the  p^ople^  to  deserve  acknowle4g- 
oaents  ond  immoiftal  rfsnown  for  importaat  ser- 
Vioes^  will,  in  s<»ne  d^^ee,  4efa^  those  hor- 
rors which  are  insepar^le  from  eveiy  bloody 
enterprise.  The  war  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians,  from  the  neatness  of  the  object,  will 
be  found  particularly  interesting. 
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We  left  the  great  empire  of  Cyrus  in  poaoM^cuKoftiM 
sijon  of  Darius,  son  of  tiystaspes,  whoae  an^^    ^^* 
tion,  GCHifinad  within  too  niurrow  limits  in  Asia* 
made  him  thirst  aiiter  new  concjuests.    A  desire 
of  reveogCj  added  to  this  insatiable  passion,  !&•# 
mired  him  with  the  scheme  of  subduine"  Qceeoe. 
The  lonians  having  rebelled  against  hu»,  ap-    Mm 
plied  for  protection  to  the  Greei^s  in  £ujPope.  ^^*™*'  ^^' 
Cleom^ies,  kin?  of  Sparta,  protector  of  the  ty^ 
mnt  Hippias,  that  had  been  driven  .oi^t  of  A* 
thens,  refused  to  assist  the  lonians ;  but  the 
more  generous  Athenians  granted  them  twenty 
ships.    Athens  was  provoted  a^inst  the  JPerr  Atiiew  ip- 
sians,  who  had  received  Hij^ias  mto  ti*eir  coun^  tS^^ 
try  lyith  a  design  of  restoring  him ;  and  at  that  sgui»t  di^ 
time  the  ^cithusia^m  of  liberty  was  in  the  wBeai^    ""^ 
ast  fermentation.    The  people,  who  haa  faa^ 
gyished  under  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  from 
ike  mometi^t  of  their  bursting  these  jcfa^ins,  her 
^n  to  be  animated  with  the  most  heroic  spi^ 
rit. 

The  lonians  thought  they  had  gained  their  B»iii««t- 
libert^,  upon  their  marchir^  iatg  Lydia^  and  ^'SSSdJ' 
destroying  Sardis.    But  Danus  was  viory  soon   ^^"^^^ 
revenged  by  the  destruction  of  Miletus,  when 
he  fprced  Ionia  and  the  neighbouring  idands 
to  return  to  their  obedience.     He  then  sent  he** 
ralda  into  Greece  to  demand  earth  and  water, 
ti^t  is  to  say,  an  acknowledgment  of  his  sove- 
jieignty.    In  their  indignation,  the  Spartans  put 
to  death  two  of  the  heralds,  whose  persons  liie 
law  of  nations  ought  to  have  rendered  sacred ; 
Imt  several  cities  suhmitted,  particidarly  £^ina, 
situated  near  Athens,  in  the  ^gean  sea.    The 
Athenians  iLomplained  of  ihis  i^awardice  to  the 

Spartans,  vhQ  presided  ip  the  Grecian  confi?- 
d^emoyi  and  j^e  dbief  of  the  Eganet^  wesa 

m2 
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as  traitors  to  their  country.  It  was  a 
great  happmess  for  Greece,  that  a  crowd  of  lit- 
tle states,  all  animated  with  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom,  and  totally  independent  on  one  another, 
were  so  united  hj  treaties  and  reciprocal  obli- 
gations, that  their  common  interest  had  the 
force  of  a  law,  and  that  a  kind  of  general  tri- 
bunal was  authorized  to  punish  domestic  trea- 
chery and  foreign  invasion.  Without  such  an 
advantage,  they  must  have  soon  submitted  to 
the  yoke. 
The  Ftew  Darius  sent  an  army  by  land,  and  likewise  a 
5;^2J^  fleet,  to  execute  his  project.  His  fleet  was 
wrecked  in  doubling  Cape  Athos,  called  at  pre- 
sent Capo  Santo;  and  tne  Thracians  attadced 
and  dispersed  his  army  in  the  night,  which  was 
ciNimianded  by  Mardonius,  an  inexperienced 
young  nobleman.  A  greater  army,  under  better 
^nerals,  came  pouringin  upon  Attica,  after  hav- 
ing  plundered  Eretria,  in  the  Isle  of  Eubea* 
*  Atnens  being  in  danger,  applied  to  the  confede- 
rates for  the  necessary  aid ;  and  Sparta  promis- 
ed to  grant  it,  but  declared  that  they  must  wait 
a  few  days,  because  the  religious  custom  pre- 
vented them  from  taking  the  field  before  the 
full  moon ;  a  superstition  most  unworthy  of  that 
wise  and  warlike  republic.  The  other  states 
were  struck  dumb  with  consternation,  except 
Platea,  which  sent  them  a  thousand  fighting 
men ;  so  that  they  were  obliged,  for  the  first 
time,  to  arm  their  slaves. 
lomuu  The  Athenian  army  consisted  only  often  thou- 
^^Z^^  sand  men,  and  the  Persians  had  more  than  a  hun^ 
dred  thousand.  *    This  great  inequality  may 

*  RoUin  makes  thor  armj  a  bundred  thousand  fbot,  and  ten  tbou- 
fud  bone ;  after  Laving  said,  in  the  praoeding  paga^  tiiat  thaj  wen  ftm 
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be  looked  upon  as  a  less  evil  than  the  appoint- 
ment of  ten  generals,  named  by  the  ten  tribes, 
who  were  to  nave  the  commana  every  day  al- 
tematehr.     How  could  it  be  expected  that  they 
should  roUow  one  uniform  plan ;  that  llie  whole 
should  act  in  concert ;  or  that  the  incapacity  of 
one  should  not  render  the  superior  abilities  of 
another  totally  useless?     The  imprudence  of 
the  Athenians  was  evident  in  this  albsurd  prac- 
tice, which  a  mistaken  zeal  for  Hberly  had  esta- 
blished.    Happily  for  them^  Miltiades  was  one 
of  their  generals,  and  his  colleagues  had  a  sin^- 
cere  regard  for  their  country,  which  was  the 
preservation  of  Athens. 

It  was  necessary  to  determine  whether  ^bey  Jf^^' 
should  attack  the  enemy,  or  wait  for  them  with-  ^^SSSTaim 
in  the  walls  of  the  city ;  and  the  last  measure    ^''^^' 
seeming  to  be  the  most  secure,   carried  the 
greatest  number  of  votes.    But  Miltiades  ven- 
tured to  insist  upon  the  first,  as  necessary,  in 
their  situation,  where  a  vi^rous  effort  was 
wanted.    The  virtuous  Aristides,  who  was  one 
of  the  generals,  supported  the  opinion  of  Mil- 
tiades, and  prevaiied;   and  bemg  convinced 
that  one  chief  was  needful  for  the  execution, 
when  his  day  of  command  came,  generously 
resigned  it  to  that  great  man,  and  cuL  the  rest 
followed  his  example. 

The  battle  of  Marathon  was  the  trimnph  of    b^a^ 
patriotism.     The  military  art,  which  was  but  Cbnt*^  4w. 
nttle  known  before  that  time,  completely  se-  ^■***' 
conded  Athenian  valour.    Miltiades  drew  up 


hnadrpd  dioiisaiid.  Justin  m$km  them  ax  bundved  thoiUBMiii  Corne- 
Inu  Nepof»  with  more  prolMbilltjr,  supposes  them  only  ten  tinHi  tbf 
wUBber  of  tiit  Athenfans,    Whom  shall  we  beliera  ? 
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his  ttrmy  at  the  fdot  of  a  mountain,  coveifing 
both  flanks,  that  he  might  not  he  surround* 
€id ;  and^  to  secure  the  greatest  resources,  be 
placed  his  principal  strength  in  the  wings.   The 
tireeks  rtisned  on  to  the  eng^agement,  and  the 
enemy  were  thrown,  into  disorder  hy  thttt  un-^ 
ttKpected  impetuosity.     The  two  wings  having 
touted  those  of  the  Persians,  poured  in  upon 
the  main  body  of  their  army,  which  cduld  no 
longer  resist,  and  the  whole  were  put  to  flight. 
Hlppias  was  slain  in  the  battle,  at  a  time  wheil 
he  undoubtedly  flattered  himself  that  he  would 
reduce  his  country  to  slarere. 
?*h*rf       This  great  army,  which  I)ariU8  had  ordered 
ikiftttiiinB.  to  itend  to  him  all  the  Athenians  in  chains,  and 
which  had  brought  marble  on  purpose  to  erect 
trophies,  fled  \l(rith  the  greatest  pitecipitati<m 
to  the  ships,  seven  of  which  wete  taken,  and 
many  of  the  rest  burnt  by  the  conquerors. 
The  Spartans  arrived  next  day,  after  a  forced 
march  of  three  days.   They  would  have  reckon-* 
ed  the  delay  a  crime,  if  superstition  had  not 
imposed  it  upon  them  as  a  duty« 
Giorr,  the      Olory  was  theh  the  regard  of  great  men,  and 
"iS^Si^  sufficient  for  republi<^an  virtue.     Monuments 
qneron.  itnerc  crected  in  faohour  of  the  slain.    A  paitit-* 
ing  wAs  knade  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  |  and 
all  the  favour  which  was  shown  to  Miltiades, 
wais  to  represent  him  ill  the  picture  at  the  head 
tkf  his  collea^eSfc 
li^iijjof     Wh<>  could  suspect  tlttit  the  preserver  of  his 
*^i^*^  country  should  become  a  victim  of  ingrad- 
MiWrfrtr  tude  ?     But  the  Athenians  were  always  so  dis- 
trustful, that  the  least  suspicion  made  them 
tor^t  l^e  greatest  services.    Miltiades  having 
required  a  flieet,  ia  order  to  punish  the  people 
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of  the  islaDdft  who  had  betrayed  the  oowcMtl 
interest,  attacked  Paros;  \xat,  after  a  kme 
aege,  in  which  he  was  waunded,  he  loiscanriQci 
in  the  enterjMize,  and  returned  to  Athena* 
Whether,  as  Herodotos  sajs,  personal  hatroA 
prompted  him  to  this  undertakuigp,  or  that  tbd 
people  could  not  reproach  him  with  wy  &xM 
oat  his  misfortune,  la  uncertain  ;  he  vaa  mfiit 
impistly  treated  as  a  oriminaL  He  wa^  m^ 
Gused,  and  condemned  to  pe^  a  fine  of  fift^  ta^ 
lents,^  a  sum  equal  to  tra  expenae  oi  tl^ 
fleet.  Not  bein^  in  a  situation  to  dischaJ^ 
9iich  a  fine,  the  nero,  irho  bad  lefuaed  the  Mh 
Tereign  powi^  in  Chersonesus,  that  be  mig^ 
devote  his  service  to  his  country,  died  in  priseiu 
He  left  behind  him  a  son  iivortb;  of  bunself, 

afterwarda  aigaa* 


loaaed  himself  hj  his  t^bnt^i 


CHAPTEE  n. 

THE  BISJC  09  AaiSTXDSS  SVfD  TUCVISTOCLSS*      TH|^ 
IVTASION  OF  GREECXi  BY  XEIiXE^. 

AriXB.  the  death  of  Miltiades,  two  other  il'  ^  .^^^^^ 
lustrious  citizens,  Aristides  ajid  Themistocles, 
had  the  jgreatest  influence  in  conducting  th^ 
public  a&irs.  A  difference  of  character  an4 
principles  occasicmed  a  remarkable  disa^ee- 
ment  between  them  from  their  earliest  years. 
Aristides,  of  an  austere  and  irreproachable  vir- 
tue, detested  whatever  was  not  perfectly  con^ 


■»•- 


*  Lb9670,  if  with  Budfleus  we  value  the  li^nA  at  3(.  4s.  7d.  |  or  93CXA, 
If  we  adopt  the  calinilati^O  of  Agrieolay  vdio  bmIim  tfas  Jfua  pnl^  f^udl 
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sistent  with  the  strictest  justice,  and  very  well 
deserved  the  application  of  the  following  verse 
of  JCschylus,  which  was  made  to  him  b j  the 
whole  audience  at  the  theatre.  His  desire  is  ta 
be  trubfjust,  not  to  appear  so;  the  encomium  of 
consumate  virtue.  Themistocles,  full  of  fire, 
boldness,  and  ambition,  was  not  at  all  scrupu- 
lous about  the  means,  provided  he  could  se- 
cure success,  making  his  principles  easily  bend 
to  times  and  circumstances.  Less  anxious 
to  deserve,  than  to  procure,  admirera  and  as- 
sociates,  he  could  not  fail,  with  such  uncom- 
mon abilities  (as  his  preceptor  had  foretold}, 
either  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  or  great 
harm,  to  his  coimtry. 
Theur  Athens  had  always  been  a  theatre  of  politi- 
*^^Lm  cal  disputes.  When  the  system  of  government 
^^^^  in  a  free  state  is  bad,  parties  differ  on  its  fimda- 
mentals.  Aristides  having  imbibed  the  ma- 
xims of  Lycur^us,  who  laid  the  people  under 
necessary  restraint,  was  inclined  to  aristocracy. 
Themistocles,  whose  interest  it  was  to  flatter 
the  people,  declared  for  democracy;  and  the 
surname  Just^  which  was  universally  given  to 
his  rival,  did  not  in  the  least  wound  his  pride, 
because  he  foresaw  that  this  honourable  appel- 
lation could  not  be  pleasing,  even  to  those  who 
bestowed  it,  and  that  it  would  become  a  mo- 
tive for  hatred  and  jealousy. 

To  get  rid  of  such  a  rival,  whom  he  always 
found  differing  in  opinion  from  him,  he  em- 
ployed even  the  title,  which  was  an  evidence  of 
superior  virtue,  as  a  mean  of  accomplishing  his 
purpose,  by  representing  Aristides  as  a  sove- 
reign judge  in  all  cases ;  as  a  monarch  whose 
word  was  a  law,  without  having  occasion  tat 
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the  trappings  of  royalty.  His  emissaries  filled 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  suspicions,  till 
they  at  last  insisted  on  the  ostracism.  It  -was 
a  custom  to  write  the  name  of  the  person  they 
desired  to  have  banished  upon  a  shell,  oorgceiton 
A  peasant  who  could  not  write,  and  was  unac« 
quainted  with  the  person  of  Aristides,  present* 
ed  him  with  a  shell,  desiring  him  to  write  the 
name  of  Aristides  upon  it.  H^hal  injunf  has  this 
man  done  to  you  ?  said  this  virtuous  citizen. 
None  at  aUj  replied  the  peasant,  but  I  am  tired 
of  hearing  him  incessanibf  called  the  Just.  Up- 
on which  Aristides  wrote  his  own  name.  There 
were  at  least  six  thousand  votes  against  him, 
for  that  number  was  required  by  the  law ;  and 
he  received  his  sentence  with  resignation,  say- 
ing, at  setting  out  upon  his  exile,  /  pray  the 
gods  may  not  suffer  the  Athenians  to  have  cause 
to  remember  Aristides. 

After  such  an  unworthy  action,  Themistocles 
must  have  been  loaded  with  reproach  tathe 
latest  posterity,  if  he  had  not  soon  after  done 
such  noble  services  to  his  coimtry.  Nobodj 
had  more  extensive  views  in  either  war  or  poli- 
tics, and  no  man  was  more  proper  for  putting 
them  in  execution.  Far  from  being  lulled  into 
security,  like  the  rest  of  the  Athenians,  who 
thought  that  the  victory  gained  at  Marathon 
delivered  them  from  all  danger,  he  looked  up- 
on the  war  with  the  Persians  as  scarce  begun, 
and  did  not  doubt  but  it  would  continue  to 
f(age  with  fury.  He  reflected  upon  the  weak- 
ness and  the  resources  of  Athens ;  and  observ- 
ing, that  though  they  were  advantageously 
situated  for  having  a  fleet,  yet  they  were  in- 
ferior in  that  respect  to  their  neighbours  th^ 
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Egmetae;  and  being  convinced  tibat  nothing 
but  a  strong  naval  force  could  preserve  the 
state,  increase  their  wealth,  or  advance  ihieir 
power,  he  attached  himself  chiefly  to  this  ob- 
ject, and  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  dedicate 
the  produce  of  their  silver  mines,  which  was 
usuaUy  shared  equally  among  the  people,  to  the 
purpose  of  fitting  out  a  fleet.    From  tlus  fimd 
they  built  a  hundred  ^Ueys,  which  proved  the 
bulwark  of  the  repubhc* 
Attempt  of     If  it  had  not  been  for  this  precaution,  and 
^^    these  measures,  Greece  must  Imve  been  infid-* 
^•"^    Ubly  destroyed.    Darius  was  preparing  to  in** 
vaae  the  country,  with  all  the  power  of  Aaia, 
when  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died ;  but  his  son 
Xerxes,  inheriting  his  fistther's  resentment^  and 
adding  to  it  all  the  heat  of  a  haughty  impetu* 
ous  youth,  *  after  having  made  immense  pre* 
parations,   sent'  to  demand  earth  and  mrfer. 
Themistocles,  to  animate  his  country  still  more, 
by  depriving  them  of  every  hope  of  aooomme* 
dation,  for  it  was  necessary  either  to  preserve 
their  liberty,  or  to  be  buried  with  it,  put  to 
death  the  mterpreter  who  explained  the  king 
of  Persia's  declaration;  and  by  this  proceed* 
ing,  laid  them  under  the  necessity  of  beii^  in^ 
vincible. 
Prodigioiit      Xerxes,  in  the  mean  time,  at  the  head  of  an 
x2^   innumerable  army,  which  Herodotus,  and  RoU 
lin  after  him,  make  to  amoimt  to  five  millions, 
|wo  hundred  thousand  men,  including  the 


i^^viw^ 


*  Xents  was  a  son  of  a  iccond  marriage,  by  tha  Pciiiot*  AtaaN^ 

/daughter  of  Cynii,  whom  Darius  married  when  he  was  upon  tha  throoa^ 
I>aritta  preferred  him  before  his  children  of  the  first  marriage,  and  ap- 
pointed him  his  successor,  as  the  ddest  son  of  the  JTm^*  thm»^  not  thf 
eldest  son  of  Dariiu.  A  Spartan,  sugg^ted  this  dJstivctlOPi  wyiog>  it  nm 
«iM  custom  in  Sptita.       ^  ^^  '    ^ 
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men,  and  all  the  followers  of  the  army,  came 
in  tnumph  to  crush  a  petty  nation,  wluch  he 
despised.  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  well  as  Fliny, 
^lian,  and  many  other  writers,  lessen  the  num« 
ber  of  the  army  ereatly.  Though  Herodotus's 
caloulation  is  evioently  absurd,  some  people  say 
that  he  deserves  the  greatest  credit,  because  he 
lived  at  the  time  of  this  expedition ;  but  we 
need  only  attend  to  his  narration,  the  speeches^ 
the  dreams,  and  the  circumstances  which  he 
adapts  to  them,  to  distrust  his  evidence.  He 
seems  rather  to  have  imitated  Homer,  than  to 
have  written  like  an  historian.  He  represents 
Xerxes,  at  one  time  as  a  philosopher,  melting 
into  tears  at  the  sight  of  this  immense  multi« 
tude^  of  whom  not  one  would  be  found  exist- 
ing*  in  a  hundred  years  ;  at  another  time,  as  a 
furious  madman,  ordering  the  sea  to  be  scourge 
ed,  because  a  tempest  had  broken  the  bridge 
of  boats  over  which  his  troops  were  to  have 
passed  the  Hellespont  (at  present  the  Darda- 
nelles), and  aU  the  workmen  to  be  punished,  as 
if  they  could  have  chained  the  winds  and  waves. 
Herodotus  says,  that  Xerxes  opened  a  passage 
for  his  fleet  through  mount  Athos ;  but  modem 
travellers  deny  that  such  a  work  was  ever  per^ 
£ormed. 

Is  it  not  amazing  how  Grecian  fables  could  /"J^JJJJf 
impose  upon  so  many  valuable  writers?    By    ingthe 
copying  mem,  history  is  deprived  of  proba-    ^'^^ 
biuty,  and  critical  inquiry  becomes  useless. 
-Must  we  look  upon  the  JPersiaos  as  barbarians, 
because  the  Greeks  called  them  so  ?    Is  it  not 
well  known,  that  they  were  a  civilized  and 
flourishing  nation,  at  the  time  when  Greece 
was  iipmersed  in  ^  state  of  horrid  barbarity  ? 
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Grecian  vanity,  which  well  deserves  to  be  pro- 
verbial, should  make  us  attentive  how  we  give 
ciedit  to  their  details,  and  the  more  so,  as  we 
can  derive  very  little  benefit  from  them, 
jj^^j^^^^^      Demaratus,  one  of  the  kin^  of  Lacedemoii, 
King  of   had  been  for  some  time  bamshed,  because,  in 
%1£^  his  country,  as  he  said  himself,  the  law  was  more 
*"*^^  powerjul  than  the  kings.    He  sought  an  asylum 
m  Persia,  and  was  received  there  with  parti* 
cular  respect.     Xerxes  having  reviewed  his 
troops,  asKed  him  if  the  Greel^  durst  wiut  his 
approach ;  to  which  he  frankly  replied,  ejspe- 
cially  with  regard  to  the  Spartans,  that  the  love 
of  U  Derty  would  make  them  lend  a  deaf  ear  to 
every  proposal ;  and  though  they  were  reduced 
to  but  a  nandful  of  men,  they  would  not  de- 
cline the  combat.     They  are  free ^  added  he, 
hut  they  pay  an  impUcit  obedience  to  (he  law  ;  and 
that  law  commands  Aem  to  conquer  or  die;  and 
the  event  verified  his  assertion.    The  subse- 
quent  narration  will  now  show  what  liberty  is 
capBible  of  executing  against  despotic  power. 
gp,^  ^^      The  Spartans  ana  Athenians  having  been  in- 
•A|thw    formed  by  Demaratus  himself  of  the  invasion 
*"  WW.     with  which  they  were  threatened,  endeavoured 
to  animate  all  the  Grecian  states  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  general  cause ;  but  fear  in  some, 
and  a  jealousy  of  the  command  in  others,  de- 
tached almost  all  the  allies  from  the  confede- 
racy ;  yet  the^  were  not  less  disposed  to  make 
a  visorous  defence.    The  Athenians  made  haste 
iiMnk.  to  ^oose  their  general.     An  anx)^ant  avari- 
,^J^^  cious  orator,  whose  name  was  Epicydes,  set 
gcBcni*    himself  up  as  the  rival  of  Themistocles ;  and 
as  the  people  are  always  easily  deceived^  he 
was  upon  the  point  of  being  preferred,  when 
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Themistocles,  knowine  bis  weak  side,  loaded 
him  with  presents,  and  prevailed  with  him  to 
desist,  and  thus  got  himself  appointed  to  the 
command.  The  public  good  required  it.  In 
such  situations,  a  man  of  superior  abilities, 
without  transOTessinjg  the  bounds  of  modesty, 
may  do  himself  justice,  and  employ  all  his  in-* 
fluence  to  procure  an  employment,  where  ho- 
nour is  surrounded  with  danger. 

Though  the  Athenians  had  fitted  out  two^*  Emyhkdm 
thirds  of  the  fleet,  the  Spartans  contended  with  „£Sadi 
them  for  the  right  of  conmiahding;  and  all  the  «*«*«^ 
allies  having  declared  in  their  favour,  Eurybia-* 
des,  who  byno  means  deserved  it,  was  chosen 
admiral.  Themistocles,  from  the  dread  of  a 
rupture,  consented,  and  told  the  Athenians, 
that  they  should  not  hesitate  to  yield  that  ho- 
nour to  the  Spartans,  provided  they  did  their 
duty.  He  had  given  a  remarkable  proof  of  his 
moderation  before  this,  by  supporting  a  decree 
for  recalling  those  that  were  m  exile,  particu- 
larly Aristiaes.  The  union  of  these  two  illus- 
trious rivals  in  the  necessities  of  the  state,  is 
one  of  the  most  affecting  lessons  which  can  be 
nven  to  patriotism ;  and  we  shall  see  its  effects 
by  what  follows. 

At  last  Xerxes  arrived  at  Thermopylse,  a    Btfae 
very  narrow  passage,  where  he  was  met  by  four^^*™**  ^*^ 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Leoni- 
das  king  of  Sparta.     The  Persian  monarch  Butdeor 
having  fruitlessly  attempted  to   corrupt  bun,  ^J^ST 
wrote  to  him  in  the  style  of  a  master,  com- 
manding him  to  lay  down  his  arms ;  to  which 
Leonid^  replied  like  a  Spartan,  Come  and  take 
Aem.   The  enemy  were  repulsed,  notwithstand- 
ing their  prodigious  numbers;  but  unfortunate- 
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ty  they  discovered  a  path,  b]^  ivfaieh  they  ffain^ 
«d  tiae  summit  without  being  perceiyea,  ao 
that  the  post  could  be  no  longer  defended. 
Jjeonidas,  with  three  hundred  Spartans,  after 
having  obliged  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  retire, 
did  not  desist  from  attacking  the  Persians,  de^ 
voting  himself  to  certain  death,  either  for  the 
honour  of  his  country,  or  to  intimidate  the  i^qmc- 
my  by  a  prodigy  of  valour.  All  these  faenoes 
fell  in  the  field,  except  one  who  brought  the 
news,  and  who  was  treated  as  an  in&mous  de- 
serter in  Sparta,  till  he  gloriously  ^^jped  out 
the  disgrace  the  first  opportunity.    The  Am.- 

5byctions  fixed  up  the  following  inscriptiou  at 
?hermopylflB  some  time  after,  which  is  admi-p 
rable  for  its  simplicity.  FassengfiTj  dejclare  at 
Lacedemm^  thut  we  died  here  m  obedience  to  iis 

rnie  Greeks     Tk^  Dsissage  of  Thermopylse  cost  Xerxes 

^^^^ic  twenty  tiicHiwnd  men,  ^  small  loss  for  such  a 

gj^    numeix)us  army,  without  supposing,  as  some 

UtendinJ  credulous  historians  have  done,  that  it  amount-^ 

theirdanger.  ^  j.^  thrcc  milUous  of  fighting  men,  or  even  a 

quarter  of  that  number;  for  it  seined  tha4: 
his  opponents,  who  had  only  eleven  thousand 
two  himdred  men,  could  not  possibly  escape 
utter  destruction.  He  continued  his  maxcn, 
marking  his  way  with  fire  and  desolation ;  aad 
inquiring  how  the  Greeks  were  employed,  was 
told  they  were  celebrating  the  Olympic  ^ames, 
pf  which  he  received  some  account,  particular* 
ly  that  a  simple  olive  crown  was  the  prize  so 
eagerly  contended  for ;  upon  which,  one  of  his 
satraps  exclaimed,  What,  men  to  contend  onfyjor 
honour/ 
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However,  Athens  was  on  the  brink  of  de-  AtiMoiiiM 
structlon.  The  Peleponnesians  forsook  them,  to  mIwuST 
fortify  themselves  bdtdnd  the  Isthmus  of  Co-  ^  ^'^ 
rinth.  The  oracle  had  declared,  that  Athens 
could  find  no  safety  but  m  rcalls  qf  wood.  This 
oracle,  probably  inspired  by  Themistocles,  en- 
abled him  to  lead  the  people  where  he  pleased ; 
and  finding,  that  the  city  could  not  be  defend- 
^  4|gi»i]3st  such  a  deli^  €^  eoemies,  and  th$t 
the  sea  wna  their  onfy  asylum,  be  persuaded 
them  that  their  ships  were  the  walls  of  wood 
BQkeaiM:  by  the  oracle,  and  that  the  gods  them* 
selves  comiwnded  them  to  embark.  As  reli* 
gioii  aitfu^hed  the  Atb^iians  to  their  homes, 
Ito  their  biuyin^  places,  ajad  their  temples,  9. 
hi^c^  motive  m  the  same  kind  was  necessarjr 
to  make  them  withdraw  frcnn  the  city.  He^ 
wiith  ^eat  difficulty,  obtained  a  decree,  declaim 
ing  that  Athens  snould  be  oommitted  to  t}]^ 
pnoteetion  of  Miaerva,  and  that  all  the  ^iiir 
Ken9  ^capable  pf  serving,  should  go  on  board 
the  .^hips,  every  one  taking  pjDoper  measures  for 
)Jae  sa£^y  oi  his  family. 

They  parted,  shedding  floods  of  tears ;  and 
ithe  citiaeos  of  TrsBzeos^  in  Argolis  generously 
received  the  women,  <^hildren,  and  old  nieOy 
and  provided  for  their  subsistei^ce.  Sxmie  oi 
th/e  citbens  being  obstinately  i;esolved  to're^ 
main,  shut  themselves  up  in  toe-  citadel^  whoae 
walls  being  of  wood,  seemed  to  them  as  ucw 
tended  by  the  oracle^,  and  they  defended  it  tiU 
they  were  all  killed.  Xerxes  Dumt  this  forti. 
Scation,  and  enfoyed  the  pleasure  of  rev^s^, 
without  being  able  to  foresee  the  impendmg 
irevolution. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

THE  BATTLES  OF  SALAMI8,  PLATEA|  AND  MTCALE.     THE 
FINAL  EXPULSION  OF  THE  PERSIANS  FROM  GREECE. 

Diqmitt  be-  A  FIRST  naval  engagement,  which  was  fought 
^HSlidtr  near  Artemisium,  though  not  decisive,  yet  was 
■^jUJjl^-  of  great  advantage  to  the  Greeks,  hy  instruct- 
ing them  in  the  mana^ment  of  tneir  ships, 
and  convincing  them  that  they  could  oppose 
the  enemy,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of 
his  fleet.     They  again  rendezvoused  in  the 
Straits  of  Salamis,  where  a  council  was  held 
to  decide  on  their  future  motions.     Euryhi- 
ades,  and  a  majority  of  the  council,  were  for 
gaining  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  that  they  might 
be  ready  to  defend  Peloponnesiis.    Themisto- 
cles  insisted,  that  it  would  be  an  impaidonable 
fault  to  quit  the  Strait,  where  the  Persian  fleet 
had  not  room  to  act.     Strike^  but  hearken/  said 
he  to  Eurybiades,  who,  in  the  heat  of  the  dis- 
pute, had  threatened  him  with  a  blow.    Tins 
expression  had  such  an  efiect  upon  the  Spartan, 
that  from  that  moment  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  direction  of  Themistoctes.     Happily,  that 
false  honour  which  barbarians  have  introduced 
amongst  us,  was  unknown  to  them ;  they  knew 
how  to  despise  an  injury,  or  to  revenge  it  glo- 
riously. 
Hm         If  Aerxes  had  followed  the  advice  of  Ar- 
J'^'^ip*^  temisia  Queen  of  Halicamassus,  an  heroic  wo- 
man who  accompanied  him,  he  would  have 
avoided  a  hazardous  battle,  and,  by  advancing 
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slowly  must  have  destroyed  the  Greeks,  without 
being  exposed  to  suffer;  but  his  pride  made 
him  deaf  to  reason,  as  he  thought  it  was  not 

5ossible  for  the  enemy  to  make  any  resistance, 
^'hemistocles,  on  purpose  to  draw  him  into  a 
snare,  caused  him  to  be  privately  informed  that 
the  Greeks  were  going  to  retreat  from  Salamis, 
and  by  that  means  he  would  lose  the  opportu- 
nity of  ruining  their  fleet  at  one  blow.  This 
advice- determined  him;  and  he  immediately 
gave  orders  to  engage,  while  he  placed  himself 
upon  an  eminence,  that  his  presence  might  a- 
mmate  his  troops.  A  great  prince  would  have 
animated  them  by  his  example. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Ajristides,  like  a  true 
citizen,  came  from  his  command  at  Egina  to 
join  Themistocles,  no  personal  enmity  being  ^^Jjj^ 
able  to  cool  his  zeal  for  his  country.    After     thdr 
having  invited  him  to  put  an  end  to  their  dif-   **^*^' 
ferences,  he  offered  to  serve  under  him,  and  to 
assist  in  his  councils.     Themistocles  was  too 
great  a  man  not  to  be  sensible  of  the  value  of 
such  offers,  and  from  that  moment  a  mutual 
confidence  took  place ;  an  infallible  presage  of 
success. 

The  battle  of  Salamis,  like  that  of  Marathon,  |j|£^ 
showed  that  an  excellent  general  is  alone  al* 
most  equivalent  to  an  army ;  and  Themistocles, 
without  having  the  title,  yet  discharged  the  du- 
ties* He  knew  how  to  take  the  advantage  of 
the  wind,  and  drew  up  the  fleet  in  excellent 
order.  The  Persian  ships  were  heavy,  and  too 
nmnerous  to  act  in  such  a  narrow  strait,  so  that 
they  run  into  confusion,  and  could  not  resist 
the  Greeks,  who,  with  less  than  four  hundred 
sail,  dispersed  a  naval  armamenti  said  to  have 
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consisted  of  more  than  two  thousand.  The 
courage  of  Queen  Artemisia  gave  room  for  say- 
ing, that  the  women  showed  themselves  men^ 
and  the  men  hehaved  like  women.  The  great 
king  shamefully  fled,  upon  a  false  alarm  being 
artmlly  conveyed  to  him  by  Themistocles,  that 
the  Greeks  designed  to  break  his  bridge 'of 
boats ;  and  he  hastily  repassed  into  Asia,  leav- 
ing Mardonius  with  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  according  to  the  Greek  historians,  to  re- 
pair the  disaster, 
iimioiiiw  Mardonius,  though  naturally  indiscreet  and 
^"SSSi  arrogant,  had  learnt  that  victory  does  not  de- 
ArtiSlhM  P^D^^o^  numbers.  He  thought  that  it  would  be 
a  more  certain  means  of  accomplishing  his  pur- 
pose, if  he  could  divide  the  Greeks,  and  there- 
fore sent  the  King  of  Macedonia  to  the  Athe- 
nians, with  very  advantageous  proposals,  even 
offering  to  give  them  the  command  of  all 
Greece,  if  they  would  withdraw  from  the  al- 
ThBtmwft  lies.  Aristides  was  at  that  time  principal  ar- 
chon,  upon  whose  heart  no  ofiers  could  make 
the  least  impression.  He  therefore  answered,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  that 
all  tne  wealth,  and  all  the  promises  in  the  world, 
should  not  corrupt  the  virtue  of  the  Athenians ; 
that  they  would  ever  remain  mortal  enemies  of 
the  Persians,  and  eternally  revenge  upon  them 
the  evils  which  their  country  had  suffered.  He 
caused  the  severest  curses  to  be  denounced  a^ 
gainst  whoever  should  propose  such  an  alliance^ 
or  betray  the  national  confederacy ;  sentimentB 
which  were  so  deeply  engraven  on  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  that  an  Athenian  was  instantly 
stoned  for  giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they 
should  give  audience  to  a  second  deputy  from 
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Mardoniiis,  while  the  women  in  a  rage  stoned 
his  wife  and  children  as  criminals.  Upon  this 
occasion  the  law  of  nations  prevailed  over  the 
civil  lawy.for  the  deputy  was  dismissed  without 
suffering  any  insult. 

To  support  such  proceedings,  it  was  abso-  ^tiw 
lutely  necessary  that  they  should  show  a  reso- 
lution proof  against  all  the  calamities  of  war. 
Mardonius  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Athens, 
and  destroyed  it  entirely,  the  inhahitants  having 
as  formerly  retired  to  Salamis.  The  Spartans 
were  not  anxious  to  assist  them,  as  they  reserved 
their  forces  for  the  defence  of  Peloponnesus ; 
but  at  last,  being  struck  with  the  reproaches  of 
their  allies,  they  sent  five  thousand  citizens, 
each  of  them  attended  by  seven  Helotes.  The 
Grecian  army  was  then  at  least  sixtv-six  thou- 
sand strong,  among  whom  were  reckoned  only 
eight  thousand  Athenians.  These  were  sum- 
cient  against  a  bad  general  and  an  undisciplin- 
ed multitude.  Fausanias,  tutor  to  one  of  the 
kings  of  Sparta,  had  the  command,  and  Aris- 
tides  was  at  the  head  of  the  Athenians. 

They  entered  Bceotia,  which  the  enemy  pre-  ni52?«a 
ferred  to  Attica,  as  it  was  open  and  level,  and   BMt  of 
better  suited  for  the  motions  of  large  armies.    " 
Notwithstanding  the  representations  of  one  of 
his  best  officers,  Mardomus,  dreading  the  want 
of  provisions,  yielded  to  the  natural  impetuo- 
sity of  his  temper,  and  was  resolved  to  engage; 
A  contempt  of  good  counsels  generally  leads  to 
destruction ;  and  the  battle  of  Platea,  proved 
no  less  fatal  to  the  Persians  than  the  battle  of 
Salamis.     Their  imprudent  general  was  killed ; 
a  body  of  forty  thousand  saved  themselves  by  a 
speedy  flight  >  and  almost  all  the  rest  were  cut 
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in  pieces.  After  this  defeat,  the  Persians  never 
more  returned  to  Europe, 
Hie  mode.  One  of  the  Eginetse  proposing  to  Pausanias 
^SSLi  to  revenge  the  insult  which  was  offered  to  the 
hody  of  Xieonidas  upon  that  of  Mardonius,  he 
nohly  repUed,  They  are  Uttle  acquainted  with 
true  glory  who  desire  to  imitate  Barbarians. 
Sparta  glories  in  her  moderation,  and  not  in 
mean  revenge ;  besides,  the  Spartans  are  suffi* 
ciently  avenged  by  the  death  of  so  many  thou* 
sand  ^Persians.  A  few  days  after  the  battle,  on 
purpose  to  give  an  affecting  lesson  to  his  offi- 
cers, he  caused  a  feast  to  be  prepared  with  all 
the  luxury  of  Asia,  and,  at  tne  same  time,  a 
small  repast  suited  to  Spartan  frugality.  The 
contrast  was  striking.  What  an  egregious  Jblig^ 
cried  he,j^  Mardmius^  xvho  was  accustomed  to 
Hoe  so  deUciously^  to  come  and  attack  men  who  can 
Jorego  every  superfluity!  However,  even  the 
manners  of  this  general  were  corrupted  by  the 
plunder  which  was  taken  at  Platea. 
The  s^wrw  Emulation  contributed  as  much  as  virtue  to 
SS^SL  the  success  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  people  of 
*^JgJ^^  each  state  contended  for  the  prize  of  valour, 
'  y«]Mir.  which  was  solenmly  decided.  The  Spartans 
and  the  Athenians  disputed  with  a  zeal  which 
might  have  degenerated  into  outrage ;  and  the 
only  means  which  could  be  found  to  settle  the 
controversy,  was  to  concur  in  giving  their 
suffrages  in  favour  of  another  people.  The 
prize  was  accordingly  adjudged  to  the  Plateans^ 
and  Aristides  and  l^ausanias  acquiesced  in  the 
decision.  Heroism  must  become  natural  to  a 
nation,  when  glory  is  its  great  incentive.  -  A 
branch  of  laiuel  is  sufficient  to  excite  the  no- 
blest attempts  in  a  country,  where  a  pecuniary 
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recompense  would  be  a  disj^race  to  merit.  The 
history  of  ancient  republics  frequently  pre- 
sents such  objects  for  our  admiration.  The 
victory  of  Salamis  procured  to  Themistocles 
the  honour  of  seeing  all  the  people  of  Greece 
rise  up  in  his  presence  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  look  upon  him  with  the  highest  respect  as 
their  deUverer.  He  confessed  that  this  re- 
compense was  even  superior  to  his  desires. 

A  noble  emulation,  a  spirit  of  patriotism,    c«i«of 
and  a  love  of  liberty,  strict  discipline,  and,  ^JIST* 
above  all,  the  abilities  of  the  Grecian  generals,  ^Jjjj" 
compared  with  the  mean  slavish  disposition  of 
the  Persians,  the  foolish  pride,  and  base  cowar- 
dice of  their  master,  and  the  imprudence  of  his 
generals,  account  for  the  fete  of  this  war.  How 
could  millions  of  combatants,  with  generals  of 
only  indifferent  abilities^  be  bai&ed  by  an  atom, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression  ?     Ought  not  the 
number  alone  to  have  crushed  the  Greeks,  if 
there  had  been  a  head  to  have  guided   the 
members?    Was  not  Greece,  which  was  di- 
vided and  filled  with  traitors,  ready  to  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Asiatic  monarch  ?     Not  only 
a  Aer&es,  and  a  Mardonius,  but  likewise  a 
Themistocles,  and  Aristides,  and  a  Pausanias, 
were  necessary  to  bring  about  such  extraordi- 
naiy  events. 

The  Persians,  already  conquered  in  Europe,    j&no 
were  as  unsuccessful  in  Asia;  for  they  were  ae-  liiJ^JrL 
feated  in  a  naval  enga^ment  fought  at  My-     ^^ 
cale,  on  the  same  day  with  the  battte  of  Platea. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  lonians,  the  Greeks 
completed  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  and  army 
of  Xerxes.     He  fled  to  Sardis,  where  he  ^ve 
<2rders  to  bum  and  destroy  all  the  temples  ot  the  ^^J^^ 
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Grecian  colonies.  This  order  was  not  dictated 
by  impiety,  for  the  religion  of  the  Persian  Ma£^ 
forbid  all  temples  ana  idols.  Let  us  here  ob- 
serve the  weakness  of  a  base  coward,  who,  not 
daring  to  fi^ht  with  men,  revenged  his  dis- 
grace upon  lifeless  walls ;  or  who,  naving  fool- 
ishly exnausted  his  treasures,  seeks  a  resource 
in  the  plunder  of  temples,  and  makes  himself 
execrable  in  the  eyes  ot  those  people  whom  he 
formerly  reckoned  among  the  number  of  his 
subjects.  All  the  cities  of  Ionia  immediately 
joined  the  general  league. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  R£ESTABLISHMI3iT  OF  ATHENS.      ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  ARISTIDES. 

^^5^  If  the  Greeks  had  been  as  prudent  as  they 
dimioM  be- were  brave,  they  would  have  thought  of  no- 
SHa^    thin^  but  how  to  unite  more  closefy,  by  con- 
j^J^I^    firming  the  league,  of  which  they  had  felt  the 
necessity,  and  upon  which  their  strength  de- 
pended.    A  mutual  emulation,  which  tends  to 
cherish  the  desire  of  excellence,  must  be  an  ad- 
vantage, if  it  does  not  degenerate  into  detest- 
able jealousy ;  but  that  ambition  which  gene- 
rally proves  fatal  to  grest  empires,  is  likewise 
the  destruction  of  little  states.    Elated  by  their 
victories,  the  two  rival  republics  became  mor- 
tal enemies,  and  did  one  another  infinitely  more 
mischief  than  they  had  received  from  the  Per- 
sians.   Let  us  trace  the  progress  and  conse- 
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auences  of  this  dissension,  the  seeds  of  whiefa, 
tiiough  at  first  dormant,  soon  sprung  up,  and 
produced  a  malignity  which  prognosticated  a 
civil  war. 

As  soon  as  the  total  defeat  of  the  Persians  Spvta 
had  dispelled  their  fears,  the  Athenians  pre^^l^^JSi^ 
pared  to  rebuild  and  fortify  their  city;  and  «^ 
certainly  nothing  could  be  more  just  or  more 
necessary.  But,  however,  they  foimd  an  ob- 
struction in  the  ambitious  policy  of  Sparta, 
which,  looking  upon  the  maritime  power  and 
glory,  newly  acquired  by  that  republic,  with  a 
jealous  eye,  dreaded  that  the  honour  of  havine 
the  command  would  fall  into  its  hands;  and 
therefore  some  pretences  of  the  public  advan. 
ta^  were  foimd  to  oppose  the  views  of  the 
Amenians.  They  pleaded,  that  the  general  in^ 
terest  reqidred  that  no  fcxrtification  should  be 
sujSered  out  of  Peloponnesus,  lest  the  enemy, 
in  case  of  another  invasion,  should  make  it  a 
place  of  arms.  To  such  unjust  policy.  The* 
mistocles  thought  it  requisite  to  oppose  artifice. 
While  he  amused  the  Spartans  with  words  and 
delays,  men,  women,  and  children,  contended 
who  should  be  most  industrious  in  rearing  the 
walls  of  Athens.     The  Spartans  loudly  com^ 

Slained;  but  Themistocles  denied  the  met,  and 
esired  that  they  would  prove  it  on  the  spot. 
Hiey  sent  deputies,  but  ne  privately  advised 
the  Athenians  to  detain  them  as  hostages;  and 
when  the  whole  was  completed,  he  declared 
that  the  Athenians  had  done  nothing  but  em- 
ploy the  common  rights  of  mankind  in  pro- 
viding for  their  safety,  by  putting  the  city  m  a 
state  of  defence.  That  after  having  rendered 
such  eminent  services  to  Greece,  it  was  an  afr 
front  to  suspect  them  of  any  sinister  iiUention; 
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and  that  it  was  unjust  in  Sparta  to  desire  to 
establish  its  own  power  upon  the  weakness  of 
its  allies ;  beside,  he  did  not  blush  to  own  tliat 
he  had  used  deceit,  because  eoery  thing  is  law-' 
ful  jbr  ike  good  qf  our  country.  The  Spartans 
dissembled,  because  they  could  not  give  vent 
to  their  resentment* 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  occasions  where  dou. 

Aoc«i^  ble-dealing  may  be  employed  to  oppose  supe- 

todw  torn-  |4or  power  ana  treachery ;  but  the  maxim  of 

*lmr«r    Themistoclcs  could  not  justify  him  for  using 

of  AAmm.  ^g^jj^it  jm^  injustice.    We  cease  to  admire  that 

Seat  man  the  instant  he  ceases  to  respect 
ose  laws  which  ought  to  be  preserved  invio* 
lable  in  the  affidrs  of  government,  as  well  as  in 
the  conduct  of  indiviauals  ;  and  here  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  judge  of  his  politics.  After 
having  rebuilt  Athens,  his  wish  was  to  make  it 
the  first  City  in  Greece,  and  to  secure  to  her 
that  command,  of  which  Sparta  had  shown  too 
great  a  jealousy.  The  building  the  harbour  of 
Piraeus  ;  procuring  a  decree,  which .  enabled 
him  to  aad  twenty  ships  to  the  fleet  annually, 
with  extraordinary  privileges  to  encourage 
great  niunbers  of  labourers  and  sailors,  were 
measures  which  spoke  his  prudence,  as  the  sea 
was  the  natural  resource  of  Athens.  But  he 
did  not  stop  there.  One  day,  in  a  full  assem* 
bly  of  the  people,  he  requirc^l  that  some  per* 
son  should  be  appointed  to  confer  with  him, 
upon  a  scheme  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
wnich  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  se* 
crecy.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  weie 
instantly  directed  to  Aristides,  upon  whose 
judgment  they  could  depend.  Themistocles 
communicated  to  him  a  project  for  burning  the 
fleet  of  the  allies,  as  an  infallible  means  of  niak« 
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leaiie?  ing  Athens  the  umpire  of  all  Greece.  The  re- 
bes  port  which  Aristides  made  was  such  as  virtue 
mi  ought  to  dictate.  He  declared,  that  nothing 
^'ni  could  be  more  advantageous  than  the  design  * 
Spitt  of  Themistocles ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  no- 
jm  thing  could  be  more  iniquitous.     The  votes 

were  unanimously  on  the  side  of  justice. 
mi       Whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  Aristides,  CwiMiiiw 
)ses    the  utiUty  of  the  plan  was,  at  least,  very  much  p^^^tLt 
mi    to  be  doubted.     The  states  of  Greece,  most    »^«^ 
(71   Justly  provoked,  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
niiu:    unite  their  whole  power  against  a  perjured 
19     city ;  public  hatred  must  have  followed,  and 
i-     all  her  glory  been  for  ever  annihilated.     And 
el     what  advantage  in  the  end  could  have  com- 
Bf!     pensated  for  the  ruinous  effects  of  such  an  un« 
dertaking?     If  the  proper  end  of  politics  be 
^     to  secure  the  happiness  of  nations,  that  is  not 
I      to  be  attained  but  by  adhering  to  the  rules  of 
r      morality;  for  every  act  of  injustice  leads  to 
;      misfortune,  were  it  only  from  its  being  accom- 
,;      panied  with  certain  infamy. 

i  Tliemistocles  showed  much  more  prudence    Hiemk- 

i^     in  the  assembly  of  the  Amphyctions,  when  the    p^^t* 
f      Spartans  proposed  that  all  wno  had  not  taken     jJ^J^ 
^      arms  agamst  Xerxes  should  be  excluded  from  ^[^^^ 
the   confederacy.     The  Thessalians,  Argians, 
Thebans,   and  several  others  being  of  that 
number,  and  the  league  of  the  Amphyctions, 
including  only  thirty  cities,  which  m  general 
,      were  but  very  small,  the  proposed  decree  must 
have  annihilated  it,  or  brought  it  under  the 
.   subjection  of  two  or  three  of  the  principal 
states  ;  but  Themistocles  opposed  it,  and  car, 
ried  his  point  by  the  soundness  of  his  reasons. 
He  had  no  design  but  what  was  particularly 
intended  for  the  advantage  of  Athens,  as  it  was 
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the  purpose  of  the  Spartans  to  rule  in  the 
semhly  of  the  Amphyctions ;  but  in  this  case, 
his  opinion  was  guided  by  what  was  for  the 
advantage  of  all  Greece,  the  public  good 
Quiring  that  the  ties  of  the  league  should 
tner  be  strengthened,  than  any  of  the  members 
be  separated. 

Arirtidw      On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Athens 

%p^^  became  seditious,  and  wanted  to  deprive  the 
****•  wealthy  citizens  of  the  little  power  which  was 
left  to  them  by  the  democracy.  Aristides  was 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  way  to 
the  popular  rage,  and  passed  a  decree,  which 
laid  the  government  open  to  citizens  of  all 
ranks ;  because,  by  it,  the  archons  might  be 
elected  indifferently  from  among  the  poor  or 
the  rich,  so  that  there  no  longer  remained  the 
least  check  to  licentiousness. 
Bdbre        Nevertheless,.  Athens  was  on  the  point  of 

^^'"™*'  *^  carrying  from  Sparta  that  superiority  which  she 
had  lon^  held  in  Greece ;  and  the  only  thing 
wanted  for  this  purpose,  was  the  merit  of  some 
of  her  own  citizens,  and  the  fieiults  of  a  cor- 
rupted  Spartan.  The  Greeks  had  sent  a  fleet 
to  free  some  of  their  allies,  who  were  still  un- 
der  the  dominion  of  the  Persian  yoke.  Pau- 
sanias  commanded  in  chie^  and  the  Athenians 
were  led  by  Aristides,  and  Cimon,  son  of  Mil- 

bnmu^  tiades.  After  the  battle  of  Platea,  Pausaoias 
opted,  became  insolent  and  voluptuous,  preserving 
only  the  appearance  of  the  manners  of  his 
country.  When  a  relish  for  virtue  is  lost,  the 
mind  is  easily  disposed  to  become  vicious; 
and  he  already  projected  a  piece  of  treachery^ 
while  he  still  affected  to  serve  Greece.  His 
pride,  severity,  and  haughtiness,  and  the  mag^ 
nificent  manners  of  the  Persians,  which  he  at 
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last  affected^  disgusted  the  allies ;  wbile  the 
two  Athenian  generals  inspired  them  with  re* 
spect  and  confidence,  by  a  behaviour  filled  with 
prudence,  justice  and  moderation,  which  very 
soon  made  them  openly  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Athenians,  and  give  them 
the  command ;  and  Sparta  had  either  the  mo«- 
deration  or  prudence  to  renounce  it.  What 
glory  must  Athens  have  lost,  if  she  had  follow- 
ed the  odious  advice  of  Themistocles ! 

Pausanius  bein^  suspected  of  carrying  on  a  F^nmiiM 
correspondence  with  tne  enemy,  was  recalled.  'JSSJT* 
He  exercised  the  royal  authority,  as  tutor  to 
one  of  the  kings ;  but,  by  the  laws  of  Sparta,  he 
was  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  £phori.' 
One  of  his  letters  written  to  Xerxes  was  an  in-, 
contestable  proof  of  his  guilt,  which,  when  he 
found  he  could  not  elude,  he  fled  for  sanctu- 
ary to  the  temple  of  Minerva.  They  dturst  not 
force  him  from  that  asylum ;  but  they  built  up 
the  gate,  even  his  own  mother  being  among 
the  hrst  to  carry  stones  for  that  purpose ;  and 
the  Ephori  left  him  to  die  of  hunger.  As  su- 
perstition insinuates  itself  every  where,  the 
Spartans  were  very  soon  apprehensive  that 
they  had  violated  the  temple ;  and,  having 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Delpnos  upon  the  sub^ 
ject,  they  were  commanded  to  erect  two  sta- 
tues in  honour  of  Pausanias,  to  appease  the  of- 
fended goddess. 

Some  time  before  this,  Themistocles  had  Thapku^- 
been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  ostracism,  and ***i5^a?** 
his  banishment  was  the  fruit  of  that  hatred 
which  he  bad  brought  upon  himself,  by  rating, 
his  services  too  high.  Besides,  he  deserved 
great  censure ;  for,  having  acquired  an  im^ 
mense  fortune  since  he  bad  the  management  of 
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public  affiiiirs,  he  proved  that  his  conduct  had 
not  been  always  regulated  by  the  public  inte- 
rest. The  Spartans  charged  him  with  being 
an  accompUce  of  Pausanias,  whose  confidant  he 
certainly  had  been,  though  he  disapproved  his 
schemes.  The  people  of  Athens  believing  him 
guilty,  wished  to  proceed  a^inst  him ;  but  he 
fled  irom  place  to  place,  till  he  got  to  Admetus 
King  of  the  MoUosians,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  grounds  for  their  former  enmity,  generously 
refused  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  enemies.  Some 
of  his  zealous  friends  secured  the  greatest  part 
of  his  wealth.  However,  he  had  an  hundred 
talents  confiscated,  though  his  original  fortune 
was  but  three. 
Arktidei  Ou  the  coutrary,  a  noble  spirit  of  disinter- 
^^t  estedness  heightened  the  credit  and  glory  of 
«^j^j^  Aristides.  The  quotas  furnished  by  the  allies 
fin^ium  for  the  support  of  the  war,  had  occasioned 
great  murmurings,  because  they  were  not  put 
under  proper  regulations.  When  the  chief 
command  was  given  to  Athens,  a  new  system 
was  established  to  introduce  order  into  the 
mana^ment  of  the* public  treasure,  the  ri^ht 
administration  of  that  being  the  best  criterion 
for  judging  of  the  public  prosperity.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  fix  the  taxes  in  pro- 
porti<m  to  the  revenue  of  every  city,  ana  to 
nave  the  common  treasury  in  the  isle  of  Delos ; 
but  the.  most  difficult  part  of  this  plan,  was  to 
find  a  person  proper  for  putting  it  in  execution* 
The  sufirages  were  united  in  favour  of  Aris- 
tides, whose  integrity  justified  a  choice  so  hon- 
ourable for  him.  He  imposed  the  taxes,  and 
conducted  the  finances,  like  a  man  who  de* 
served  to  be  admired  equally  for  his  abilities 
and  uprightness.    He  succeeded  so  as  to  give 
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universal  satisfaction,  (an  unheard-of  Pi^igy,) 
and  to  support  aU  the  expenses  of  the  state, 
with  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  hy  an 
economy  which  seemed  to  double  the  public 
treasure.  The  taxes  increased  greatly  after 
him,  which  was  naturally  to  be  expected. 

That  great  man  continued  in  his  original  nwdidB. 
poverty,  while  he  disposed  of  all  the  revenues  rf^SSl 
of  Greece.  His  near  relation,  Callias,  the 
richest  man  in  Athens,  was  accused  of  misde- 
meanour. The  prosecutor  charged  him,  as  a 
crime,  with  leaving  Axistides  and  his  family 
in  indigence.  To  wipe  away  such  a  reproach, 
he  protested  that  he  had  often  and  fruitlessly 
pressed  Aristides  to  accept  of  considerable 
sums  to  supply  his  wants,  and  called  upon  him 
as  an  evidence.  Aristides  confessed  it  was 
so,  and  added,  That  superfluous  desires  in- 
crease the  wants  of  men,  and  that  the  sole 
way  to  be  free  from  care  and  trouble,  was  to 
be  satisfied,  Uke  him,  with  what  necessity  only 
required. 

He  died  in  this  honourable  poverty,  and  the  h.  dM 
public  were  at  the  expense  of  his  funeral,  and  ?«*• 
the  support  of  his  family.  Plato  places  him 
above  all  that  was  great  in  his  time,  by  a 
single  expression.  Aristides^  said  he,  studied  to 
JiU  Athens  with  virtue.  He  probably  owed  some 
portion  of  his  merit  to  an  excellent  citizen  call- 
ed Clisthenes,  to  whom  he  was  attached  while 
a  youth,  and  whose  precepts,  as  well  as  exam- 
ple, tended  to  develope  in  him  the  seeds  of  so 
many  noble  qualities.  That  young  man  is  for- 
tunate, who  feels  within  himself  an  admiration 
of  great  men.  Nothing  announces  more  satis- 
fiM^torily  that  he  is  capable  of  imitating  them. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CIMON  ADDS  TO  THE  GLORT  OF  ATHENS. 

Cimom    CiBiON,  son  of  Miltiades,  a  worthy  pupil  of 
Ji^^^\a  Aristides,  after  him  succeeded  to  the  greatest 
^"***^  power.     He  added  to  the  glory  of  his  country, 
not  only  hy  nohle  actions,  but  by  that  gentle 
temper,  and  inflexible  probity,  which  has  so 
ffreat  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men.     In 
his  youth,  he  had  exposed  himself  to  the  con- 
tempt of  the  people  by  a  life  of  dissipation  ; 
but  his  example  serves  to  prove,  that  if  the 
misconduct  of  youth  is  always  hurtful,   it  is 
still  possible  to  make  atonement.     The  instruc- 
tions of  the  most  upright  man  in  all  Greece, 
having  taught  him  equally  the  art  of  govern- 
ing, and  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  true  honour, 
he  made  daily  progress  in  the  course  of  virtue. 
HkMcoMi  The  Athenians  were  in  some  degree  indebted 
'^^^  to  him  for  their  superiority,  and  he  employed 
the  turbulent  disposition  of  the  people  against 
their  foreign  enemies.     He  ccMiquered  a  num- 
ber of  places  from  the  Persians ;  attacked  and 
destroyed  their  fleet,  and  that  same  day  gained 
a  remarkable  victory  over  their  land  forces. 
He  drove  them  out  of  Thrace,  subjected  the 
island  of  Thasus,  which  had  stood  a  siege  of 
three  years,  and  spread  terror  even  to  the  court 
of  the  great  king. 
ivsmirto.       Xerxes  had  been  assassinated,  and  his  son 
■Mterwith  Artaxerxes,  sumamed  Longimanus,  was  then 
Artuenei.  king.     Thcmistocles  being  constantly  perse- 
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cuted  by  the  Greeks,  and  finding  no  safety  in 
!Europe,  fled  to  this  prince,  whose  confidence 
he  ^ined  by  swearing  an  implacable  hatred 
against  his  own  country.  Plutarch  says,  that 
the  king  of  Persia  being  desirous,  some  years 
after,  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Attica, 
Themistocles  poisoned  himself,  that  he  might 
be  freed  irom  a  comihission  which  he  abhorred. 
On  the  contrary,  Thucydides,  who  was  almost 
his  cotemporary,  believed  that  he  died  a  na- 
tural death.  * 

Themistocles  was  one  of  diose  men,  who  are 
equally  deserving  of  censure  and  praise,  whose 
genius  commands  our  admiration,  while  his  cha- 
racter often  appears  contemptible.  He  saved 
Greece.  It  was  ne  who  raised  Athoiis  to  power ; 
and  a  grateful  people  should  have  pardoned  his 
ofiences.  An  expression  of  his  has  been  most 
deservedly  cried  up.  After  having  bestowed 
his  daughter  upon  a  poor,  but  deserving  man, 
he  said,  /  love  merit  xxdthaut  wealthy  better  than 
wealt/i  xvithaut  merit.  But  he  had  amassed  a 
sufficiency  to  enrich  both  his  daughter  and 
son-in-law. 

The  Egyptians  having  rebelled  a^inst  the  Tie  Egyp- 
Persians,  were  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  who  *^^r^ 
at  first  led  them  to  conquer.  If  the  Egyptians  -^^"^j^ 
had  been  as  warlike,  and  as  jealous  of  their  ^^ 
liberties  as  the  Greeks,  they  certainly  would 
have  taken  this  opportunity  of  recovermg  their 
reputation ;  but  this  war  concluded  with  their 
bemg  again  subjected  to  slavery.    Though  the 

•  ThemistocleB  did  not  die,  till  after  Cimon  bad  been  banished  and 
recalled.  The  connexion  of  ideas  made  me  anticipate  a  little  upon  the 
dates.  This  is  not  a  chronological  abridgment,  bot  a  work  intended  ra- 
ther to  lead  to  rdlectioiiik 
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Persians  were  become  excessively  effeminate, 
they  still  preserved  a  great  superiority  over 
that  people,  and  even  defeated  the  Athenians, 
whose  numbers  were  too  small.  Artaxerxes 
solicited  the  Spartans  to  join  with  him  against 
the  Athenians;  but  neither  his  offers,  nor  their 
own  jealousy,  could  make  them  unfaithful  to 
the  league.  Yet  a  fatal  grudge  veiy  soon  made 
a  cruel  division  between  the  two  republics. 
Before  Repeated  misfortunes  which  Sparta  suffered, 
^^j^^^  served  to  discover  the  sentiments  of  the  Athe- 

ofSpwti.  nians  with  regard  to  her.  A  dreadful  earth- 
quake destroyed  almost  all  their  houses;  and 
me  Helots  rebelling,  took  up  arms  and  joined 
the  Messenians,  and  some  other  enemies  of 
their  masters.  In  this  extremity,  the  Spartans 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  when 
Epnialtes  the  orator,  one  of  the  party  of  Peri* 
cles,  who  was  then  risen  to  credit,  alleged,  that 
far  from  assisting  an  ambitious  rival,  they  ought 
to  congratulate  themselves  upon  her  disgrace, 
and  leave  Sparta  to  be  buried  under  her  own 
Hie      ruins.    But  Cimon  had  too  good  an  iinder- 

'^SrSSS.  standing,  and  too  much  greatness  of  mind,  to 
adopt  such  false  policy.  Independent  of  the 
faith  of  treaties,  the  common  interest  of  Greece, 
and  the  principles  of  honour  and  generosity, 
he  saw  that  Sparta  was  a  necessary  restraint 
upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  Athenians.  He 
strongly  opposed  the  specious  pretences  of  am- 
bition, ana  plainly  showed,  that  they  ought  not 
to  stiffer  Greece  to  be  crippled^  nor  Aliens  (o  be 
mthout  a  counterpoise.  In  the  end  he  prevailed ; 
and,  taking  the  charge  of  the  commission  upon 
himself,  carried  them  assistance,  and  discharged 
his  duty  like  a  true  patriot. 
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Some  time  after,  Mrheu  the  Spartans  had  the  ^   Wg 
sanijB  enemies  to  contend   with,   they  appUed  ^**TS?  ** 
again  to  the  Athenians,  and  Cimon  led  some  >«Hiin- 
troops  to  their  assistance ;   but,  from  an  inju* 
rious  distrust,  they  were  sent  back  by  the  Spar^ 
tans,  an  insult  that  prodigiously  enraged  the 
Athenian  populace,   and  which  they  avenged 
upon  the  most  innocent  and  most  respectable 
of  men.     Cimon  was  banished  by  the  &ction  of    cimtm 
Pericles,  as  if  he  had  supported  Sparta  against  SS& 
the  interest  of  his  own  country**    War  being 
very  soon  kindled  between  the  two  republics, 
the  illustrious  exile  came  with  great  zeal  to  offer 
his  services  to  the  Athenian  army;  but  they 
commanded  him  to  withdraw.     His  friends,  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred,  who  were  also  sus* 
pected,  desirous  to  dispel  the  unjust  suspici- 
ons, and  animated  by  his  exhortations,  thiew 
away  their  lives  in  the  first  battle.     The  Athe- 
nians were  victorious  at  Tanagra  in  Boeotia,  a 
very  melancholy  prelude  of  the  horrors  pro- 
duced by  discord. 

The  prejudices  against  Cimon  were  dispelled, 
because  the  Athenians  became  every  day  more 
and  more  sensible  of  what  they  sufiered  by  his 
absence ;  and  he  was  recalled ,  sifter  having  been 
for  five  years  banished,  his  rival  Pericles  mov- 
ing for  the  decree.  These  examples  of  pa- 
triotism, at  least  now  and  then,  repaired  the 
errors  committed  by  the  passions.  The  first 
care  of  this  worthy  citizen,  was  to  conclude  a 
truce  with  the  Spartans,  after  which  he  re- 
sumed his  excellent  system  of  directing  the  at- 
tention of  the  Athenians  against  a  foreign  ene- 


*  In  the  following  diapter,  we  sholl  see  by  what  means  Poridcs  amT« 
ed  at  power. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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my,  either  with  a  design  to  increase  their  poire 
hy  noble  and  lawful  means,  or  to  fix  their  rest 
less  dispositions,  and  prevent  their  cabals.      Hi 
gained  new  victories  over  the  Persians  ;    anc 
completed  the  conc^uest  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus^ 
that  ne  mi^ht  pass  mto  E^pt,  where  the  ene- 
my had  gamea  considerable  advantages.     The 
throne  of  Cyprus  seemed  at  this  time   to  be 
threatened  with  an  approaching  revolution. 
^BefiiK        Artaxerxes  had   the    prudence   to   sue    far 
^^neace;  and  a  tr^ty  ,J^ concluded  upon  the 
^J?g*^  following  terms,  viz.  **  That  all  the  Grecian  ci- 
OnMin.    ties  in  i^ia  should  be  free,  and  have  the  power 
of  choosing  whatever  laws  and  government 
were  most  agreeable  to  them;  that  the  Per* 
sians  should  be  debarred  from  sailing  between 
the  Euxine  Sea  and  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia ; 
that  none  of  their  generals  should  approach 
these  seas,  nearer  than  a  march  of  three  days ; 
and  that  the  Athenians  should  not  commit  any 
hostilities  in  the  king's  territories. "     The  Me- 
dian war,  the  name  by  which  it  was  known, 
had  lasted  fifty-one  years,  from  the  taking  and 
End  of   destroying  of  Sardis.    In  the  ordinary  course 
^JJSf^of  human  affairs,   Greece  should   have  been 
crushed,   but  she  proved  victorious;   which 
makes  it  highly  worthy  of  our  attention  to 
observe,  that  tnis  prodigy  was  more  the  ef- 
fect of  genius  and  prudence,  than  of  valour. 
Miltiades  did  a  g^reat  deal  at  Marathon,  and 
Pausanias  at  Platea ;  but  the  counsels  of  The- 
mistocles,  Aristides,  and  Cimon,  effected  much 
more.    The  marine  and  the  finances  being  in- 
trusted to  their  management,  became  a  fertile 
^^     source  of  public  prosperity. 
Ginun.       ^^^  death  of  Cimou  was  an  irreparable  loss. 
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rpoi  Rich  and  disinterested,  hb  wealth  enabled  him 
eiriB  to  serve  his  fellow-citizens,  without  infecting 
k  I  the  gtx>dness  of  his  heart.  His  gardens  were 
k;  t  open  at  all  times^o  the  people.  His  table,  which 
Cyp  was  plentiful  and  fru^,  was  also  open  to  the 
ike  poor,  as  well  as  to  his  friends ;  yet,  far  from 
s. !  seeking*  by  that  means  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
e  y  the  people,  he  constantly  declared  against  the 
tiod  evils  attendant  upon  democracy.  His  justice 
SIX  and  moderation  towards  the  Spartans  were  im- 
pd  puted  to  him  as  a  crime ;  but  this  was  the  lan- 
^    g^J^BJge  of  the  pasdons. 


^> 


<\ 
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^  THIRD  EPOCH. 


^      FROM  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  PERICLES,  TO 
i         THE  REIGN  OF  PHILIP,  KING  OF  MACEDON. 


t  CHAPTER  I. 

THE  GOVEENMENT  OV  PEEICLES  TILL  THE  TIME  OP  THE 

PELOFONNE8IAN  WAR  • 

Athens  produced  a  genius  as  extensive  as  so-  chmcter 
lid,  and  more  improved  by  study  than  any  one  ^ 
of  those  who  bad  contributed  so  much  to  the 
i  glory  of  the  state ;  but  much  more  dangerous, 
if  he  abused  his  talents.  I  speak  of  Pericles, 
a  man  who  was  illustrious  by  his  birth,  of  an 
es:quisite  taste,  wonderful  sagacity,  a  great  ora- 

o2 
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tor,  a  great  politician,  and  sometimes  a  gneat 
patriot ;  who  nevertheless  did  much  harm  to  his 
country,  by  yielding  to  his  passion  for  engross- 
ingall  the  power  into  his  own  hands. 
His         Eloquence,  that  art  which  is  sometimes  hea- 

^SSSTby venly,  sometimes  destructive,  according"  to  the 

ptflowpty.  use  for  which  it  is  employed,  was  the  chief  in- 
strument by  which  he  accomplished  his  pur- 
poses. Educated  by  the  philosopher  Anaxa- 
foras,  he  had  learnt  of  him  to  aclcnowledge  a 
upreme  Being,  to  contemn  idle  fears  and  the 
fantastical  puerilities  of  superstition,  to  improve 
his  style  by  making  it  rather  nervous  than  ver- 
bose, and  to  acquire  a  powerful  energy,  which 
could  not  be  produced  but  by  a  refined  judg- 
ment. From  the  time  that  the  orator's  pulpit 
served  as  a  field  for  whoever  had  a  desire  to 
shine  and  acquire  reputation,  Athens  was  fill- 
ed with  eloquent  speakers ;  but  no  one  could 
subdue  the  multitude  by  persuasion  like  Pe- 
ricles. 

Hk  policy       He  studied  man  above  all  other  subjects. 

•"jJJJI^  He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  genius  of 
the  Athenians,  and  all  the  springs  by  which  an 
artful  politician  could  govern  them.  Observ- 
ing that  they  were  so  excessively  fond  of  liber- 
ty as  to  become  jealous  of  the  reputation  of 
tneir  ^eatest  men,  and  banish  them  at  the 
very  time  their  services  ought  to  have  placed 
them  in  the  most  respectable  light,  he  affected 
at  first  not  to  intermeddle  in  public  afiairs,  to 
make  his  appearance  in  the  city  but  seldom, 
and  to  be  onlj  solicitous  of  military  honours. 
Some  time  after,  when  Cimon,  who  was  the 
only  rival  with  whom  he  had  to  contend,  was 
employed  in  some  military  enterprise  abroad. 
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« 

he  seized  the  favourable  moment  to  step  forth, 
and,  concealing  his  real  disposition,  flattered 
tlie  people,  and  assumed  the  character  of  a 
statesman,  renouncing  society  and  all  other 
pleasures,  to  dedicate  his  whole  time  to  public 
a£&irs. 

More  artful  than  Themistocles,  he  knew  how  J^^Jjf 
to  guard  against  the  dislike  of  the  populace,  by  ^IT^!^ 
avoiding  their  public  assemblies,  except  when  """^^^ 
his  presence  was  absolutely  necessaiy,  employ- 
ing his  friends  and  agents  to  speak  for  nim. 
The  less  pains  he  took  to  make  a  parade  of  his 
abilities,  the  more  he  was  applauded  when  he 
thought  proper  to  display  them. 
'  His  fortune  was  not  sufficient  to  permit  him  Oorm^ 
to*  follow  the  example  of  Cimon  in  his  liberali-  Atfaauim 
ties,  though  it  is  the  best  method  to  secure  the  prw^Jjitf. 
attachment  of  friends  and  followers  ;  he  there^ 
fore  supplied  the  de&ct  at  the  expense  of  his 
country.    He  not  only  divided  the  conquered 
lands  among  the  citizens,  but  distributed  the 
public  money  amone  them,  to  support  games 
and  shows,  as  also  for  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  which  were  ordained  by  the  laws,  a  sa^ 
lary  being  appointed  for  those  who  assisted  at 
the  tribunals,  or  the  assemblies  of  the  people ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  Persians  had  not 
done  so  much  mischief  to  the  Athenians,  by 
laying  waste  their  coimtry.    The  finances  dis* 
sipated  in  useless  profusipn;  the  manners  of 
the  people  corrupted  by  a  relish  for  pleasures, 
and  an  avidity  for  money ;  a  rage  for  public 
shows,   stimulated  by   invincible  attractions ; 
idleness  cherished  by  resources  hitherto  un- 
known; the  licentiou3ness  of  the  popular  ^^ 
semblies  increased  by  the  frequent  meeting  of 
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a  craving  multitude ;  and  the  duties  of  a  citizai 
debased  by  venality,  were  the  produce  of  tiie 
ambitious  policy  of  Pericles. 
Weakon  Hc  did  uot  stop  there;  but  as  his  lot  had 
AtJ^^  not  procured  him  any  of  those  offices  which 
lead  to  a  seat  in  the  Areopagus,  that  illustri* 
ous  tribunal  became  the  omect  of  his  hatred, 
doubtless  because  he  was  atraid  of  its  justice 
and  authority.  He  stirred  up  the  people, 
whose  motions  he  directed,  against  it,  and  ac- 
complished his  pmpose  by  depriving^  it  of  the 
most  important  causes.  Athens  forgot  her 
laws,  ana  the  government  was  changed  at  the 
pleasure  of  one  man.  Cimon  was  alive  at  that 
time,  but  employed  in  the  war  against  the  Per- 
sians; and,  at  nis  return,  sincerely  lamented 
this  subversion  of  principles,  frequently  re- 
peating, according  to  his  custom,  that  the  like 
was  never  seen  in  Sparta.  He  was  therefore 
looked  upon  as  the  enemy  of  Athens,  and  sa- 
crificed, by  means  of  the  ostracism,  to  the  cor- 
rupter of  the  state. 
B»$danm  After  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  authority  of 
^^i^"^  Pericles  continually  increased.  Master  of  the 
twiuingt.  public  finances,  he  lavished  them  in  buildings, 
statues,  and  decorations  calcukted  to  please 
the  people,  and  to  make  Athens  the  most  beau- 
tiftil  city  in  the  world.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  those  masterpieces  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  which  have  been  since  considered  the 
models  of  good  taste,  and  preserved  all  tl^ir 
beauty  for  several  ages,  were  erected  imder  the 
direction  of  Phidias ;  monuments,  which  were 
as  much  superior  to  those  of  Egypt,  as  tru^ 
taste  is  superior  to  what  is  gigantic, 


.    The  allies  complained  loudly  that  the  oom-  Comphante 
moa  treasure,  which  was  intended  for  the  de-  ^J!S^^ 
fence  of  the  country,  and  to  support  the  war  ^H>ii^ 
against  the  Barbarians,  was  devoted  to  the  em-  ^STSiJr 
bellishment  of  a  single  city.    They  had  justice 
on  their  side;  but  Jrericles  had  tne  powers  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  approbation  of  the  people. 
To  give  ear  to  him,  the  money  belonged  to 
tbe  Athenians,  since  they  fulfilled  their  eng^fpe^ 
ments,  and  provided  for  the  expenses  which 
were  necessary  in  support  of  the  confederacy. 
Athens  being  plentifully  supplied  with  arms 
and  shipping,  ought  to  deserve  the  admiration 
of  future  ages,  by  employing  her  wealth  to 
noble  purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
vide  mr  the  sustenance  of  her  citizens,  to 
which  nothing  contributes  more  than  the  e^ 
cution  of  public  works,  that  rouse  the  acti* 
vity.of  artists,  and  employ  genius  and  bodily 
strength,  producing  from  the  same  source  both 
ornament  and  abundance* 

The  weakness  of  these  arguments  are  evi-  ivrids 
dent  at  the  first  glance.  Chij^ht  the  mcmey  j^^S: 
which  was  levied  m>m  the  alhes,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  league,  to  be  diverted  to  the  use  of 
Athens  ?  Was  not  its  destination  already  &l* 
ed  ?  If  there  was  an  overplus,  ought  it  not  to 
be  employed  for  the  general  benefit?  Pericles, 
fiir  from  reducing  the  taxes,  increased  them  a 
third;  and  for  what  purpose?  Undoiibtedly, 
to  support  these  ostentatious  expenses.  Three 
thousand  seven  hundred  talents,  *  which  they 
cost,  was  an  enormous  sum,  compared  with 
the   taxes    levied  in    Attica,   whicn,   accords 
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ing  to  Demosthenes,  ia  his  Third  Philippic, 
were  reduced  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  talents.* 
By  dissipating  the  public  treasure,  the  state 
might  be  exposed  to  misfortunes  of  very  doubt-- 
ful  consequences ;  but,  what  was  infinitely 
worse,  their  ancient  simplicity  of  manners  was 
totally  annihilated.  Pericles  might  have  de- 
served the  same  encomiums  which  Colbert  did 
in  France,  if  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  affairs 
.  in  a  rich  monarchy ;  but,  as  the  minister  of  a 
republic,  he  deserved  to  be  censured.  The 
world  will  judge  from  facts. 
Hbdwn.       Plutarch  very  much  praises  the  disinterest- 


^^h^  edness,  frugality,  and  domestic  economy  of 
™"'^***  Pericles.  To  be  sure,  these  are  very  respect- 
able qualities,  but  by  no  means  vindicate  his 
government.  Besides,  if  he  did  not  add  one 
farthing  to  his  private  fortune,  how  shall  we 
account  for  what  is  related  by  the  same  histo- 
rian? He  informs  us  that  Pericles,  upon  hear- 
ing the  outcry  which  was  raised  against  him, 
offered  to  pay  the  whole  expense  ot  the  public 
works  out  of  his  own  funds,  upon  condition 
that  there  should  be  no  inscriptions  put  upon 
them  except  his  name.  But  if  it  had  been 
possible,  Athenian  vanity  would  not  consent  to 
it;  and  the  people  cried  out,  that  he  might 
still  continue  to  draw  from  the  public  treasury. 
PeridM  en-  The  rich  sct  UD  a  powerful  rival  against  him 
^J^  in  the  person  of  Thucydides,  the  brodier-in-law 
repuhUe.  q{  Cimou,  It  was  necessary  that  the  one  or 
the  other  must  yield;  and  Thucydides  being 
the  weakest,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  ostracism.    From  that  time  Pe- 
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rides  set  up  a  sort  of  regal  power,  with  which 
he  so  governed  the  people,  that  without  pay* 
ing  the  same  regard  to  their  whims  as  former- 
ly, he  still  preserved  an  equal  influence  over 
tneir  deliberations.  A  high  reputation  for  pro- 
bity strengthened  tliat  ascendancy  which  his 
eloquence  and  policy  had  ^ven  him  over  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  to  which  he  added  mili- 
tary ^lory,  having  undertaken  some  expedi- 
tions in  which  he  succeeded,  by  bein?  always 
attentive  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, whom  he  said  he  wished  to  render  im- 
mortal. 

Such  elory,  and  so  much  power,  added  to  Hkfriadi 
the  hatred  of  those  people  who  envied  Pericles ;  ^^!^{n. 
and  they  endeavoured  to  ruin  him.    They  be-  ^^y^ 
gun  witn  falling  upon  his  friends,  of  whom  the     bin. 
first  was  Phidias,  who  was  accused  of  having 
robbed  the  public,  particularly  in  making  a 
magnificent  statue  of  Minerva ;  but  he  proved 
his  innocence ;  for,  on  weighing  the  gold,  after 
taking  it  from  the  statue,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  mithfuUy  employed  the  whole  that  had 
been  delivered  to  him  for  the  execution  of  the 
work.     However,  this  did  not  prevent  his  be- 
ing dragged  to  prison,  where  he  remained  till 
he  died.  *     The  famous  Aspasia  of  Miletus,  a 
woman  of  an  elevated  genius,  whom  Pericles 
tenderly  loved,  and  at  last  married ;  a  woman 
so  deserving,  that  Socrates  prided  himself  on 
having  been  her  disciple^  was  accused  of  im- 
piety and  debauchery.     It  was  with  difficulty 
that  her  eloquence  and  the  tears  of  Pericles 


*  M.  MiUot  teems  here  to  be  mifttaken ;  for  it  was  not  on  this  oocasiaii| 
lUNT  till  a  long  time  after,  that  Phldias^  was  imprisoned.    VicL  Patisan. 
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could  save  her.  An  insidious  law  was  passed « 
by  which  it  was  decreed,  that  whoever  should 
attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
contrary  to  the  reli^on  of  the  coimtry,  that  is 
to  say,  without  the  mterposition  of  the  divini- 
ties of  the  Greek  mythol(^,  should  be  im- 
peached. Of  course,  Anaxagoras,  who  was  the 
hrst  that,  from  reason,  proved  the  existence  of 
God,  was  summoned  as  being  guilty  of  im- 
piety ;  and  Pericles,  despairing  of  being  able 
to  vindicate  him,  prevailed  with  him  to  fly. 
All  the  disciples  of  that  great  man  were  ac- 
cused of  the  same  crime;  but  it  was  less  a- 
gainst  him,  than  against  Pericles,  that  the  blow 
was  aimed. 

At  last  the  accusers,  emboldened  by  success^ 
attacked  Pericles  himself,  as  an  embezzler  of 
the  public  treasure,  aqd  obtained  an  order  to 
compel  him  to  ^ive  in  his  accounts.  While  he 
was  preparing  them,  Alcibiades,  who  was  then 
but  young,  one  day  said,  that  he  ought  rather  to 
think  of  not  giving  fh^m.  And  indeed  Pericles 
took  care  to  get  rid  of  that  business  by  the 
Peloponnesiau  war,  which,  some  say,  he  then 
desisted  from  opposing;  while  others  alle^, 
that  he  provoked  it  on  account  of  the  situation 
of  his  own  afiairs.  Plutarch  accuses  those 
people  of  malice  who  loaded  him  with  such  iii- 
famy ;  but  Thucydides,  whose  authority  is  more 
to  be  depended  on,  assures  us  that  the  iate- 
grity  of  his  administration  placed  him  out  of 
tfie  reach  of  calumny.  But  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  character  of  Pericles,  upon  his  am- 
bition and  politics,  and  those  measures  whicli 
created  him  so  mapy  enemies^  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  clear  him  of  {dl  suspicion.    As  Plutarch 
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iubserves,  it  is  extremely  rash  to  rake  into  the 
heaMs  of  great  men,  to  assim  motives  of  their 
conduct,  and  to  give  an  unfavourable  turn  to 
what  will  bear  a  ^ood  construction.  He  ap- 
plies this  true  maxim  to  Pericles,  from  a  sup- 
position  that  his  past  conduct  proceeded  solely 
nrom  his  zeal  for  the  public  good ;  but  in  this 
he  contradicts  himself.  We  are  seldom  mis- 
taken,  when  we  judge  of  the  actions  of  men  by 
their  character  and  principles. 

*  However,  the  Peloponnesian  war,  one  of  the  ^^^^SS 
most  remarkable  events  of  this  history,  was  *?^r 
brought  about  by  different  causes.  The  Athe-  ""^^ 
nians,  proud  of  their  success  and  power,  and 
forgetting  that  moderation  which  procured  them 
'  the  command,  inspired  all  the  cities  of  Greece 
with  jealousy  and  natred.  They  had  ruined  the 
Samians;  subjected  the  Eginetae;  prohibited 
the  Megarians  from  being  admitted  into  their 
harbours  or  markets ;  alienated  the  Corinthians 
by  assisting  the  Corcyrseans,  with  whom  they 
were  at  war;  they  had  subjected  Potidea  in 
Macedonia,  a  Corinthian  colony,  to  pay  a  tri- 
bute ;  by  their  tyranny,  forced  its  inhabitants 
to  rebel ;  and  were  besieging  it  with  great  vi- 
gour. It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Socrates 
showed  himself  as  ^reat  a  warrior  as  he  was 
an  eminent  philosopner.  He  was  admired  as  a 
hero,  and  set  an  example  to  the  whole  army. 
Here  he  saved  the  life  of  his  favourite  Alci- 
biades. 

The  Corinthians,  and  other  malccmtents,  ap-  The  a&ir  it 
plied  to  Sparta,  representing  the  ambition  and  ^^^ 
mjustice  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  necessity  of 
opposing  them ;  that  they  had  threatened  the 

*  Db  Herpdod  Malign, 
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liberties  of  all  Greece,  pursuin?  their  purposes 
with  incredible  activity,  whife  the  Spartans, 
with  too  much  confidence  and  indolence,  per- 
mitted that  power  to  increase,  which  was  ready 
to  destroy  them.  The  Athenian  ambassador, 
in  defence  of  his  country,  replied,  that  the 
Greeks  themselves  had  appointed  her  to  the 
chief  command  ;  that  they  oug^ht  not  to  forget 
the  services  she  had  done  the  league ;  that  no- 
thing but  a  baleful  spirit  of  independence  could 
have  excited  these  complaints  against  her ;  but, 
however,  if  they  disregarded  the  most  solemn 
engagements,  and  should  presume  to  attack 
Atnens,  they  would  find  her  ready  to  defend 
herself.  He  insinuated,  what  would  have  been 
thought  extraordinary  even  in  a  monarchy, 
that  in  all  times  the  strongest  governed,  and  it 
was  the  law  of  nature. 
ividai  This  answer  was  by  no  means  satisfactory, 
^**^^^  and  all  the  allies  resolved  to  take  up  arms, 
^^»J^  though  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  proposed 
F«.  gentler  measures.  However,  a  negociation  was 
set  on  foot,  to  gain  time.  Several  articles  were 
demanded  of  the  Athenians,  particularly  to 
raise  the  sie^  of  Potidea.  Pericles,  in  the 
critical  situation  in  which  he  found  himself, 
insisted  much  upon  the  honour  of  his  country; 
boasted  of  her  resources ;  *  showed  the  dan* 
gers  of  tamely  yielding ;  and  prevailed  so  far  as 


*  Acoording  to  Diodonu  Siculus,  he  showed  that  there  wen  ftfll 
tliouaand  talentsf  in  the  treasury,  besides  immense  wealth  shut  up  in 
pies,  and  in  the  possession  of  individuals.  Their  army,  ahready  on  foot^ 
was  tweWe  thousand  strong,  besides  garrisons,  and  the  troops  of  their 
colonies.  Their  fleet  consisted  of  three  hundred  sail,  ^nd  might  he  easily 
augmented.  It  must  be  owned,  that  Perid^s  had  not  sacrificed  ererj 
thing  to  luxury. 
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to  have  the  proposals  rejected :  and,  war  be- 
coming  inevitable,  he  formed  a  general  plan  of 
operations.  His  system  was,  to  be  sparing  of 
the  lives  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  to  disregard 
their  country  being  laid  waste;  not  to  hazard 
a  battle  against  superior  numbers  ;  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  the  city;  and  to  dedicate  his 
chief  attention  to  the  marine,  which  was  the 
principal  strength  of  the  Athenians. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BEGINNING   OF    THE    PELOFONNESIAN    WAR.       ALCI- 
BIADES.     THE  ATHENIANS  DEFEATED  IN  SICILY.     . 

The  history  of  almost  the  whole  Peloponnesian  Befiifv 
war,  which  has  heen  handed  down  to  us  by  iJ^i 
Thucydides,  one  of  the  best  writers,  and  ablest  ^^^ 
generals  of  antiquity,  will  supply  military  men 
with  a  number  of  interesting  details  m  the 
course  of  a  war  which  continued  twenty-seven 
years  ;  but  which  cannot  be  admitted  into  this 
work,  as  they  would  prove  a  fruitless  trouble  to 
other  readers.  Almost  all  Peloponnesus  joined 
with  the  Spartans,  besides  the  Jrhocians,  Boeo* 
tians,  Locrians,  Megarians,  &c.  so  that  their 
forces  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men;  while 
the  Athenian  army  was  reduced  to  about  fifteen 
thousand,  without  reckoning  sixteen  thousand, 
of  all  ages,  who  remained  for  the  defence  of 
the  city.  It  was  not  possible  that  Pericles 
could  keep  the  field  with  so  few  troops ;  and  ^it 
required  all  his  eloquence  to  persuade  the  Athe- 
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nians  to  leave  their  lands,  as  they  had  done  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  to  remaia 
shut  up  within  walls,  while  the  enemy  carried 
devastation  to  their  very  gates.  According  to 
the  genius  of  the  Spartan  nation,  Archidamus 
advanced  but  slowly ;  Attica  was  laid  waste^ 
but  the  Athenian  galleys  did  no  less  mischief 
^gj.       in  Peloponnesus.     A  proof  of  the  usefulness  of 

cMi|u«d  by  the  sciences  was  given  at  that  time,  otherwise 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  would  have  disheartened 
the  troops,  who  were  struck  with  superstitious 
terrors,  if  Pericles  had  not  explained  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon. 

When  the  campaign  was  over,  Pericles  was 
ordered  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration, 
which  was  an  Athenian  custom,  unquestion- 
ably more  useful  than  that  of  celebrating  the 
memory  of  the  great,  who  may  have  deserved 
to  be  forgotten,  or  perhaps  condemned. 

A  dreadful  plague  raged  in  Attica.    Not- 

ch^«M)L  withstanding  the  silence  of  Thucydides  upon 
the  subject,  it  is  said  that  this  pestilence  em« 
|>loyed  the  whole  attention  of  the  fiunous  phy- 
sician Hippocrates,  who  rejected  the  splend&d 
offers  of  a  great  king,  and  generously  dedi- 
cated his  services  to  the  preservation  of  his 
countrymen.  However,  this  dreadful  scouige 
^^^H^  of  the  human  race  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the 
war;  and  the  minds  of  the  people  being*  soured 
by  misfortunes,  they  were  anffry  with  Perides, 
and  accused  him  of  bein^  the  author  of  all 
their  sufferings.  He  displayed  his  usual  elo- 
quence. He  repeated  to  them  the  imposing 
names  of  glory  and  of  liberty ;  but  all  his  rea- 
sons could  not  calm  the  vexation  of  a  volatile 
•people.    He  was  condenmed  to  pay  a  fine,  and 
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deprived  of  his  command ;  but  they  instantly 
repented,  begged  his  pardon,  and  prevailed 
with  him  to  resmne  the  reins  of  government. 
Such  was  the  character  of  the  Athenians. 
.  This  singular  man,  who,  by  his  astonishing  g"^ 
abiUties,  had  fixed  the  Athenian  levity  for  forty 
years,  died  soon  after  of  the  plague.  Nine  tro- 
phies, which  were  the  monuments  of  so  many 
victories,  the  great  progress  which  was  made 
in  arts  and  sciences,  m  commerce  and  naviga- 
gation,  furnish  ample  matter  for  his  encomium. 
He  said,  when  dym^,  that  what  he  esteemed 
the  greatest  glory  ot  his  life,  was,  that  he  had 
never  made  one  of  his  countrymen  wear  mourning. 
But  did  he  not  mortally  wound  his  country  ? 
How  could  Plutarch  be  so  lavish  in  praising 
him  for  his  virtues,  when  he  has  represented 
him  as  the  corrupter  of  the  morals  of  the  peo- 

Ele  ?  It  is  said  that  he  was  so  oppressed  with  com^unt 
wuness  at  the  close  of  his  life,  that  he  ne- 
glected Anaxa^ras  so  much,  as  to  make  the  •^ 
philosopher  retire  to  die  in  despair ;  but  Peri^ 
cles  bein^  informed  of  it,  flew  to  console  him, 
entreated  him  to  live,  and  represented  to  him 
how  much  he  had  occasion  for  his  advice. 
2%ey  who  require  the  light  of  a  lamp^  replied 
Anaxagoras,  take  care  to  supply  it  with  oil. 

If  Pericles  was  the  author  of  the  Peleponne*  imecenie 
sian  war,  the  implacable  rivalship  of  Sparta  ot'^I^ 
and  Athens  was  its  first  cause.    When  hatred  ««i»w>«^ 
is  irritated  by  hostilities,  the  effects  must  be 
dreadful,  as  war  between  republics  is  marked 
with  a  character  of  singular  mveterac;^.     The 
Abb6  Mably  observes,  ^  that  monarchies  may 

*  forget  injuries,  because  the  people  are  stamp- 

•  ed  with  the  chaxaxjter  of  the  priSice.  who  may 


um. 
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*  be  neither  revengefol,  ambitious,  nor  jealous; 
^  but  in  such  republics  as  those  of  Greece,  what 

*  magistrate  can  oppose  or  direct  the  torrent  of 

*  public  opinion,  where  the  multitude  govern  ? 

*  The  Greeks  could  have  no  other  rule  out  that 

*  of  their  passions.  * 

Warcrried  From  such  causc,  we  see  Potidea  holding*  out 
^"^^  a  three  years'  sieee,  and  the  starved  inhabitants 
^^  feeding  on  humaK  flesh.  Sparta  forgot  her  ho- 
nour  to  gratify  her  revenge,  and,  for  that  pur* 
pose,  sued  for  the  assistance  and  friendship  of 
the  King  of  Persia.  Both  republics  put  to 
death  ambassadors  whom  they  stopped  upon 
the  road,  as  if  they  expected,  by  their  savi^ 
cruelty,  to  exclude  every  possible  means  of 
bringmg  about  a  reconciliation.  Sieges,  bat- 
tles, and  perpetual  incursions  presented  no- 
thing to  the  view  but  a  succession  of  horrid 
barbarities.  The  Athenians  were  governed  by 
Cleon,  a  worthless  man  and  insolent  orator, 
who  thought  of  nothing  but  to  inspire  the 
people  with  violent  resolutions.  The  Spartans, 
who  were  naturally  less  moderate  than  the 
Athenians,  yielded  to  the  influence  of  their 
character;  and,  dreading  an  insurrection  of 
the  Helotes,  selected  two  thousand  of  the 
bravest  among  them,  who  had  done  the  best 
service  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and,  after 
crowning  them  with  flowers,  made  them  walk 
in  procession,  on  pretence  of  recompensing 
them  for  their  fidelity;  and  these  wretchM 

Seople  immediately  disappeared,  having  un- 
oubtedly  fallen  the  victims  of  atrocious  trea- 
chery. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  ene- 
my  were  treated  with  more  humanity. 
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Tbe  war  continued  to  rage  widi  the  sameAa 
fury  for  ten  years,  with  nearly  the  same  suc- 
cess,  and  the  like  losses   on  both  sides.     It«^*«y«w. 
is  impossible  but  such  accumulated  suflferings 
must  have  made    both    nations    desirous   of 
peace ;  but  the  declaiioer  Cleon,  and  Brasidas 
the  Spartan  ^neral,  prevented  proposals  fhnn 
being  ofiered;  the  last  from  his  thiist  after 
fame,  and  the  other  from  the  heat  of  pride  and 
arrogance.     However,  they  both  died ;   upon 
whicn  a  suspension  of  arms  took  place,  and  a 
truce,  which  was  to  continue  fifty  years,  was 
soon  after  agreed  upon.     An  appearance  of   iksan 
concord  seemed  to  spring  up  at  that  time,  but^*™**  ^* 
hatred  was  rooted  in  their  hearts,  and  trea- 
chery, instead  of  equitj,  with  a  boundless  am- 
bition, had  full  possession  of  their  minds. 

A  young  man  of  an  illustrious  family,  re- 
markable tor  his  fine  figure  and  great  wealth, 
equally  distinguished  for  his  abilities  and  his 
vices ;  sometimes  virtuous,  when  he  attended 
to  the  instructions  of  his  friend  and  master 
Socrates,  but  almost  always  hurried  into  dis- 
graceful irregularities  when  he  yielded  to  his 
own  istclinations,  or  followed  the  advice  of  his 
flatterers  ;  yet  capable  of  assuming  all  sorts  of 
forms  and  characters,  to  profit  by  critical  con- 
junctures. In  one  word,  Alcibiades,  who  aim^ 
ed  at  the  government  of  Athens,  and  was  na- 
turally an  enemy  of  peace,  rating  all  his  am- 
bitious projects  upon  war  and  disturbance,  and 
skilful  in  managing  the  temper  of  the  people, 
endeavoured  to  rekindle  the  flame  which  was 
not  entirely  extinguished,  and  could  Qot  fiiil  to 
succeed.  Conscious  that  the  licentiousness  of 
his  life  exposed,  him  to  be  condemned,  he  one 
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day  thought  proper  to  cut  off  the  tail  of  one 
of  nis  most  beautiful  dogs.  It  was  immediate^ 
ly  talked  of  all  over  Athens  ;  and,  upon  being 
tcdd  that  he  was  universally  blamed  tor  havii^ 
disfigured  the  creature,  So  much  Ae  better^ 
lephed  he,  laughing ;  /  wnM  have  ^  Aihe^ 
nkms  speak  of  my  treatment  of  the  dt^^  that  Aey 
mm  be  silent  about  the  rest  of  my  conduct.  That 
vohitile  people  were  seriously  engaged  in  trifles, 
which  diverted  their  attentum  trom  thii^  of 
the  utmost  importance. 
He  Both  Sparta  and  Athens  having  complained 

Jl  aT  ®^  some  violations  of  the  treaty,  Alcibiades 
tmt7.  took  the  opportunity  of  breaking  it  altogether 
He  caused  Nicias,  who  was  a  very  cautious 
general  and  a  worthy  citizen,  with  sentim^its 
perfectly  pacific,  to  be  suspected  by  the  peo- 
ple. He  deceived  the  Spartan  ambassadors, 
who  were  sent  with  full  powers  to  accommo- 
date matters ;  and,  having  persuaded  them  to 
teU  a  falsehood,  caused  them  to  be  dismissed 
as  impostors.  However,  Nicias  had  a  strong 
party,  and  the  people  were  divided  between 
him  and  his  rival,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
determine  the  dispute  by  having  recourse  to 
the  ostracism ;  but  Hyperbolus,  an  impudent, 
worthless  man,  railed  against  both  ot  them, 
that  he  might  ^t  the  power  into  his  own 
hands;  upon  which,  both  fieu^tions  joined  a- 
gainst  him,  and  banished  him.  From  that  time 
tne  ostracism,  which  seemed  to  be  debased  by 
being  employed  on  such  a  subject  as  Hyperbo- 
lus, was  entirely  laid  aside.  We  formerly  ob- 
served, that  it  was  not  intended  as  a  pimisii- 
ment,  but  a  precaution  against  the  too  great 
power,  of  the  principal  citizens* 
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If  Alcibiades  had  been  satisfied  wilii  cherish-  ^  m^ 
mg  the  hatred  of  the  Athenians  against  the  AkabuidM 
Spartans,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  prolonged  'S^. 
the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  without  ex- 
posing* them  to  the  greatest  misery ;  but  this 
nery  genius  formed  the  most  daring  projects,  • 
even  while  he  was  sunk  in  the  bosom  of  plea- 
sure. He  planned  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  as  a 
prelude  to  that  of  Caxthaffe,  from  whratce  it 
would  be  easy  to  come  and  take  possession  of 
Peloponnesus.  Such  chimeras  were  the  pro- 
duce of  his  fertile  imagination,  and,  by  his  elo- . 
auence,  he  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  adopt 
aem.  In  vain  did  Nicias  attempt  to  con* 
vince  them  of  the  rashness  of  such  projects, 
and  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  in 
pursuing  uncertain  conquests,  while  surround- 
ed with  enemies.  He  showed  how  trilling*  were 
the  pretences  for  engaging  in  this  war;  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  Because  the  Leontines  and  £- 
gestans,  two  states  of  Sicily,  complained  of  the 
oyracusans,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  the 
Athenians,  for  there  was  no  other  reasonable 
preten^pe  alleged,  must  Athens  sacrifice  her  own 
safety  and  interest,  in  a  cause  in  which  she  had 
no  concern  ?  Must  she  abandon  her  own  coun- 
try to  the  Spartans,  to  so  and  fight  in  Sicily  ? 
Tne  sound  reasonings  m  Nicias  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  prevail  against  the  beauty,  eloquence, 
and  prodigalities  of  Alcibiades,  which  capti- 
vated not  only  the  youth,  biit  the  people  in 
general,  so  that  they  determined  to  take  arms 
against  Syracuse ;  and  Alcibiades,  with  Nicias 
and  Lamachus,  were  charged  with  this  expedi- 
tion. The  Athenians  liad  conceived  the  thought 
of  making  a  conquest  of  Sicily  in  the  time  of 
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Pericles ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  sense, 
and  too  great  influence,  not  to  dissuade  them 
from  the  attempt. 
Before        Ahnost  at  the  instant  of  their  departure,  an 
Ckrirt,  416.  unforeseen  accident  filled  all  Athens  with  un- 
lucky reports.     The  statues  of  Mercury  were 
mutilatea,  without  its  being  possible  to  dis-* 
Akibiades  covcr  by  whom  it  was  done.     Whether  it  was 
■^JJ^^  a  premeditated  scheme,  or  the  occasion  pre- 
sented the  means,  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades 
took  the  opportunity  of  accusing  him  of  this 
crime,  or  some  other  of  the  same  kind ;  but 
being  supported  by  the  army,  he  showed  much 
steadiness,  and  demanded  an  immediate  deci- 
sion.    His  accusers  were  not  willing  to  consent, 
as  circumstances  were  not  yet  sufficiently  fa- 
vourable ;  they  therefore  put  off  the  affiur,  on 
Eretence  that  the  embarkation  could  not  be  de- 
lyed.    The  fleet  at  last  set  sail,  with  all  the  ap- 
paratus for  a  triumph. 
breedfed        Syracuse,  a  Corinthian  colony,  which  had 
^w  to  P^^spered  greatly  by  commerce,  was  at  first 
•  triaL     alarmed  by  the  storm  which  threatened  them, 
but  they  prepared  afterwards  to  make  a  vi^- 
rous  defence ;  and  the  misunderstanding  which 
subsisted  among  the  Athenian  generals,  ^ve 
them  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations. 
The  folly  of  the  people  of  Athens  contributed 
equally  to  serve  them ;  for  their  army  was  scarce 
landed  in  Sicily,  when  Alcibiades  was  com- 
manded to  return,  that  he  might  be  tried  for 
impiety.     His  enemies  had  gained  ground  of 
him  in  his  absence,  and,  assuming  the  mask  of 
religion,  expected  to  succeed  at  the  tribunal  of 
a  people  so  unsteady  and  superstitious.     Alci- 
biades, accused  of  impiety,  suddenly  lost  all 
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that  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  with 
which  they  had  been  formerly  delighted.     He    vvm  to 
durst  not  encounter  the  danger,  and,  escaping  ^?3i^ 
from  his  conductors,  fled  to  Sparta.     There  he  ^l^S^S" 
complied  with   the  austere  manners  of  that    AtbaH. 
country ;  and,  declaring*  himself  the  mortal  ene- 
my of  Athens,  acquired  the  love  of  that  people, 
who  formerly  hated  him.     The  Athenians  sen- 
tenced him  to  suffer  death  for  contumacy,  and 
gave  him  up  to  the  execrations  of  the  priests. 
A  priestess,  named  Theano,  refused  to  minister 
to  revenge,  saying,  I  am  a  priestess  to  bless^  not 
to  curse.     The  accusation  against  Alcibiades, 
perhaps  ill  founded,  though  he  might  inward- 
ly contemn  the  popular  religion,  was  at  least 
excessively  indiscreet,  for  it  provoked  against 
his  country  the  man  in  the  world  the  most  cap- 
able of  doing  it  an  injury.     On  hearing  that 
he  was  sentenced  to  die,  he  cried,  But  I  shall 
let  them  know  that  I  am  still  alive  ;  and  he  kept 
his  word. 

His  lively  courage,  and  the  resources  of  his     Nida. 
genius,  might  have  been  of  great  use  in  car-  ^^tt^*"^ 
rying  on  the  rash  expedition  which  he  made    i^^^^ 
tne  Athenians  undertake.     Some  very  extra- 
ordinary accidents,  but  which  he  might  have 
brought  about,  would  have  been  necessary  to 
make  them  succeed ;  but  the  many  uncertain- 
ties, and  the  slow  timidity  of  Nicias,  augment- 
ed the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking. .   He  dis- 
couraged his  troops,  and  increased  the  ob- 
stacles they  had  to  encounter,  by  constantly 
repeating  that  they  had  done  wrong  in  enter- 
ing into  this  war.    However,  they  laid  siege  to 
Syracuse.   If  the  curious,  choose  to  see  the  par- 
ticular history  of  this  sieg^,  which  was  written 
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Bt  foil  length  by  Thucydides,  they  will  find  it 
transcribe  by  M.  Rollin.  The  Syracusans, 
enervated  by  peace  and  opul^ice,  must  have 
yielded,  if  the  assistance  which  they  solicited 
from  Sparta  and  Corinth,  had  not  yery  criti* 
cally  arrived  to  preserve  them.  Their  applica* 
tions  were  warmly  supported  by  Alcibiades,  and 
his  counsels  contributed  very  much  to  the  dis- 
tress of  his  native  country. 
Befim  .  The  besieged  were  preparing  to  surrender, 
^n!%^  when  Gylippus,  who  commanded  the  succours 
J"  ^  from  Sparta,  arrived  to  revive  their  hopes,  and 
"^^  to  animate  them  with  fresh  courage.  Nicias 
had  lost  his  colleague  Lamachus,  and,  having 
the  sole  command,  was  terrified  at  the  ap* 
proach  of  new  dangers.  He  therefore  applied 
to  be  superseded ;  and,  by  his  letters,  showed 
the  hazardous  situation  of  the  troops.  De* 
mosthenes  and  Eurymedon  were  sent  as  col? 
leaguesi  with  a  reinforcement,  to  strengthen  his 
army.  The  first  of  these  was  of  a  bold  impe« 
tuous  temper,  and,  openly  contemning  the  tar- 
diness of  Nicias,  rashly  engaged  the  enemy  in 
the  night,  and  lost  two  thousand  men  in  the 
field;  so  that  the  fatigue,  diseases,  and  des-* 
pendency  of  the  army,  as  well  as  die  danger 
to  which  Athens  was  exposed,  by  being  kept  in 
blockade  by  the  Spartans,  all  toother  contri* 
buted  to  inspire  them  with  a  desire  of  raising 
the  siege. 
hm  Atbe-  At  that  t;ime,  they  might  have  easily  made 
^  their  retreat,  without  bei|[^  exposed  to  any 
ne*  danger,  as  the  enemy  could  not  suspect  sucn 
an  intention;  but  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  dis^ 
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peared  supernatural;  and  Nicias,  from 
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iah  8upeiBtitkm,  delayed  their  de^aMufe,  till 
Gytippos  and  tbs  Syracusans  had  tune  to  pre- 

Kre  Tor  an  engagement;  and  the  Athenians, 
ing  heatoa  both  hy  sea  and  knd,  were  en- 
tiirely  defeated.  jBurymedon  fell  in  the  field* 
Nicias  and  Demastlienes  surrendered  them* 
selves  prisoners,  sttet  having  given  fruitless 
proofs  of  their  courage.  According  to  Thn* 
cydideSf  they  were  cruelly  and  treacherously 
put  to  death,  though  Gylippus  desired  they 
might  be  sent  to  Sparta;  out  other  writen 
say,  that  they  killed  themselves  in  prison. 
The  Syracusans  were  revenged  by  the  bar- 
barities  they  committed;  and  sucn  was  the 
advantage  Athens  derived  from  this  enter- 
prise. 

Before  we  pursue  the  order  of  events,  we 
shall  take  notice,  that  Sii^ily  was  in  part  peo-       . 
pled  by  colonies  from  Greece ;  and,  till  it  re*      ^^' 

guned  its  liberty,  had  been  governed  like 
reece  by  a  number  of  petty  tyrants.  At  the 
time  of  the  invasion  by  Aerxes,  Gelon  was  ab^ 
solute  in  Syracuse,  and  the  Greeks  implored 
his  assistance ;  but  being  refused  the  command 
of  their  army,  was  content  to  defend  Sicily 
against  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  been  per* 
suaded  by  Xerxes  to  attack  him,  and  he  de* 
feated  ihem  most  gloriously.  By  his  active 
worth  and  eminent  services,  Gelon  deserved 
that  the  Syracusans  should  voluntarily  choose 
him  king.  He  animated  them  wi^  a  spirit  for 
agriculture  by  his  example,  appearing  frequent* 
ly  at  the  head  of  the  labourers ;  and  at  his 
death,  he  was  regretted  as  the  father  of  his 
country.  His  brother  Hiero,  who  succeeded 
bun,  notwithstanding  his  being  exceedingly 
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vicious,  attracted  the  praises  of  the  poets  whom 
he  encouraged,  hut  more  particularly  Pindar, 
whose  Ijrre  should  not  have  been  venal,  since 
it  was  worthy  of  celebrating  the  greatest  he- 
roes. Thrasybulus,  another  brother,  but  sttlV 
more  vicious  than  Hiero,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  but  was  expelled  because  of  his  tyran- 
ny, about  four  hundred  and  sixty  years  biefore 
the  Christian  era. 

The.  Syracusans  having  shaken  off  the  yoke, 
freed  the  rest  of  Sicily,  and  introduced  a  po- 
pular ^vemment.  Their  petaSsm^  which  was 
a  bad  unitation  of  the  Athenian  ostracism^  con- 
tinued but  a  short  time,  as  it  deprived  the  state 
of  its  best  citizens.  This  is  not  the  proper 
place  to  speak  of  the  succession  of  tyrants 
who  reigned  in  Sicily.  It  was  not  till  about 
sixty  jears  after,  that  Syracuse  was  enslaved 
by  JDionysius^ 


CHAPTER  in. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  PIXOPONNESIAN  WAR. 
ATHENS  TAKEN  BY  LTSANDER. 

Befere  The  Athenians  were  still  so  infatuated  with 
^jJteS!"  chimerical  hopes,  that  the  first  person  who 
^oj^  brought  the  intelligence  of  their  army  being 
defeated  in  Sicily,  was  sentenced  to  be  put  to 
death ;  but  very  soon  their  vain  expectations 
disappeared,  their  doubts  vanished,  and  they 
sunk  into  the  deepest  consternation.      Their 
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danger  \^as  the  mofe  imminent,  as  the  Spar- 
tans, hy  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  had  fortified 
Decelia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  from 
whence  they  conld  lay  waste  the  whole  conn- 
try  of  Attica,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with- 
out interruption ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  usual  tardiness  of  the  Spartan  government, 
Athens,  lost  in  amazement,  would  probably 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  her  enemies.  However, 
the  moment  ot  crushing*  her  was  let  slip,  she 
began  to  breathe,  and  profited  by  a  careful  at- 
tention to  the  resources  which  were  still  left  in 
her  power, 

A  council  of  old  men  was  chosen  to  examine  Coonca  of 
into  the  state  of  affairs,  and  upon  the  report  ^J^ 
made  by  them  the  people  were  to  determine. 
It  was  iound  necessary  to  recover  the  finances 
and  the  marine.  A  thousand  talents  still  re- 
mained in  the  public  treasury  irom  the  begin- 
nings of  the  war,  which  had  been  prohibited 
from  being  touched  by  a  decree  formerly  pass- 
ed ;  but,  upon  the  present  occasion,  a  new  de- 
cree made  it  lawful ;  and  experience  shows  the 
great  advantage  of  having  nmds  in  reserve  to 
answer  emergencies.  The  ruin  of  states  has 
been  often  precipitated  by  a  want  of  economy 
and  of  attention  in  this  respect. 

From  the  imprudent  use  she  had  made  of  inptitnde 
power,  and  her  present  misfortunes,  Athens  ^^^ 
lost  the  greatest  part  of  her  allies.     A  number  Akanadefc 
of  citizens,  and  even  the  lonians,  united  with 
Sparta,  chiefly  by  the  intrigues  of  Alcibiades, 
wno,  breathing  nothing  but  vengeance  against 
his  country,  stirred  up  these  states  to  rebel  a- 
gainst  her;   but  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  whose 
wife  he  had  debauched  under  the  mask  of  virtue, 
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endeavoured  td  render  him  odious  to  the  peox* 

Ele;   besides,  the  very  high  credit  which  he 
ad  acquired,  excited  the  natred  and  jealou^ 
of  the  principal  citizens.     Sparta  retained  aaly 
a  shadow  of  her  former  love  of  justice.    Syeiy 
idea  of  gratitude  was  lost  in  cabals  and  in- 
trigues; and  an  order  was  despatched  to  Ionia 
to  put  Alcibiad^  to  d^th,  at  the  very  time 
that  he  was  greatly  adding  to  his  former  ser* 
vices ;  but  being  informed  of  their  intentions, 
he  fled  to  Persia  for  an  asylunt. 
Reroiiitioiis     That  empire  was  contmually  weakened  by 
m  Ftena.  ^^^jj^  revolutious,  which  are  the  never-failiner 
attend^ts  of  despotic  government.  ArtaxeiS 
Longimanus  was  succeeded  by  Xerxes  his  on-r 
ly  lawful  son,  who  was  very  soon  assassinat- 
^  by  his  natural  brother  Sogdianus.     A  &w 
montiis  after,  Ochus,  another  son  of  Artaxerxes, 
dethroned  Sogdianus,  assumed  the  name  of 
Dfurius,  and  reigned  amidst  faction  and  dis- 
turbance^    The  Greeks  called   him  N^A)^,  ^ 
Bastard.    He  was  upon  the  thnme  when  Al- 
cibiades  fled  for  shelter  to  Tissapheines^  go^ 
vemor  of  Sardis. 
Be  ffia  to      Hc  had  lately  prevailed  with  them  to  declare 
'^^^^1^'  a^inst  Athens,  which  rendered  the  ingratitude 
of  Sparta  still  more  odiou3.     His  abilities,  and 
his  well-known  fame,  with  his  taste  for  the  vo-* 
luptuous  mann^^  of  Persia,  easily  procured 
him  the  friendship  and  coniidf»ice  ot  the  to» 
vemor.    He  taught  Tissaphemes  to  keep  tne 
Greeks  divided,  by  preserving  the  two  parties 
so  eoually  pois^,  that  tlie  one  cpuld  npt  rule 
iiy  tne  total  destruction  of  the  other.    Thia 
was  very  artful  policy ;  and  perhaps  the  Perr, 
sians  had  great  occasion  tp  adopt  such  a  pUl^ 
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•to  ffuard  them  from  the  attacks  of  neighbours 
so  bold  and  enterprising.  It  seems  that  stra- 
tagem or  .force,  deceit  or  violence,  fjrom  oni^ 
nation  to  another,  or  even  from  one  individual 
to  another,  are  the  great  hinges  of  society ; 
yet,  if  jqgnkind  pursued  the  natu|:al  puth  tp 
true  happiness,  they  would  find  that  it  has  w 
foundi^tion  but  in  universal  benevolence. 

However,  at  a  time  when  every  things  con- 
spired to  induce  the  Athenians  to  unite  for 
tneir  preservation,  they  were  agitated  by  the 
most  ruinous  dissensions.  Spme  of  them  were 
for  abolishing  democracy,  and  recalling  Alcir 
biades.  Fisander  alleged,  that  nothing  else 
could  save  them ;  but  there  were  others  who  ' 
maintained^  that  this  would  subvert  their  liber-r 
ty,  and  ruin  their  country.  This  unhappy  city, 
always  actuated  by  wfaiim  or  groundless  opi- 
nion, changed  a  bad  form  of  goyeicnment  into 
one  still  worse.  Four  hundred  citizens  were 
chosen  to  exercise  absolute  rule*  They  proved 
.egregious  tyrants,  dissolving  the  senate,  and 
treading  all  laws  under  foot. 

The  army,  at  that  time  stationed  in  Samos,  McstMm 
on  purpose  to  keep  the  allies  to  th^ir  duty,  re-  ^^^ 
fused  to  consent  to  this  innovation,  and  recall- 
ed Alcibiades,  appointing  him  generalissimo, 
and  entreating  hun  to  come  and  exterminate 
the  tyrants.  Alcibiades,  who  had  acted  in  so 
many  different  characters,  was  deliehted  with 
the  thoughts  of  once  more  commanding  the  A- 
thenians ;  and,  having  prudently  restrained  the 
zeal  of  has  troops,  paved  the  way  for  his  re- 
turn, by  gaining  some  conquests  from  the  ene- 
my. He  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Lacede-: 
fupnian  fleet,  and  recovered  tne  empire  of  the 
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sea.    The  Hellespont,  Byzantium,  and  a  num- 
ber of  important  places,  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  Athens,  where  the  four  hundred  tyrants 
had  been  already  deposed ;  and  a  decree  pass- 
ed for  recalling  Alcibiades,  who  was  received 
with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy,  while 
the  people  reproached  themselves  for  whatever 
H^  i,     had  been  done  against  him.    The  priests  being 
abMivedb)r  commanded  to  absolve  him  from  the  curses 
^*™***'  which  had  been  denounced  against  him,  one 
of  them  was  such  a  plain-deater  as  to  say,  I 
haoe  not  cursed  Mm,  if  he  has  done  no  hyurjf  to 
the  republic.     As  much  as  to  say,  that  curses 
could  only  avail  against  crimes. 
^^  Alcibiades  suddenly  became  once  more  the 

the  id<4  of  idol  of  the  people ;  but  remembering  the  se- 
AflilSLifc  cret  springs  which  his  enemies  had  employ- 
ed to  ruin  nim,  his  artful  policy  made  him  as- 
sume a  superstitious  exterior,  that  he  mi^ht 
guard  against  being  censured  again  for  his  mi- 
piety  ;  he  therefore  joined,  in  a  most  pompous 
manner,  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  of  Ceres. 
Here  we  may  recollect  the  pliancy  of  his  char- 
racter,  and  we  shall  very  soon  see  a  new  in- 
stance of  Athenian  inconstancy. 
The  Sparta,  dismayed  at  the  success  of  Alcibiades, 
AtiieniaiM  geut  pFoposals  of  pcacc ;  and  if  reason  could 
S7^.  have  dispelled  the  giddy  intoxication  of  the 
Athenians,  they  had  now  an  opportunity  of  ter- 
minating  a  wi  which  had  iS|ed  tw4ty-five 
years,  to  the  ruin  of  the  republic;  but  the 
tiarangues  of  a  worthless  declaimer  prevailed 
over  all  sense  of  the  public  good,  and  every 
prospect  of  peace  vanished.  The  Spartans 
chose  Lysander  for  their  general,  as  the  fittest 
man  to  contend  with  Alcibiades.      Lysander 
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was  not  ashamed  to  pay  his  court  to  the  young  An»  defeat- 
Cyrus,  son  of  the  King*  of  Persia,  who  was  at  L^iiL, 
tliat  time  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  from  whom  .,  ^, 
he  obtamed  money  to  advance  the  pay  oi  his   depiMed. 
sailors,  by  which  means  he  seduced  a  number 
from  the  Athenians,  to  serve  on  board  his  own 
fleet;  and  while  Alcibiades  was  busy  in  col- 
lecting money  in  Ionia,  defeated  the  rash  An- 
tiochus,  who  commanded  in  his  absence.     The 
Athenians,  who  had  reckoned  themselves  sure 
of  making  rapid  conquests,  were  provoked  by 
this  check ;  and,  deposing  Alcibiades,  appoint- 
ed ten  generals  in  his  room. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lysander,  who  was  still  CaiiicritidM 
more  remarkable  for  his  ambition  than  his  skill     J^^ 
in  war,  was  called  home  to  his  own  country.  JSS^^ 
His  successor,  Callicratidas,  set  an  example  of  ^•^j^o' 
the  ancient  Spartan  virtue,  which  could  not  be  '^^"^ 
reconciled  to  the  then  state  of  afiairs ;  and,  by 
disdaining  to  pay  his  court  to  the  Persians,  had 
not  money  to  supply  his  army.     However,  he 
gained  some  victories,  and  besieged  Conon,  the 
Athenian  general,  in  the  port  of  Mytelene ;  but 
he  lost  a  great  battle  which  was  fought  not  far 
from  the  isle  of  Arginusa,  near  Lesbos,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  engage, 
notwithstanding  the  superior  force  of  the  ene- 
my.    Sparta^  said  he,  does  not  depend  upon  one 
man;   a  wrong  idea,  since  the  safety  of  the 
whole  may  depend  upon  one  man,   if  he  is 
chief;  and  his  glorious  death  could  not  wipe 
away  the  stain  of  imprudence.    The  Athenians 
had  equipped  one  himdred  and  ten  galleys  in 
less  than  a  month    to  reinforce  their  general, 
Conon;   and   the  Spartans,  with  their  allies, 
lost  above  seventy  in  this  memorable  engage- 
ment. 
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Tbe         We  almosit  always  see  the  Athenian  glory 
;SiiSSS  sullied  by  popular  madness ;  but  there  never 
J^^  was  so  shocking  an  instance  as  the  present. 
bmiuie  tbe  That  the  happiness  of  the  dead  depended  upon 
^"h^  the  interment  of  their  bodies,  was  an  opinion 
*™^    established  in  Greece,  which  they  had  derived 
from  Egyptian  prejudice;  and  was  so  firmly 
believed,  that  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  for  the  sake  of  fuo^ral  honours. 
After  the  battle  of  Arginusa,  the  generals  had 
allotted  fifty  galleys  to  brin^  off  the  dead,  and 
to  pay  them  the  last  duties ;   but  a  violent 
storm  prevented  their  orders  from  being  exe« 
cuted.     The  people,  blinded  by  superstition^ 
were  persuaded  tnat  the  dead  called  aloud  for 
vengeance.    They  therefore  caused  the  gene- 
rals to  be  prosecuted  and  condemned,  when  six 
of  them,  who  had  merited  the  most  glorious 
rewards,  were  executed  for  an  imaginary  of- 
fence, Socrates  being  the  only  member  of  the 
senate  who  steadily  opposed  such  flaCTant  in* 
justice.     Such  is  frequently  the  tyranmc  power 
of  prejudice    even  m  civilized  nations;  and 
though  the  Athenians  were  remarkable  for  ge- 
nius,  yet   they    were   perpetually  disgracmg 
themselves  for  want  of  judgment. 
Befera        To  please  the  Persians  and  the  other  allies, 
^^^"rtJ*^  Sparta  restored  the  command  of  the  army  to 
^^^y^  Lysander,  whose  manners  were  entirely  oppo- 
Ly^^  site  to  the  laws  of  Lycur^us,  but  who  had  abi- 
PoteS^  lities  capable  of  recovermg  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes.   He  took  Lampsacus,  upon  the  coast 
of  the  Hellespont,  upon  which  the  Athenians 
immediately  followed  him  with  a  hundred  and 
eighty  ^feys,  and  c^ered  him  battle,  which 
he  dechned  for  several  days,  on  purpose  to 
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cheiisli  in  them  an  insolent  secnrity^  that  he 
might  surprise  them  on  the  most  convenient 
opportunity.  This  stratagem  was  the  better 
conceived,  as  they  had  no  port  nor  city  near 
them,  and  were  obliged  to  have  their  provi- 
sions brought  from  a  considerable  distance. 
Alcibiades,  who  had  retired  to  Thrace,  came 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposing  themselves,  but  they  would 
not  hearken  to  him ;  and  continued  to  disem-* 
bark  every  evening,  after  having  insulted  the 
enemy's  fleet  through  the  day.  Lysander 
watcned  his  opportunity  when  they  were  lying 
scattered ;  and,  poxuing  upon  them  at  a  place 
called  ^gos  Potamos,  made  an  easy  conquest, 
cutting  their  army  in  pieces,  and  taking  three 
thousand  prisoners,  who  were  condeimied  to 
death.  Pnilocles,  one  of  the  Athenian  gene- 
rals, having  been  remaikable  on  former  occa- 
sions for  his  cruelty  to  the  Spartan  prisoners, 
Lysander  asked  hun  what  pimishment  he  CnOtf 
thought  he  deserved.  Do  not  accuse  men,  re-  ^^SJi!m. 
plied  he,  who  have  no  judge  ;  you  are  conqueror^ 
make  use  of  the  rights  qf  conquest^  and  behave  to 
us  as*we  would  haxw  done  to  you,  if  we  had  been 
victorious.  So  true  it  is,  that  we  should  ex- 
pect to  receive  the  same  injuries  we  have  done 
to  others. 

Ath^ds  was  very  soon  besieged  by  sea  and  simy 
land;  and  these  haughty  repimlicans,  intimi-  ^^^^ 
dated  by  the  pressure  of  misfortunes,  lost  their 
ancient  courage.  Instead  of  defending  them- 
selves  with  sp&it,  diey  offered  to  submit,  upon 
condition  that  their  city  and  harbour  should 
be  preserved.  This  proposal  was  debated  in 
Sparta,  where  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians 
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were  for  destroying  the  city;  but  the  mo 
generous   Spartans,    recollecting  the  services 
tney  had  done  to  the  Grecian  league^  by  pre- 
serving the  whole  states  of  Greece,  concluci- 
ed  a  treaty  upon  the   following    conditions. 
That  the  fortifications  of  the  Piraeus  should  be 
demolished,  with  the  wall  which  joined  it  to 
the  city;  that  Athens  should  ^ive  up  all  her 
fleet  but  twelve  galleys  ;  that  she  should  yield 
all  the  towns  she  had  taken  ;  recal  their  exiles, 
and  serve  under  the  command  of  Sparta. 

Thus,  this  dreadful  war,  which  sprung  from 
ambition,  and  became  cruel  from  hatred,  was 
brought  to  an  end,  after  having  lasted  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  proving  as  destructive  to  the 
Greeks  as  the  confederacy  had  formerly  been 
beneficial. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SPARTA  CORRUPTED  BY  LYSANDER.  THRASYBULUS 
DELIVERS  ATHENS  FROM  TYRANNY.  TRIAL  OF 
SOCRATES.      RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND. 

Ambitioniif  The  ambitious  Lysander,  desirous  of  univer- 
LyBander.  ^  domiuiou,  enueavoured  to  serve  himself, 
without  regarding  the  interests  of  the  public. 
After  his  naval  victory  at  ^gos  Potamos,  he 
abolished  democracy  in  several  maritime  states, 
subjecting  them  to  the  government  of  magis- 
trates who  were  at  his  disposal.  He  likewise 
changed  the  government  of  Athens,  by  putting 
that  city  into  the  power  of  thirty  tyrants,  under 
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g  jjjj  the  name  of  Arclaons,  who*  committed  the  most 
ggy^  imheard  of  cruelties.  He  corrupted  the  Spar- 
^  -  tan  manners,  by  the  introduction  of  riches ;  and 
fifteen  himdred  talents,  which  he  sent  thither, 
inlected  the  vitals  of  the  state ;  even  Gylippus, 
jT  who  had  been  so  celebrated  for  saving  Syra- 

I  j.  cuse,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  embez^ 

II  zling  a  part  of  it,  and,  being  convicted  of  the 
I ,     infamous  theft,  fled  to  escape  punishment.   The 

most  prudent  of  the  citizens  were  at  first  for 

^^^  proscribing,  with  execrations,  the  gold  and  sil- 

*• ,    ver  brought  among  them  by  Lysander ;  but  his 

Y   friends  proposed,  that  it  should  be  dedicated 

^ '    solely  to  the  uses  of  the  state ;  which  expedient 

^^    was  relished,  and  a  law  passed,  that  whoever 

^    kept  any  of  the  new  money  should  suffer  death; 

Ij^    as  if,  according  to  the  judicious  reflection  of 

Plutarch,  individuals  could  long  continue  to 

despise  what  was  useful  for  the  state  ;  or,  when 

they  opened  their  hearts  to  avarice,  expect  that 

any  laws  could  prevent  money  from  penetrating 

into  their  houses. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Spartans  were  infected     i%b 
{J     with  riches  ;  but  according  to  their  new  plan  of  ^JJ^ 
^     government,  was  not  a  public  treasure  become  "^>***  "«*«^ 
absolutely  necessary  ?  How  could  they  possibly 
support  a  fleet,  or  act  out  of  their  own  country, 
without  a  revenue  ?     Had  they  not  applied  to 
Persia  more  than  once  for  money  ?    It  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  that  they  should  either  ad- 
j      here  entirely  to  tne  laws  of  Lycurgus,  or  change 
t      their  customs.     Corruption  had  been  gradually 
insinuating  itself  for  a  long  time ;  and  it  may 
be  questioned,  whether  the  celebrated  saying 
of  Pausanias,  who  was  then  reigning,  can  be 
looked  upon  as  entirely  just.    He  was  asked 
VOL.  I.  q. 
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what  was  the  reason  that  the  ancient  customif 
were  perpetuated  in  Sparta.  //  is  because  the 
laws  command  the  people^  said  he,  and  th^  people 
do  not  comnumd  the  laws. 

AAmm        Spvta  at  least  preserved  her  libertir,  while 
"''SS^^  Athens,  oppressed  by  thirty  tyrants,  felt  all  the 

*^™^^  horrors  witn  which  slavery  can  afflict  a  people 
accustomed  to  independence;  imprisonment^ 
exile,  confiscation  of  property,  and  death.  Xe- 
nophon  says,  that  the  tyrants  put  to  death  more 
people  in  eight  months  of  peace,  than  had  been 
slain  by  the  enemy  in  a  war  of  thirty  years. 
ThenuQ^es,  one  of  the  thirty,  was  hunself 
executed,  for  havii^  opposed  the  cruelties  of 
his  colleagues. 
TsmAiKf      H^re  we  find  Alcibiades  make  his  appearance 

gj^^  once  more  \  havini?  quitted  his  place  of  exile^ 
aSSJ!-  ^^  passed  into  Persia,  with  an  intention  to 
bring  about  a  revdiution  in  favour  of  Athens* 
The  Spartans  dreading  him,  engaged  the  gover- 
nor Phamabazus,  by  a  piece  of  shameful  treach* 
ery,  to  order  him  to  be  assassinated.  The 
.  suflurds  who  were  sent  for  that  purpose,  not 
oaring  to  enter  his  house,  set  fire  to  it ;  upoa 
which,  Alcibiades  rushing  out  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  rejpidsed  them,  but  fell  at  last  un-« 
der  a  shower  or  arrows  shot  at  him  in  his  flight.. 
BiiiktdL  Some  writers  give  a  difierent  account  of  his 
death ;  but  the  only  observation  of  real  impor- 
tance is,  that  with  superior  abilities,  and  an  ex- 
cellent genius  for  peitonning  great  actions,  Al- 
cibiades was  the  scourge  of  Greece ;  and  by 
yielding  to  the  transports  of  his  passions,  rather 
than  to  the  counsels  of  Socrates,  plimged  himr 

BAn    self  into  misery. 
^*^  ^^     Notwithstanding  the  cruel  precaution  of  the 
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Spartans,  who  had  forbidden  the  Gfeeian  cities 
to  receive  any  Athenians  flying  from  tyranny, 
yet  Ath^is  found  an  avenger.  Thrasyhulus, 
at  the  head  of  the  fugitives,  attacked  the  ij^ 
rants,  and  drove  them  out  of  Athens,  and  the 
government  was  intrusted  to  ten  citizens  ;  but 
Ihe  abuse  of  authority  is  so  contagicnts,  that 
they  Ukewise  became  tyrants.  The  thirty  im-i 
pk>red  the  assistance  of  Sparta,  andLvsander 

frotected  them  with  all  his  power.  Tne  king 
^ousanias  marched  against  A^ns,  but  with  a 
secret  desire  to  restore  peace  and  good  order. 
Thrasybulus,  however,  completed  ^^raat  he  had 
underteken,  the  tyrants  were  killed,  and  the  an- 
cient form  of  ^vermnent  was  re-established. 
Similar  revolutions  are  generally  attended  with 
bloody  consequences.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  accomimces  of  tyranny  remained,  ttid  the 
public  disoroers  had  made  an  infinite  number 
guilty ;  but  the  prudent  deliverer  of  Athena 
easily  foresaw  that,  by  punishing  them,  the 
wounds  of  the  state  would  be  opened  afresh, 
and  therefore  proposed  an  act  of^  amnesty,  by 
which  aU  past  deeds  should  be  buried  in  per- 
petual obhvion.  Unhappily,  while  the  passions 
preserved  their  sway,  civil  dissentions  leave  be- 
hind them  a  ferment  which  a  salutary  mildness 
cannot  extinguish. 

Tl^y  still  prevailed  in  Athens;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Socrates  very  soon  disgraced 
that  city,  more  than  slavery  could  have  done. 
Socrates,  the  first,  says  Cicero,  *  who  brought 
philosophy  from  heaven;  who  placed  it  in  cities,^ 
and  intitxhiced  it  into  families;  who  induced 
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the  people  to  pay  regard  to  morals,  to  tbeir 
duties  in  life,  and  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  evil ;  this  true  philosoper,  the  model  of  all 
those  virtues  which  he  taught,  had  long  dedi- 
cated his  whole  attention  to  the   instruction 
of  youth.     He  despised  the   Sophists,  whose 
vanity,  covered  with  an  empty  display  of  sci- 
iheSci^ence,  made  them  decide  upon  every  subject 
iJ^^  without  knowing  any  thing,  in  a  flow  of  lan- 
guage which  conveyed  nothing  but  false  ideas ; 
and  therefore  tiiey  were  his  enemies.    He  pro- 
fessed the  religion  of  his  country ;  but,  by  sur- 
mounting popular  prejudices,  directed  to  the 
one  God  those  adorations  which  they  lavished 
upon  phantoms  of  divinity.   He  therefore  could 
not  fail  to  draw  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the 
hypocritical  and  superstitious.    These  dan^r- 
ous  men  plotted  his  destruction ;  and  having 
succeeded  by  employing  religion  as  a  pretence 
against  Aspasia  and  Anaxagoras,  a  pretence 
wnich  easily  conceals  the  most  enormous  wicked- 
ness, they  planted  the  same  battery  against  the 
most  virtuous  of  mankind. 
ArUtopha-      Auytus  and  Melitus,  two  names  most  infa^ 
iSm^fS  mous  in  history,  were  the  leaders  in  this  conspi- 
■*■**•     racy.     Aristophanes,  whose  licentious  and  sa- 
tirical comedies  were  not  to  the  taste  of  Socra- 
tes, being  undoubtedly  picqued  at  his  prefer- 
ing  the  tragedies  of  Euripiaes,  aimed  the  first 
blow  at  him,  by  ridiculing  his  character  upon 
the  stage.   His  illiberal  satire,  called  The  Clouds, 
set  the  patience  of  the  philosopher  in  the  clear- 
est light ;  for  being  present,  he  stood  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  audience  with  perfect  composure^ 
saying  to  his  friends,  T/iat  hejancied  himself  at 
^yS^  ^J^sHval,  uhere  he  amused  all  the  people.    Meli- 
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tus  next  having  laid  aside  the  mask,  charged 
him  with  corrupting  the  youth,  by  introducmg 
new  deities.  Socrates  had  been  teaching  for 
forty  years,  and  his  doctrine  was  universally 
known;'  it  was  therefore  a  most  egregious  ab*- 
^surdity,  after  so  long  time  had  elapsed,  to 
chai'jBpe  him  with  it  as  a  crime;  but  provided 
passion  be  gratified,  it  blushes  at  nothing* 

Without  consenting  to  accept  of  the  assis-  He  bokOf 
tance  either  of  counselor  pleader,  Socrates  vin-  '^^^  *™'' 
dicated  himself  by  a  simple  explanation  of  his 
conduct:  *  I  believe  the  existence  of  God,*  said 
he,  with  energy,  *  more  than  my  prosecutors; 
and  am  so  perfectly  convinced  of  it,  that  to 
God  and  you  I  suomit,  to  be  judged  in  such 
a  manner  as  you  shall  think  most  advantage- 
ous for  you  and  for  me.  *  They  immediately 
condemned  him,  but  without  assigning  a  punish- 
ment. He  had  a  privile^  to  set  a  fine  upon 
himself,  and  his  friends  offered  to  pay  it ;  but 
he  generously  refused  to  take  that  step,  lest  it 
should  be  reckoned  an  acknowledgment  of  gfuilt ; 
and  declared  to  the  people,  that  ne  thou^t  he 
was  entitled  by  his  actions,  rather  to  be  main^ 
tained  at  the  expense  of  the  repubUc.  This 
noble  spirit  still  more  exasperated  his  enemies ; 
and  according  to  custom,  they  deliberated  a 
second  time,  when  he  was  sentenced  to  drink 
the  hemlock,  which  was  the  mode  of  putting 
criminals  to  death ;  upon  which,  he  calmly  said 
to  his  judges,  *  By  your  order  I  am  going  to 
suffer  deatn ;  from  my  birth  I  was  condemn- 
ed to  it  by  nature;  but  truth  will  speedily 
Bentence  m>  accusers  to  infamy. '  \     \"^ 

His  friends,  anxious  to  get  mm  out  of  prison,  ^^ 
wd  persuading  him  to  fly,  he  answered.  That     ng^T* 
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It  would  be  aa  insult  agunst  the  laws.  On  the 
day  of  his  suffering,  he  discoursed  witihL  them 
upon  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul,  and  on  die 
sentiments  which  the  expectation  of  another  life 
should  inspire,  proving  that  this  truth,  even 
though  it  were  si.  matter  of  doubt,  ought  to  re* 
gulate  the  conduct  of  every  rational  being.  He 
cheered  and  comforted  them*  When  the  bem^ 
lock  wa3  brought  to  him,  he  dnmk  it  aS  with- 
out the  least  emotion  j  and  died,  saying  to  Crito, 
on^  of  his  disciples,  /  awe  a  cock  to  &culapius  ; 
take  car^  you  do  not  forget  to  acquit  we  ^  that 
vow. 
j^  After  the  Athenians  had  destroyed  that  true 
philosopher,  they  were  penetrated  with  shame 
and  'iiemorse,  paid  the  greatest  respect  to  his 
memory,  severely  punijmed  his  accusers,  and 
expressed  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  every  one 
that  had  the  least  share  in  the  conspiracy.  It 
was  their  constant  practice  to  he  guilty  of  e&i.^ 
ormous  faults,  always  to  repent,  but  never  to 
amefidr  As  the  very  extremity  of  aU  fotty, 
they  allowed  the  poets  to  ridicule  their  goos 
upcm  the  stage,  and  punished  their  sa^nes  for 
endeavouring  to  inspire  the  p^^E^  witii  sen* 
wents  worthy  of  the  Deity,  The  thirty  ty« 
rants  spared  Socrates,  thou^  he  openly  <^ 
posed  their  tyranny;  and  it  was  soon  after 
Iheir  expulsion,  the  four  hundredth  year  be- 
fore our  era,  that  he  was  put  to  deatn  by  the 
sentence  of  the  people,  An  unbridl^  multi* 
tude  is  not  the  le^t  unjuat,  nor  the  least  criiel, 
of  tyrants. 

TVe  read  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  what 
RoUin  has  written  of  a  single  person^  such  as 
Socrates ;  but  the  long  minute  relation 
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he  hsa  given  of  the  fieunous  retreat  of  the  ten 
thonsondf  is  exceedingly  tenons.  The  reason 
is^  hecause  we  always  wad  ourselves  deeply  in* 
terested  and  instructed  hy  moral  lessons,  de- 
rived fix>m  the  actions  of  men,  while  those  o- 
ther  details  are  tiresome  in  themselves,  and  of 
little  or  no  utility.  Every  one  would  study 
history,  and  improve,  if  it  was  not  so  over- 
loaded with  trifles,  which  axe  irksome  even  in 
gazettes.  When  a  militaary  man  is  acquainted 
with  what  is  more  essential  in  his  profession, 
he  may  study  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
in  Xejiophpn  or  Rollin ;  hut  to  have  a  generd 
idea  of  that  men^orable  event,  is  eopi^gh  fyf 
other  people. 

I>anus  ll.  ^ofiog^  being  dead,  his  eldest  son  ^^{g^^ 
Artaxer&es  Mnemon  succeeded  to  the  empire,  atiS^to 
and  Iris  brother,  the  young  Cyrus,  was  gover-  wf£SI^ 
nor  of  Asia  Mmor.    It  was  a  very  great  error 
to  leave  him  in  possession  of  that  jpovemm«nt, 
when  he  had  given  the  most  imdoubted  proofs 
of  his  bein^  Jhe  slave  of  ambition.    Having  re-  q^?^^i 
solved  to  dethrone  his  brother,  he  persuaded  ^'^     ' 
the  Spartans,  to  whom  he  i&d  been  a  wotee- 
tor,  to  join  Mm,  while  they,  foygerfial  cSf  their 
own  interest,  and  the  interests  of  Greece,  suf^ 
fered  themselves  to  he  sauced  by  didusive  apr 
pearances.    Thirteen  thousand  Greeks  joined 
Cyrus,  without  knowing  whither  he  was  to  leail 
^hem ;  but  as  he  found  they  were  averse  from 
^uch  an  hazardous   enterprise,   he  increase 
their  pay  upon  the  march.  *    When  they  apr 
proached  near  Babylon,  the  king  advancra 
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•  He  protalsed  Uiem  a  darigv«  ^  ^^^  <^  moDth ;  that  U, 
4»  BolBn,  fiA«Mi  "Bnodi  Ut^ ;  but  his  ftifimarwt  tm  much  under  the 
nunienry  value  of  these  dagn.  He  mkona  the  talent  onl^r  at  •  thau^am} 
IToamsiaaimJ^tiiiieof  hom^lV, 
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with  an  innumerable  mrmy,  and  Clearchus,  tiie 
Spartan  general,  advised  the  youn?  Cyrus  not 
to  expose  his  person.    What^  replied  the  prince, 
when  I  am  attempting  the  throne^  would  you  have 
Oynw     me  show  myself'  unworthy  of  it  ?     The  two  bro- 
buttJfT    thers  attacked  one  another,  during  the  engage- 
ment, with  the  greatest  inveteracy,  and  Cyrus 
was  killed ;  but  the  Greeks,  by  their  courage 
and  discipline,  showed  themselves  superior  to 
the  multitude  that  opposed  them.     They  de- 
Retnftt    clared  that  they  would  rather  die  than  yield; 
^t^  and,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  dangers  and 
obstacles  to  which  tney  were  expose^  inces- 
santly attacked,  yet  always  victorious,  ten  thou- 
sand of  them  returned  to  their  own  country  by 
the  Hellespont,  after  a  march  of  five  or  six 
hundred  leagues.     Hence  this  retreat  is  known 
in  ancient  history  as  the  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand. 
XenoBhon       Though  Xcnophou  commanded  at  the  end 
iSjSvSri  ^f  .*1^^  retreat,  yet  the  history  which  he  has 
Cyrufc     written,  seems  m  some  respects  not  to  merit 
the  greatest  credit.     He  represents  Cyrus  as  a 
most  accomplished  prince,  without  finding  any 
fault  with  that  homd  attempt  which  ambition 
.  had  inspired.    The  prince  had  charmed  him  by 
his  genius  and  merit ;  but  ought  a  philosophic 
historian  to  palliate  his  excesses  ?     A  rebeiU<Mi 
against  his  king,  hatred  against  his  brother,  a 
madness  which  made  him  attempt  to  usurp  the 
throne  by  means  of  a  civil  war,  must  eternally 
stain  the  memory  of  Cyrus,  notwithstanding 
^he  encomiums  which  have  been  bestowed  up- 
n  him.     In  the  letter  which  he  wrote,  to  the 
Spartans  to  obtain  their  assistance,  he  greatly 
extols  himself  above  his  rival,  boasting  that 
his  heart  was  more  noble,  that  he  was  oetter 
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acquainted  with  religion  and  philosophy  ;  and, 
what  was  undouhtedly  a  great  merit  in  Per- 
sia,  he  could  drink  more  without  hein^  intoxi- 
cated. The  whole*  letter  shows  very  Tittle  de- 
licacy. 

Ctesias  the  historian,  whom  we  have  some-  ctMi«fi» 
times  mentioned,  was  attached  to  this  prince,  ^*^J^j^  •^ 
and  entered  into  the  service  of  Mnemon  as  his 
physician.  Photius  has  preserved  some  frag- 
ments of  his  works,  and  Diodorus  frequentfy 
copied  him,  though  he  could  not  have  chosen 
a  worse  gmde. 


CHAPTER  V. 

• 

AGSSIXAUS  IN  ASIA.  HE  IS  RECALLED.  SHAMEFUL 
TREATY  WITH  THE  PERSIANS.  OF  THE  THEBAN 
REPUBLIC,   TILL   THE   BATTLE   OF   LEUCTRA. 

The  £:Iory  which  always  accompanies  illustri-     Wv 
ous  actions,  is  undouhtedly  the  greatest  incen-  >?>- 
tive  to  nohle  attempts.     The  courage  of  the 
Greeks  being  animated  by  the  retreat  of  the 
ten  thousand,  they  once  more  took  arms  to  re- 
cover the  liberty  of  their  Asiatic  colonies,  and 
became  more  desirous  than  ever  of  humbling 
the  Persians.     A^esilaus,  brother  of  Agis  king 
of  Sparta,  was  the   great  hero    of  this  war. 
Having  no  right  to  the  crown,  he  was  bred  up. 
as  a  private  person,  in  all  the  severity  of  L9 
cedemonian  manners ;  but,  upon  the  death  of 
Agis,'  he  contended  for  the  succession  with  his 
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nephew  Leotjchides,  who  was  believed  to  be 
the  natural  son  of  Alcibiades,  though  Agis, 
when  dying,  acknowledged  his  le^timacy.  He 
was  preferred,  and  triuy  deserved  it,  by  pos- 
sessing every  heroic  quality,  as  well  as  a  hap* 
py  tafent  for  ac<]iuiring  the  good-will  of  the 
people.  Such  was  the  love  of  the  whole  na- 
tion for  him,  and  so  great  was  his  credit  in 
Sparta,  that  the  Ephori  condenmed  him  to 
pay  a  fine,  Goly  because  he  engrossed  to  ktmseff" 
ffiase  dtizms  whp  belonged  to  the  repubSc.    His 

S-edecessors  had  continual  disputes  with  the 
phori  and  Senate,  but  no  such  thing  happen^ 
ed  during  the  whole  of  his- reign.  He  always 
reverenced  them,  and,  far  fix>m  lessening  their 
authority,  increased  it  by  a  ready  submission 
to  the  laws.  As  he  was  lame,  nothing  but  a 
very  uncommon  share  of  merit  could  have 
made  him  so  loved  and  respected,  by  a  people 
who  looked  upoo  the  least  corporal  detect  as 
inexcusable. 
Bdbn  The  wpr  againjst  the  Persian3  being  inttust^ 
^j^!^S^  ed  to  his  conduct,  he  required  a  council  of 
^^^J^  thirty  captains ;  and  Lysander,  who  had  assist 
tranUt^  ed  in  procuring  him  the  thix>i|e,  was  placed 
at  their  nead..  Agesilaiis,  at  setting  out,  ptar 
mised  either  to  conclude  an  honouiable  peaipe, 
or  to  press  bis  enemies  so  as  to  disable  them 
from  giving  any  disturbance  to  Greece )  and. 
in  a  short  tmie,  filled  all  Asia  with  a  dresid  of 
his  arms.  The  Persian  governors  or  satraps 
trembled  at  his  approach.  The  Spartan  virtue, 
and  rigid  discipline,  were  admired  in  the  per* 
son  of  Agesilaus ;  and  the  haughty  pride  of 
the  Persians  seemed  to  pay  homage  to  him  in 
the  conferences  which  he  held  with  the  ofllc«F9 
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of  their  kinff,  Equally  denf  to  their  offers  and 
tlixeateiiin^,  he  saw  tW  provinces  ready  to 
•Bufamit,  aim  was  prejiaring  to  carry  Uie  war  in- 
to the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  when  he  was  sud* 
denly  recalled  to  protect  his  country. 

A  very  dangerous  leacniewas  formed  against  Leweof 
Spaite  tiy  meLs  of  tl^ intrigues  of  th^F^  "^ 
sians^  or  rather  the  influence  of  their  gold.    ^*'*^ 
Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth,  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit any  longer,  revolted  against  the  Lacede- 
monianji,  aim  Athens  followed  their  example, 
at  the  nressing  instances  of  the  Thebans^  to 
whom  sne,  in  a  great  measure,  owed  her  lii- 
berty.   Lysander,  who  commanded  on  the  HeL  ^^■■g^ 
lespont,  na^tened  to  stifle  the  confederacy  in     '""^' 
the  beginning ;  but  he  firuitlessly  expected  as- 
sistance, and  was  killed  in  a  very  unequal  en-r 
gagement. 

The  haughty  pretensions  of  this  famous  Hk 
Spartan  occasioned  yariance  between  him  and  "'^'^^^^ 
JigeHilsais,  To  uncommon  talents,  he  added 
all  the  vices  of  an  ambitious  man.  Unjust, 
treacherous,  and  cunning,  he  paid  no  i^gara 
to  men  npr  to  his  oath,  Some  time  after  his 
dealti,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  formed  ^ 
plan  for  seizing  the  crown.  He  intended  to 
abolish  the  order  of  succession.  He  had  cor^ 
impted  the  priests,  that  they  might  make  the 
omcli^  declare  f(H:  him ;  ana  in  me  next  place, 
would  hav^  had  recourse  to  the  right  of  the 
strongest,  a«  he  had  done  when  the  Spartans 
and  Argiani^  were  contending  about  their  boim-r 
daries  ^  on  which  occasion  he  said,  showing  his 
swpird,  Here  is  what  tviU  give  us  a  right  /  JN^ofe- 
withstanding  his  having  introduced  riches  intQ 
Sparta,  Lysander  was  always  poor ;  a  singular 
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proof  of  the  effect  which  ancient  manners  have 
even  on  corrupted  minds.  When  the  state-  of 
his  a&irs  was  known,  two  considerable  citi- 
zens, who  were  to  have  married  his  daughters^ 
refused  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  This 
meanness  made  them  universally  infamous, 
and  they  were  condemed  to  pay  a  consider- 
able fine. 
AgmOnB,  This  distractcd  state  of  the  republic  made 
^^^^  the  £phori  recal  Agesilaus,  who,  notwith«- 
■utenitsto  standing  the  allurements  of  victory,  instantly 
"^  obeyed.  I  know,  said  he,  that  a  canmandcr  does 
not  deserve  that  name,  except  xvhen  he  is  gtdded 
by  the  laws,  and  is  obedient  to  those  who  are  m- 
vested  with  their  authority.  Before  he  arrived, 
Conon,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  had 
been  defeated  at  Mgos  Fotamos  by  Lysander, 
added  to  the  distresses  of  Sparta.  Having  the 
command  of  a  Persian  fleet,  he  attacked  that 
of  the  enemy  near  Cnidus,  took  fifty  of  their 
galleys,  dispersed  the  rest,  and  made  almost  all 
the  Lacedemonian  allies  revolt.  Agesilaus  re- 
ceived the  news  when  he  was  preparing  for  an 
engagement  in  Bceotia ;  but,  being  ohh^ed  to 
dissemble,  gave  out  that  they  h^  gained  a 
victory,  and  animated  the  coura^  of  his  troo^ 
by  oflfering  a  sacrifice  of  gratitude  for  their 
AgcsSn.  success.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  plains 
^•^[j^**  of  Coronea,  and,  notwithstang  he  was  wound- 
ed, and  the  Thebans  made  a  very  brave  re- 
sistance, he  gained  the  victory.  At  his  return 
to  Sparta,  he  was  only  to  be  distinguished  by 
his  modesty,  frugality,  temperance,  and  econo- 
my, as  if  ne  had  not  brought  with  bioi  evea 
the  least  idea  of  the  manners  of  Asia, 
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Conon  having  laid  waste  the  Spartan  coasts,    conon 
set  about  rebuUding  the  walls  ol  Athens  with'*^!^*'^ 
Persian  money ;  and  the  Lacedemonians  were  ^  -^*>»»- 
vexed  to  see  their  greatest  rival  in  a  fair  way 
to  recover  her  former  power.   Induced  by  con- 
temptible envy,  they  made  a  sacrifice  of  both 
honour  and  equity,  by  sending  Antalcidas  to 
the   governor  of  Lydia,  not  only  to  defame 
Conon,  but  to  offer  terms  which  were  most 
disgraceful  to  Greece.     Antalcidas,  who  was 
the  enemy  of  A^silaus,  could  find  no  other 
method  of  lessenmg  his  power,  and  checking 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  glory. 

On  this  occasion,  the  Persians  prescribed,  in    Before 
the  style  of  conquerors,  the  treaty,  bearing  that  ^^^^^• 
all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  should  continue  J^S^S^^ 
subject  to  the  king  of  Persia,  all  the  rest  to  re-   ■himefui 
mam  at  liberty,  and  to  choose  their  own  mode  *"^*3ir 
of  government ;  that  the  king  should  keep  pos-   p™"^ 
session  of  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Clazomene, 
and  leave  to  the  Athenians  the  islands  of  Scy- 
ros,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros,  to  whom  they  had 
formerly  belon^d ;  and  lastly,  that  he  would 
declare  war  {gainst  any  who  should  reject  these 
articles.     At  first,  the  Thebans  alone  steadily 
refused ;  but  they  afterwards  yielded  to  ex- 
aniple. 

Thus  the  passions  and  wretched  policy  of  Eflwtsof 
the  Greeks  in  one  instant  annihilatea  the  ad-  ^j^j^ 
vantages  gained  by  so  many  victories,  and  among  ih» 
those  eminent  virtues  for  which  they  had  been 
deservedly   distinguished.     While    they  ^ere 
united  for  the  common  interest,  they  triumph- 
ed over,  and  gave  law  to  the  most  formidable 
g>wer ;  and  telt  the  benefit  of  a  confederacy, 
cm  which  they  derived  both  honour  and 
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safety  ;  but  afterwords^  when  ther  became  di« 
vided  by  weak  jealcHidy,  and  a  desire  of  go^ 
Teming,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  every  ex- 
cess that  could  be  dictated  by  rage  and  hatred, 
acting  more  cruelly  by  one  another  than  those 
nations  whom  they  looked  upon  with  cfmbempt 
as  barbsxians.  After  their  principles,  laws, 
and  manners  were  destroyed  by  eifril  discoid, 
they  became  so  grovelling  as  to  croiich  before 
those  very  barbarians^  even  without  being  oim^ 
quered^  and  to  such  a  degree  as  solenmly  to  sa* 
orifice  the  Uberty  of  those  colonies  which,  by- 
force  of  arms,  tney  had  freed  from  slavery. 
Such  was  the  efiect  of  the  rivalship  between 
Sparta  and  Athens.  What  a  difference  between 
the  emulation  which  excites  men  to  perfomi 
worthy  and  noble  actions,  and  that  ambition 
which  urges  them  to  be  guilty  of  injustice,  and 
hurries  them  on  to  misery  ! 
fr^^^  Sparta  having  recoverea  her  power  in  Greece, 
Tiie  made  no  better  use  of  it  than  upon  former  oc^ 
^S!!^  casions,  but  played  the  tjrrant  without  bein^ 
cfTi^  sensible,  from  experience,  that  this  tyranny 
ia  time  of  would  occasiou  her  destruction.  Phaebidas, 
one  of  her  generals,  on  his  march  into  Thrace 
to  subdue  Olynthus,  whose  power  had  been 
dreaded  from  the  time  that  it  had  shaken  off 
the  Athenian  yoke,  being  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  where  two  jhctions 
were  tearing  one  another  in  pieces,  seconded 
the  intentions  of  one  of  the  leaders,  and  sur- 
prise the  citadel,  which  was  called  Cadmea. 
This  violence  in  time  of  peace  was  a  crime  of 
^ip^*  the  blackest  dye. 

JJjj*^      However,  when  it  was    ccHuplained   of  at 
Sparta,  Agesilaus,  unhappily  too  much  inclined 
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to  War,  said  it  was  necessary  to  examine  whe- 
ther  the  place  was  useful ;  that  they  would^ 
and  indeed  ought  to  do  of  their  own  accord, 
whatever  was  of  advantage  to  their  countrv. 
The  event  will  show,  as  we  have  formerly  oo- 
served,  that  true  interest  is  inseparable  from 
justice^  Age^ilaufl,  in  this  case,  ccmtradicted 
imself ;  for,  on  a  fonner  occasicm  he  said» 
speaking  of  the  king  oif  Persia,  Can  this  king^ 
wham  ycu  call  greats  be  mare  so  Aon  I ^  if  he  is 
not  more  just  f  The  decree  of  the  Spartans 
upon  this  a£E&ir  of  Thebes  b  a  mqst  shameful 
contradiction.  It  bore,  that  Phsebidas  should 
be  deprived  of  the  command,  and  pay  a  fine  of 
a  hundred  thousand  draphm^ ;  but  that  they 
shoidd  keep  possession  of  the  citadel,  by  placing 
in  it  a  strong  garrison. 

After  sucn  extraordinary  proceedings,  the     fov 
Spartans  ought  to  have  been  mvincible,  or  ex-    ^^|^ 
pect  son^e  very  violent  revolutions.  More  than  *?^V^^ 
four  hundred  Theb^ivs,  with  hearts  filled  with  ^ 
the  desire  pf  vengeance,  had  fled  for  shelter  to 
Athene;  and  a  decree  of  bajpshment,  which  was 
passed  during  their  absence,  added  greatly  to 
the  provocation.    One  of  the  nmnber  banished 
was  JPelopidas,  who,  by  his  birth  and  fortune, 
but  still  more  by  his  activity,  courage,  and 
virtue,  ouffht  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  first 
of  men.    He  had  Epaminondas  for  his  firiend, 
who  was  as  noble-minded  and  high-spirited  as 
himself;  but,  being  poor,  and  a  philosopher 
who  dedicated  his  whole  time  to  study,  the  op- 
pressors of  Thebes  considered  him  as  an  indi-! 
vidual  from  whom  thev  had  nothing  to  appre- 
hend, and  therefore  aUowed  him  to  remam  in 
the  city.  .  However,  we  shall  see  these  two  he^ 
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roes  amply  revenge  the  cause  of  their  country 
upon  the  ruins  of  haughty  Lacedemon. 
pdopidM  Though  Pelopidas  was  still  youn^,  he  under^ 
ddiirerBius  took  to  delivcr  his  country,  and  mfiised  the 
*'*^*^'  same  zeal  into  all  the  exiles,  with  which  he 
himself  was  inspired.  He  kept  up  a  secret 
correspondence  m  the  city,  into  which  be  en- 
tered privately  with  eleven  of  his  companions  ; 
and,  tnough  the  conspiracy  transpired,  he  exe- 
cuted his  scheme  witn  success  and  intrepidity. 
The  principal  magistrates  were  assembled  to 
celebrate  a  festival ;  and  one  of  them  having 
received  a  letter  from  Athens,  which  gave  in- 
formation of  the  plot,  refused  to  open  it,  say- 
ing, Let  us  leave  business  till  to-morrow.  While 
these  magistrates  neglected  the  public  affiiirs, 
they  were  put  to  death,  the  prisons  were  bro- 
ken open,  and  the  Thebans  invited  to  freedom* 
Epaminondas,  who  till  this  time  had  restrained 
his  zeal,  from  a  dread  of  spilling  the  blood  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  joined  tne  deliverers  of  his 
country.  Next  day  all  the  exiles  arrived,  and 
were  followed  by  an  Athenian  army  of  five 
thousand  five  hundred  men  ;  the  cities  of  Boe- 
otia  likewise  hastening  to  send  succours.  At 
last,  the  insurgents  laid  siege  to  the  citadel ; 
and  the  Spartans,  being  compelled  by  the  rest 
of  the  garrison  to  open  the  gates,  begged  that 
they  might  have  leave  to  depart  where  they 
pleased,  which  was  granted.  The  Spartan  ar- 
my advanced  with  their  usual  tardiness ;  and 


if  it  had  not  been   for  that  inactivity,  thej 


AthenuDB  might  have  saved  the  place* 

bandon  tl 
niebuM, 
and  aoon 

'ShL^  "^  sisted  the  Thebans,  and  basely^bandoned  their 


aiMDdon  die      -pj^^  Athcuiaus,  with  their  usual  levity,  very 
•nd  ■oon'  soou  repented  of  their  bavins:  ffenerously  as- 

renew  their     •    .      -.     J^ .  _-  _o_o_  .v.      . 
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cause ;  notwithstandine  all  their  efforts,  Pelo- 
pidas  found  means  to  orin^  them  hack.  He 
caused  a  proposal  to  be  made  to  Sphodrias,  an 
imprudent  Spartan  general,  for  seizing  the  Pi- 
r»us,  which  must  have  made  Sparta  mistress  of 
Athens.  As  ambition  justified  every  thing, 
Sphodrias  eagerly  embraced  the  scheme,  but, 
by  employing  improper  means,  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt. Athens  loudly  complained,  but  the 
Spartans  refused  to  give  them  any  sort  of  sa- 
tis&ctioQ.  The  Athenians  thererore  immedi- 
ately renewed  their  alliance  with  Thebes,  and 
eqmpped  a  fleet,  which,  sailing  under  the  com- 
mand of  Timotheus,  son  of  Conon,  insulted 
their  coasts,  and  took  from  them  the  bland  of 
Corcyra. 

A^esilaus  was  sent  into  Boeotia ;  but  being  Aggw 
weired  down  with  age,  he  could  only  carry  on  "S*^ 
a  war  of  skirmishes,  which,  so  far  from  brmjg-  "J^^ 
ing  the  Thebans  to  submission,  served  to  dis- 
cipline them  for  more  important  services.  An- 
talcidas,  seeing  him  come  back  covered  with 
wounds,  said  to  him  in  railleryt  So  you  Juwe 
been  weU  paid  fir  teaching  the  Thebans  tojight^ 
since  ^  but  fir  you^  they  neither  would  nor  could  have 
learnt  the  art  qf  war.  And  indeed  Pelopidas 
soon  showed  that  he  had  profited  by  his  les- 
sons; for  at  the  battle  of  Tegyra,  he  pierced 
through  the  army  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
three  times  his  number ;  and,  till  the  present 
occasion,  it  had  never  been  heard  that  the 
Spartans  had  been  beat^i  even  by  eaual  num<» 
hers.  Th^  insolent  pride  should  tnen  hav^ 
felt,  that  a  free  people  may  beccnne  formidable 
to  the  most  warble  tyrants. 

VOL.  I.  a 
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n^  This  war,  which  was  kindled  by  the  ambitioa] 

?*    of  an  unjust  people,  filled  Greece  with,  com- 


tbe      plaints  and  murmurs.    Peace  was  the  universal 
""^    wish,  and  deputies  were  sent  to  Sparta  to  as- 
sist at  the  negotiation^     Epaminondas,    who 
was  the  deputy  from  Thebes,  nobly  supported 
the'  public  interest  and  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Agesilaus,  asking  him  in  an  imperious  manner, 
if  Boeotia  must  tnen  remain  independent  ?    he 
replied,  by  a  similar  question.  Must  liaconia 
remain  indej^ndent  ?     The  Spartan,  too  much 
irritated  against  Thebes,  struck  their  name  out 
of  the  treaty  which  was  ready  to  be  conclud- 
ed ;  and  .the  other  states  joined  in  it  from  fear, 
giving  up  the  people,  who  at  that  time  deserv- 
ed the  highest  esteem. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

tH£B£S  POWERFUL  IN  THE  TIME  OFPELOPmAS  ANI> 
EPAMINONDAS.  ITS  FALL.  STATE  OF  GREECE  Bil- 
jTORE  PmLIP  OF  MACEDON. 

x^Muninon.  SpARTA,  with  all  the  statcs  of  Greece,  comiii^ 
^  to  pour  upon  Thebes,  she  seemed  in  all  appear- 
ance to  De  inevitably  ruined;  but  two  men, 
such  as  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  are  suffi- 
cient for  a  country,  when  the  hearts  of  the 
people  are  filled  with  the  ardour  of  true  pa- 
triotism. The  first  of  these  was  appointed  ge- 
neral, with  the  assistance  of  several  colleagues. 
The  second,  being  no.  longer  in  office,  command- 
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ed  the  sacred  band^  a  formidable  corps  consist^  SKitdbiBd. 
ing*  of  three  hundred  young  heroes,  who  en- 
gaged themselves  by  oath  to  defend  one  ano- 
ther to  the  last  breath.  *  When  Epammondas 
began  his  march,  he  was  told  that  there  were 
some  unfavourable  omens;  to  which  he  repUed 
by  a  line  in  Homer,  To  defend  our  country  is 
the  happiest  omen.  Superior  to  superstitious 
weakness  himself,  he  knew  the  influence  it  had 
on  vnlgar  minds ;  therefore,  to  prevent  the  bad 
effects,  he  invented  some  fortunate  auguries, 
which  his  soldiers  received  with  perfect  confi-> 
dence. 

-  The  battle  of  Leuctra  decided  this  great  quar-*  cb^uvio. 
rel.  The  Spartans  and  their  allies  brought  |[^  of 
twenty-five  thousand  six  hundred  men  against 
six  thousand  four  hundred,  of  which  the  The«* 
ban  army  consisted.  This  great  inequality  did 
not  prevent  Epaminondas  from  attacking  the 
enemy.  What  may  be  reckoned  temerity  in 
some  circumstances,  may  be  in  others  pru^ 
dence.  The  allies  of  Sparta  were  discontent^ 
ed.  The  Thebans  were  in  perfect  discipline, 
and  animated  with  a  most  enthusiastic  love  of 
liberty ;  besides,  it  was  necessary  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  fresh  forces  which  were  ex- 
pected by  the  enemy.  The  general  made  such 
excellent  dispositions,  and  was  so  well  support- 
ed, that  he  gained  a  complete  victory.  Sparta 
had  never  lost  so  many  of  her  people  upon  any 
occasion ;  their  king,  Cleombrotus,  with  four- 


*  When  Pelopidas  was  leaving  his  house,  bis  wife,  in  lean,  ooBJured 
Um  to  take  care  of  himself.  This  should  be  recommended  to  the  young 
Mea,  said  be ;  but  a  chief  ^ould  be  requested  onfy  to  preserve  those  that 
ofre  imder  his  command* 
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teen  hundred  Lacedemonians,  being  killed  oa 
the  spot. 

Upon  this  occasion,  a  striking  instance  of  the 
old  manners  was  seen  at  Sparta.  The  news  of 
their  misfortime  arriving  while  they  were  cele- 
brating the  gymnastic  games,  the  Ephori  did 
not  allow  them  to  be  interrupted,  sending  only 
the  list  of  the  killed  to  the  houses  of  the  pneo* 
pie.  It  is  diflBksult  to  conceive  the  various  im^ 
pressions  which  that  list  produced.  Some  oon^ 
gratulated  themselves  upon  the  glorious  deaths 
of  their  children,  while  others  could  not  be 
comforted  with  the  thoujphts  of  theirs  having 
survived  such  a  defeat,  l^^e  women,  more  par- 
ticularly, distinguished  themselves  by  these  sent* 
timents,  wUch  were  perhaps  more  the  effect  of 
a  ferocious  disposition  than  of  true  courage* 
hm  kir  As  a  number  of  the  combatants  had  fled,  wstd 
the  laws  decreed  disgraceful  punishments  a« 
gainst  cowardice,  it  was  to  be  dreaded  that,  at 
a  time  when  the  republic  required  as  many  soU 
diers  as  they  coxdd  raise,  a  iSj^id  severity  might 
have  fifttal  consequences;  they  therefore  gave 
power  to  Agesilaus  to  change  the  laws  as  he 
should  think  convenient.  That  prince  found 
a  most  prudent  modification;  suod  declared^ 
at  the  meeting  of  the  assembly.  That  the  tam$ 
might  be  mj^^^  to  steep  Jbr  one  day^  and  ^ter^ 
voards  to  resume  their  whole  pcfwer.  Thou^  the 
spirit  of  legislation  ought  to  yield  to  cmijuno* 
tures,  yet  a  state  runs  a  great  risk  of  \oBing  the 
benefit  of  her  laws,  when  circumstances  oblige 
them  to  be*  infringed  in  favour  of  those  whom 
they  must  have  condemned.  Pwhi^,  cm  such 
an  occasion,  a  new  legislator  might  be  necea- 
sary. 
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It  was  become  a  proverb,  That  a  Spartan  tto- 
num  had  never  $een  me  miaike  qf  an  enen^  pj!!!Lt>i 

and  it  was  frequently  repeated  by  A^esilaus ;  ■<» 
but  he  had  the  vexation  to  witness  the  con* 
trary.  The  Theban  army  increased  every  dav 
by  the  defection  of  the  allies  of  Sparta,  and, 
penetrating^  into  Laconia,  laid  waste  the  whole 
country ;  but  the  town  was  saved  by  the  pru« 
dence  of  Agesilaus.  He  remained  snut  up  in 
the  city,  and  avoided  an  enci^gement,  because 
a  defeat  must  have  produced  irremediable  con- 
sequences, as  Sparta  had  no  fortifications,  and 
could  not  long  resist  an  enemy.  But  Epami- 
Bondas  being  afraid  to  excite  envy  and  hatred, 
if  he  destroyed  a  republic  whose  name  could 
not  fitil  to  impress  future  ages  with  ideas  of  re- 
^ct,  was  satisfied  with  having  checked  their 
tyranny,  and  retired  to  his  own  country  cover- 
ed witn  glory  and  honour,  after  having  fireed 
tlie  Messenians  from  the  Spartan  yoke. 

It  would  have  been  very  extraordinary,  if  h^j,^ 
Epamkiondas  and  his  colleague  Pelopidas,  had  comiw^^ 
not  twted,  like  many  others,  of  republican  in- 
gratitude. They  had  continued  in  the  com-- 
mand  four  months  longer  than  the  time  allot- 
ted, on  purpose  to  carry  on  the  expedition  a- 
gunst  Peloponnesus,  which  at  their  return  was 
reekcmed  a  capital  offence^  The  public  safety 
is  file  supreme  law,  and  it  spoke  too  loud  in 
their  Savour  not  to  be  attended  to.  Epami- 
Bondas  pleaded  his  own  cause,  and  declai^d  he 
wiould  willingly  suffer  death,  if  they  would  con- 
sent to  allow  him  th^  whole  honour  which  was 
derived  from  his  late  services,  and  declare  that 
diey  were  performed  without  the  am>robation 
of  the  republic ;  so  that,  instead  of  being  con- 
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demned,  he  was  more  and  more  admired.   This 
hero  was  so  much  above  the  petty  meanness 
inspired  by  vanity,  that  he  performed,  with  ihe 
greatest  attention,  the  duties  of  an  inferior 
employment,  to  which  his  enemies  got  him  ap* 
pointed  as  an  a&ont.    Employments^  said  he, 
digmfy  the  citizen  ;  but  the  citizen  likewise  Agnifies 
the  employment. 
Lciffiie  of      The  Spartans,  however,  being  humbled,  im« 
*^^  plored  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  who,  in- 
^^'^^   duced  either  by  compassion,  or  jealousy  of  a 
rising  repubUc,  promised  to  unite  with  them 
in  the  same  common  interest,  and  several  oth» 
states  entered  into  this  league.    Every  honour- 
able sentiment  giving  way  to  a  wretched  po- 
licy, the  allies  sued  lor  the  protection  of  the 
King  of  Persia ;  but  Pelopidas  was  deputed  by 
Thebes  to  go  and  disconcert  their  measures. 
The  glory  which  he  had  ac<]^uired,  joined  to 
his  great  abilities,  procured  him  the  esteem  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  whom  he  easily  persuad- 
ed to  favour  a  people  who  had  never  gone  to 
war  with  Persia,  and  might  preserve  the  ba- 
lance of  power  between  their  enemies  pf  Spar- 
ta and  Athens, 
FdopSdM       This  illustrious  general  soon  after  acquired 
^^^fyf  new  honour,  by  executing  a  commission  more 
the  oown  worthy  to  employ  f^  Grecian  chief.    He  was 
Macedonia,  seut  agaiust  Alex^n^cr  the  tyrant  of  Pheraea  in 
Thessajia,  whose  ambitioQ  and  crueltr  made 
him  dreaded  by  all  his  neighbours;  but  the 
tyrant,  not  caring  to  wait  his  arrival,  fl^  from 
his  country.    At  this  time  Macedonia  was  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  cjuarrels  of  two  son^  of  Amyn-t 
tas  II.  the  last  king,  who,  contending  for  the 
succession,  applied  to  Pelppidas  to  £cide  tlK 
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f     ifispute.     As  soon  as  he  arrived,  peace  was  re* 

stored ;  and  he  carried  with  him  thirty  child- 

I     ren  of  the  first  fiamilies  of  the  country  as  host- 

I     ages,  and  among  the  rest  PhiUp,  whom  we  shall 

soon  find  upon  the  throne. 

Some  time  after  he  had  settled  this  dispute,      Ht 
which  was  more  honourable  for  himself  and  the*5S?t  of 
f<M'  his  country,   than  victories  purchased  at  t£jj?iS, 
the  price  of  human  blood ;  by  being  too  confix    priMoer, 
d^it,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  of 
Phersea,  whom,  though  his  prisoner,  he  threat- 
ened to  punish  for  his  crimes.     The  tyrant 
having  asked  him,  wherefore  he  was  so  de- 
sirous of  being  put  to  death,  he  replied.  It  is 
that  you  may  suffer  the  sooner^  by  desenm^  sUtt 
nUfre  the  hatred  of  gods  and  men.  *  Being  rescued  ^»  ^'^ 
by  Epaminondas^  he  too  unguardedly  yidded 
to  a  mirst  for  revens;e  ;  and,  desirous  of  slay- 
ing the  tyrant  with  his  own  hand,  imprudently 
exposed  himself  in  the  engagement,  till  he  fell 
ail  covered  with  wounds,  at  the  time  his  armj 
gained  the  victory.     The  tyrant  was  assjassi-. 
nated  while  he  was  flying,  his  own  wife  beipg 
at  the  head  o/£  the  conspiracy. 

All  Greece, .  with  an  eye  of  jealousy,  beheld  q^^^*^ 
the  Thebans,  whom  they  formerly  despised,  New  ape- 
become  the  arbiters  of  the  nation.     Their  su-*  i^^S^ 
periority  depended  upon  a  single  person,  and     ^ 
they  werp  very  soon  to  lose  him.    A  civil  war 
having  broke  out  in  Arcadia,    between  the 
Tege^tse  and  Mantineans,  Thebes  declared  for 
the  former,  while  Sparta  and  Athens  joined 
their  adversaries.     The  comm^d  being  in- 
trusted to  Epaminondas,  he  made  a  second  atr 
tempt  upon  Sparta,  and  penetrated  even  to  the 
public  square ;  but  Agesilaus  having  fortynatev 
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ly  been  infonned  of  his  inteation,  saved  the 
city  by  his  prud^oice  and  courage.    Lest  fae 
should  be  enclosed  between  two  annies,  £pa- 
Biinondas  found  himself  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
was  closely  followed  by  the  allies.    The  fk^ 
mous  battle  of  Mantinsea  was  fought,  in  which 
Epaminondas  gave  every  prooF  of  military 
dull,  and  sustamed  the  combat  with  most  be^ 
roic  courage,  till  he  was  wounded  in  the  breast 
with  a  javelin ;  a  woimd  which  was  to  amclude 
and  crown  a  life  of  the  greatest  glory. 
nj^ijD^      During  the  engagement  he  was  carried  to 
the  camp,  where  Uie  surgeons  declared  that  he 
would  die  as  soon  as  the  weapon  was  extracted 
fixMn  the  wound.    His  only  care  then  was  to 
be  informed  of  the  success  of  the  battle,  and  to 
know  what  was  beccnne  of  his  arms.    Upon 
seeing  his  buckler,  and  being  told  that  Thebes 
had  conouered,  he  comfortea  his  afflicted  <^* 
cers.    *  I)o  noty '  said  he,  *  look  upon  this  day 
as  the  last  of  my  life,  it  is  rather  the  b^in« 
ning  of  my  happiness,  and  the  completion  of 
my  gloiy.    I  leave  Thebes  triumphant.  Spar, 
ta  humbled,  and  Greece  freed irom  slavery.' 
As  his  friends  were  regretting  that  he  was  to 
die  without  children,  he  added,  that  Leuctra 
and  Mantinsea  would  be  his  children,  and  save 
his  name  from  sinking  into  oUivion.    He  then 
plucked  the  javelin  from  his  breast,  and  in* 
stantly  expired. 

Epaminondas  was  one  of  the  greatest  mm 
of  antiquity.  Philosophy,  which  was  the  btu^ 
piness  of  ms  private  hfe,  did  not  prevent  ium 
from  dedicating  himself  entirely  to  public  busi- 
ness, when  caUed  upon  by  his  country.  His 
mind,  formed  by  study,  was  equally  capable  of 
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disduu^ng  all  the  duties  of  a  great  general,  or 
of  a  private  citizen.  He  was  never  to  be  se- 
duced  by  honours,  and  all  his  pursuits  were 
for  the  glory  of  his  country.  Being  penetrat- 
ed with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  nhal  piety, 
he  said,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Aiy  jay 
rues  from  what  my  father  and  molher  muUjhel^ 
when  they  are  hftfbrmed  of  our  victory.  With  all 
his  knowledge,  he  was  so  modest,  that  he  well 
deserved  the  encomium  which  was  given  him. 
That  no  one  knew  more^  or  spoke  less.  Continue 
ing  still  poor  with  such  means  of  enriching 
himself,  we  may  judge  from  the  following  anec* 
dotie,  what  use  ne  would  have  made  of  riches. 
He  sent  one  of  his  friends  to  adi  a  talent  from 
another  citizen,  who,  having  come  to  inquire 
tbe  reascm.  It  is  because,  said  he,  ihat  manisin 
want^  and  you  are  rich.  In  one  word,  Cicero 
places  him  at  the  head  of  the  great  men  of 
Greece.* 

Befimre  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  Thebes 
made  no  figfure;  but,  with  the  assistance  of  £ 
Pelopidas,  he  raised  it  from  nothing,  and  made  "^« 
it  the  wonder  of  the  agpe.  After  his  death,  it 
sunk  i^ain  into  its  original  obscurity.  The 
Theban  power  suddenly  vanished,  and  the  peo. 
pie  preserved  the  character  of  stupidity,  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  heavy  air  of  their 
country*  However,  besides  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas,  Bceotia  has  had  a  Pindar  and  a  IMu* 
tarch.  But  even  these  authors  allow,  that  the 
idea  which  the  rest  of  the  world  had  of  the 
Boeotians  was  not  without  foundation:  yet 
they  are  proofs  that  an  unfavourable  climate 


*  SpmiiMndas,  prinoeiM,  mco  judido,  Gredae.    IVisc.  L  L  4. 
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may  produce  imccMnmon  geniuses.     Culture  is 
oftener  wanted  than  soil. 
Before        The  battle  of  Mantinsea  at  last  induced  the 
^^^"^  ^^  Greeks  to  think  of  a  general  peace,  which,  if 
they  had  been  wise,  they  never  would  haye  brcK 
ken}  they  therefore  agreed  upon  the  plan  of 
the  treaty  entered  into  with  Artaxerxes  Moe- 
mon,  that  every  city  should  be  independent. 
As  the  Messenians  were  included  in  this  general 
peace,  the  jSpartans  refused  to  aocede,  and  sent 
assistance  to  the  Egyptians,  who  had  rebelled 
against  the  Kinc:  of  Persia ;  so  that,  instead  of 
leering  the?  late  misfortunes,  iky  impru- 
iMh    dently  engaged  in  a  foreign  war.     Agesijaus, 
Ageniaiie.  though  abov^  eighty  years  old,  set  out  at  the 
head  pf  the  armj ;  and  being  offended  with 
TaQho&  King  of  Egypt,  for  not   ftppointing 
hiip  gei^eral,  as  he  expected,  be  attached  him^ 
self  to  Nectanebus,  who  was  the  cousin  and 
enemy  of  Tachos,  raised  him  to  the  throne,  and 
afterwards  died  in  Africa,  where  he  was  de-. 
tained  by  a  contrary  wind  on  his  return  to 
Gjreece, 
xenopiKn      Agcsilaus  wds  conucctcd   with  Xenophon, 
***iB*^  whom  he  engaged  to  edu^cate  his  sons  at  Spar-, 
lib  praise.  ^^  ^j^^  ^jj^y  might  bc  taught,  as  he  said,  the 

fii^t  of  all  sciences,  to  know  how  to  obey  and 
to  command ;  and  it  is  from  thence  we  see  the 
Jiistorian  too  much  prejudiced  in  his  favour. 
The  extravagant  encomiums  which  he  has  la^ 
vished  \ipon  Agesilaus,  cannot  conceal  the  d&p 
fects  in  tne  character  of  that  illustrious  Spartan, 
yiho  was  sometimes  unjust,  passionate,  and  ar- 
^gant,  and  always  too  fond  of  war.  Plutarch 
mentions,  that  when  in  Asia,  he  caused  his  teat 
fo  be  pitched  in  tljie  sacred  groyes,  th^t  the 
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gjods  in.i^t  be  witnesses  oi  his  most  secret  a&f 
tions.  The  motive  was  excellent ;  but  what 
need  was  there  for  his  going  to  the  sacred 
proves  ?  This  fierce  hero  was  a  child  amon? 
nis  children,  and  used  to  toy  and  play  with 
them.  Some  person  having  surprised  him 
when  so  emplo^red,  he  beg^d  him  not  to  men- 
tion it^  till  he  himself  shomd  be  a  fatli^r. 
.  The  a£5siirs  of  Greece  deserve  very  little  no-  state  of 
tice,  till  PhiUp  began  his  ambitious  projects.  tiblT^i^ 
They  were  become,  if  we  may  use  the  expres-  p,^ 
sion,  like  a  machine  whose  springs  were  much 
worn,  ill  fitted,  and  exposed  to  break  on  the 
first  shock.  An  universal  spirit  of  party,  and 
the  interest  of  individuals,  ^nerated  cabals, 
and  annihilated  every  noble  idea.  Every  city 
had  a  desire  to  domineer  over  the  rest,  thougn 
incapable  of  preserving  order  among  its  own 
members.  Sparta  languished ;  Thebes  was  no 
longer  3liy  thing;  Athens  became  daily  weakeir 
ajxd  weaker ;  so  that  Chios,  Cos,  Rhodes,  and 
Byzantium,  rebelled  against  her.  Three  able 
generals  that  still  remained  to  her,  Chabriafi, 
Iphicrates,  and  Timotheus,  disappeared  in  a 
yery. short  time.  The  first  wa3  slain  before 
the  Isle  of  Chios ;  the  two  oth^ns  were  accused 
by  the  faction  of  Chares,  one  of  their  colleagues, 
a  vain  man,  and  perfectly  indifi'erent  about  the 
good  of  the  state.  Timotheus  quitted  his  coun- 
try, because  he  could  not  p&y  a  fine  which  he 
did  not  deserve  to  have  imposed  upon  him; 
and  Iphicrates  procured  himself  to  oe  acquit- 
ted, by  arming  a  number  of  young  men,  whose 
da^ers  intimidated  the  judges.  /  must  hav^ 
Itsen  an  egregious  fool^  said  he,  to  carry  on  war, 
for  the  Athemam,  and  not  do  it  for  rtmself,    Tbi? 
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was  the  language  of  a  rebel  insulting  the  laws 
of  his  country.    All  the  undertakings  of  the 
Athenians  failed,  because  they  were  lea  by  their 
orators;  and  those  people  who  rebelled  agaii^t 
her  authority  remamed  in  peaceable  possession 
of  their  liberty. 
hmmIw      Rhodes  and  Cos  did  not  lon^  enjoy  their 
jJ!^^it,  freedom ;  for  Mausolus,  king  of  Cana,  sab* 
jected  them  to  his  dominion.    His  wife  Arte- 
misia is  celebrated  for  the  honours  she  paid  to 
his  ashes.    The  different  accounts  given  of  her 
by  historians,  afford  ample  room  for  criticism ; 
for  while  some  describe  her  as  immersed  in 
ihe  deepest  sorrow,  others  represent  her  as 
gaining  victories  at  the  head  ol  her  urmj.    A 
great  deal  of  time  would  be  lost  in  examining 
such  details,  where,  p^haps,  more  iklsAood 
than  truth  has  been  aamitted. 

Not  to  lose  sight  of  the  general  thread  of  a£- 
&irs,  to  which  our  studies  principally  relate,  J 
have  passed  over  a  great  many  usdess  particu- 
lars. Evagoras  and  Nicocles,  kings  of  Salamis 
in  Cyprus,  who  were  celebrated  by  Isocrates, 
upon  whom  Nicocles  had  bestowed  manj  fiu 
vours,  were  unquestionably  valuable  pnnces, 
but  would  scarcely  have  be^i  known,  had  it 
not  been  for  that  orator's  rhetoric.  The  court 
of  Persia  continued  for  a  laog  time  4  scene  of 
intrigues,  revolutions,  and  crimes ;  but  we  shaU 
see  too  many  such  spectacles  in  more  interest- 
ing  periods.  Let  us  pass  slightiy  over  useless 
ai^cdotes  of  antiquity,  which  can  CNoly  serve 
to  retard  us  in  our  career.  The  names  only  of 
ancient  history,  which  have  been  heaped  up  by 
modem  writers,  are  an  expressive  loud  upon 
the  memory.  * 
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FOURTH  EPOCH. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  REIGN  OF 
PHILIF  TILL  THE  ROMANS  SUBDUED  GREECE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

niB  REIOK  OP  PHlIilP  OF  MikCEDOM  TILL  HI»  FOWBB 

WAB  XSTABLI8HBD  IN  G&XEGE. 

j^  PRINCE  of  abilities,  with  a  genius  for  war, 
was  all  that  was  wanting',  to  take  advantage  of 
the  declining  state  of  Greece,  and  bring  the  g|^ 
whole  country  under  his  dominion  ;  and  such  a 
prince  at  this  time  made  his  appeaiance.  We 
are  about  to  see  a  mcmarchy,  hitherto  almost 
unknown,  weak,  despised,  and  so  deqiicable  as 
never  once  to  have  been  govertied  by  a  man  of 
eminent  genius,  imperceptibly  raise  itself  to  the 
very  summit  of  worldly  ereatness.  Though 
the  kings  of  Macedonia  alfeged  that  thev  were 
the  descendants  of  Hercules,  the  Greeks  did 
not  look  upon  them  as  a  part  of  their  naticm^ 
and  treated  them  as  barbarians.  This  king* 
dom  had  subsisted  for  more  than  four  hipidrM 
years ;  yet  it  had  almost  always  stood  in  need 
of  the  protection  either  of  Sparta  or  Athens^ 
and  never  once  had  any  shajne  of  the  glory 
gained  by  these  republics.  The  exampp3  of 
Thebes  Ims  just  proved  to  us,  that  the  geiwis 
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of  an  individual  is  capable  of  bringing  about 
the  most  important  revolutions,  when  circum^ 
stances  are  favourable. 
Befera        After  the  death  of  Amyntas  II.  three  hun- 
^^*pfe?^dred    and    seventy -five    years    before   Christ, 
*^J2^^  Macedonia  was  torn  in  pieces  with  calamities 
Ui  nephew,  and  dissentious.    His  son  Perdiccas,  who  was 
the  rightful  heir,  having  fallen  in  the  war  a- 
gainst  the  Illyrians,  Pausanias  and  Argeus  con^ 
tended  for  the  throne  of  young  Amyntas,  the 
son  of  Perdiccas.     At  the  time  that  Pelopidas 
came  to  settle  the  distractions  of  this  kingtiom, 
as  we  formerly  mentioned,  Philip,  the  brother 
of  Perdiccas,  was  carried  hosta^^  to  Thebes  ; 
but  upon  this  occasion  he  fled  to  his  own  coun-: 
try,  where  he  governed  for  some  time  as  regent 
for  his  nephew,  till  the  people  chose  him  kmg, 
as  they  alleged  that  they  had  need  of  a  man, 
and  not  a  child,  to  restore  their  afibirs. 
^  diMi-      Philip,  who  was  then  twenty-four  years  old, 
^S^^^  and  had  been  the  pupil  of  £paminondas,  no 
sooner  mounted  the  throne,  than  he  showed 
himself  worthy  of  wearing  a  crown.     One  of 
the  first  objects  of  his  attention  was  to  disci- 
pline his  people,  and  to  train  them  to  the  art  of 
war ;  for  which  purpose  he  invented  the  pha- 
lanx.     It  was  a  body  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
men  drawn  up  sixteen  deep,  and  armed  with 
long  pikes,  in  such  proportion,  that  those  of 
the  last  rank  extended  two  feet  beyond  the 
first,  so  that  the  whole  together  presented  an 
inacc^sible  and  impenetrable  front.     His  sol- 
diers, whom  he  treated  with  kindness,  calling 
them  his  companions,  and  setting  them  the  ex- 
ample on  all  occasions,  became  so  many  heroes ; 
ana  the  claims  of  Pausanias  and  Argeus  to  the 
cpown,  were  very  soon  relinquist^. 
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Coura^  and  military  skill  were  not  the  only  ^^^ 
qualities  Dy  which  Philip  paved  the  way  to  his  poiiqr- 
future  greatness ;  to  them,  he  added  a  well  con^ 
certed  policy,  which  was  still  more  useful  in 
promotme  his  schemes  of  ambition.  He  over- 
reached uie  Athenians  by  his  promises ;  and, 
having  concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  they  veiy 
soon  saw  him  take  possession  of  Ampmpolis, 
an  Athenian  colony,  which  he  converted  into  a 
barrier  between  hun  and  Greece.  He  speedily 
became  desirous  to  govern,  and  to  aggrandise 
himself;  stratagems,  corruption,  the  art  of  sow- 
ing dissentions,  the  making  or  breaking  alli- 
ances as  they* happened  to  suit  his  purpose; 
skill  in  negotiating,  or  the  employing  of  force 
when  it  was  requisite,  and  indeed  every  method 
which  genius  could  invent,  lawful  and  unlaw- 
ful, were  equally  employed  to  carry  his  point, 
and  made  the  prmcipal  strength  of  King  I%ilip. 

He  discovered  gold  mines  in  Macedonia, 
which  brought  him  a  yearly  revenue  of  more 
than  a  thousand  talents ;  and  these  he  employed 
as  the  chief  instrument  of  his  policy,  every 
where  purchasing  associates,  or  bribing  traitors. 
*  No  fortification,'  said  he,  *  is  impregnable,  pro- 
vided a  mule  loaded  with  money  can  find  ad- 
mittance into  it.'  If  the  oracle  of  Delphos 
replied  to  him,  as  Suidas  relates.  Fight  wUh 
money ^  and  you  will  surmount  every  difficulty  ;  cer- 
tainly it  was  an  answer  not  dictated  by  justice. 

The  Ahh€  Mably  observes,  *That  the  ge- 
nerality of  imdertaking^  fail  firom  no  cause 
so  common,  as  that  of  their  being  be^m  to 
b^  executed  the  instant  that  the  design  is 
conceived,  and,  as  obstructions  have  not  been 
foreseen,  no  preparations  can  have  been  made 
to  surmount  them;    therefore,  being  in   no 
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condition  to  resist  the  first  accidents  nrhich 
happen,    the  projectors  find   themselves    fin&- 
quently  overpowered,   and,   instead  of  beinfii' 
masters  of  the  event,  are  compelled  to  yield 
to    curcumstances ;   for   politics  being  as  un- 
certain as  fortune,  there  are  no  rules  to  serve 
for  instruction.*    We  daily  see  this  reflexion 
verified.     Philip,  while  deliberating  upon  his 
designs,  weighed  the  means  against  the  ob- 
structions, and,  by  unitinsr  all  l£e  parts  of  his 
s^rstem.  kilew  how  to  comiLul  fort.^.  If  am. 
bition  had  not  been  the  spring  of  all  his  poli- 
tics, men  in  power  could  not  dioose  a  better 
model.  * 

Mj^«fc-       He  freed  Thessalia  from  oppressive  tyran- 
tiM      ny,  and  by  that  means  secured  a  people  to  bis 

^*"**'^  interest,  from  whom  he  expected  to  derive  very 
important  services.  The  Thessalian  cavalry 
added  to  his  phalanx,  gave  him  a  great  superi- 
ority; and  to  protect  his  own  kingdom,  he 
took  possession  of  some  towns  in  Thrace. 
Thinking  that  Olynthus,  an  Athenian  colony, 
might  be  of  great  consequence  to  him,  aft^ 
having  deceived  the  Olynthians,  he  laid  siege 
to  their  city.  They  applied  to  the  Athenians  tor 
assistance ;  but  Philip,  by  means  of  his  money, 
had  secured  some  pensioners  in  the  city,  who 
were  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest. 
BiAn  In  the  mean  time,  Demosthenes,  his  most 
^*™^  **''•  formidable  enemy^  awakened  some  patriotic 
sentiments  by  the  powers  of  his  eloquence,  and 
a  few  troops  were  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Olynthians ;  but  they  were  insufficient,  as  was 
likewise  a  second  party  with  which  they  were 
reinforced.  Therefore,  instead  of  mercenaiy 
troops,  of  whom  the  Olynthians  complained, 
they  sent  them  some  Athenians,  who  unfortu- 
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nately  succeeded  no  better  than  the  others, 
and  Olynthus  was  delivered  to  him  by .  two 
traitors.  Philip,  though  pleased  with  the  treach^ 
erj,  despised  its  aumors,  who  being  insulted 
even  by  the  Macedonians,  complained  to  the 
king,  and  begged  satisfaction ;  but  instead  of 
attending  to  their  complaint,  he  gave  them  the 
following  stinging  reply.  What  need  have  you  to 
regard  the  discourse  qf  a  parcel  qfrusHcs^  who  know 
no  better  than  to  call  every  tiling  by  its  proper 
name? 

If  Demosthenes  had  lived  in  better  times,    ^^ 
when  his  country  was  fired  with  that  zeal  for  ti^TS^ 
gloiT  and  nobfe  enterprises  which  it  had  for-  ^J^*^ 
merly  shown,  he  probably  would  have  raised  ^m* 
some  insurmountable  obstacles  to  tbe  progress 
of  the  ambitious  Macedcmian.     A  powerful, 
nervous,  intrepid  orator,  he  darted  the  thunder 
of  his  eloquence  against  his  adversaries,  firing 
his  hearers  with  the  same  zeal  with  which  him- 
self was  animated,  while  all  the  arguments  of 
his   opponents  were  levelled  with  the  dust. 
Coming  from  him,  the  words  glory,  liberty  and 
public  good,  had  irresistible  influence.   Appriz- 
ed of  tne  intentions  of  Philip,  he  thought  of 
nothing  but  how  to  thwart  them,  as  his  hatred 
against  that  monarch  exceeded  all  bounds. 

The  Athenians  were  unhappily  so  greatly  Xthcu  itm 
degenerated,  that   they  could  no  longer  be  ^Jjjjfj 
known  for  the  same  people.    Liove  of  liberty     grwt 
was  lost  in  indolence  and  efieminacy.     Crowds  •***"p*^ 
of  venal  wretches  yielded  to  every  kind  of  cor- 
ruption.   The  magistracy  and  public  employ- 
ments were  the  rewards  of  contemptible  and 
mean  intrigues.     Mercenary  troops  were  em- 
ployed in  me  room  of  her  own  citizens.    The 
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people,  become  the  sport  of  flattering  declaim- 
ers,  were  satisfied,  provided  that  pleasures  aod 
praises  were  lavished  upon  them,  and  the  trea- 
suies  of  the  state  wasted  in  exhibiting  public 
spectacles. 
Hm  ^tMmkn     Pericles,  while  he  distributed  in  sumx>rt  of 
•"^toi ^^  games  a  thousand  talents,  which  formerly 
^  which    used  to  be  placed  annually  in  reserve  to  answer 
^^S^Jm  the  necessities  of  the  state,  at  least  excepted 
the  iiite.  ^0g^  times  when  the  nation  was  engaged  ia  a 
war ;  but  Eubulus,  the  opponent  of  I>emos- 
thenes,  obtained  a  law  forbidding  the  distribu- 
tion to  be  interrupted,  under  pain  of  death ;  so 
that,  by  a  very  extraordinary  dearee,  the  funds^ 
which  ought  to  have  been  aedicated  to  support 
the  expense  of  carrying  on  war,  became  the 
support  of  trifling  exhibitions.     At  two  diflfe* 
rent  times,  Demosthenes  made  an  indirect  aU 
tack  upon  this  horrid  abuse,  b]^  proposing  that 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  laws,  and  abolish  all  such  as  were 
found  hurtful  to  the  repubtic.    Vain  attempts ! 
The  Athenians  wanted  amusement;  and  the 
theatre  was  much  more  interesting  to  them 
than  the  good  of  their  country.  * 
•   ^^1^^^      When  a  people  are  become  so  debased,  such 
1^^  brave  and  steady  efforts  as  were  necessary  to 
defeat  Philip,  were  not  to  be  expected ;  and 
the  orator  should  have  directed  all  his  power 
to  take  the  advantage  of  such  conjunctures  as 
seemed  favourable;   but  more  zealous  thaa 


*  According  to  Plutardi  (de  ghr*  AihenJ)  the  reprtMntetioo  of  mnm 
trigodies  cost  more  money  tmn  it  had  done  to  defend  Greeoe  agUMt  ikm 
Fenians.  He  exclaims  loudly  against  the  indiscretico,  which  sacriiced 
the  good  of  the  state  to  the  pleasures  of  the  theatre. 
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wise,  he  acted  as  if  the  same  spirit  still  pre- 
vailed in  Athens  as  in  the  time  of  Aristides 
and  Themistocles ;  and  we  shall  see  the  dismal 
consequences  of  his  ardour.  He  had  already 
shown  himself  a  bad  politician  in  the  affair  of 
Ol3mthus ;  for  at  the  time  that  a  decisive  blow 
was  wanted,  he  proposed  to  send  only  a  body 
of  two  thousand  men,  to  make  some  ineffectual 
incursions  ;  which  were  more  likely  to  provoke 
than  to  prevent  a  powerful  enemy  from  doing 
whatever  he  pleased.  Philip  had  already  at- 
tempted to  possess  himself  oi  Thermopylae,  the 
great  pass  into  Greece ;  and  at  last  an  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  his  power  in  that  coun- 
try presented  itself. 

A  war  which  was  called  the  Sacred  War,  be-  swnd  ww 
c^use  it  was  carried  on  imder  a  false  pretence    '^^ 
of  religion  mixed  with  fanatacism,  nad  dis-  Fhodufc 
tracted  Greece  for  about  ten  years.    The  Pho- 
cians,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Temple  of  Delphos,  having  ploughed  up  some 
lands  consecrated  to  Apollo,  who  was  worship- 
ped there,  the  other  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, either  to  revenge  the  cause  of  the  deity, 
or  to  gratify  their  own  animosity,  instantly  took 
up  anns  against  them.     Though  the  council  of    ^^^^ 
the  Amphyctions   condemned  them  as  being  Chrkt,  dss. 
guilty  of  sacrilege,  they  pretended  to  defend 
what  they  had  done,  by  alleging  that  it  was 
their  right,  and  that  they  were  authorized  so 
to  do  by  the  oracle.     Almost  all  Greece  joined 
one  party  or  the  other ;  Sparta  and  Athens  in 
favour  of  the  Phociahs  ;  while  Thebes  and  se- 
veral others  contended  for  the  rights  of  the 
temple ;  and  they  fought  most  furiously.     The 
Theoans  put  to  death  all  the  Phocians  whcnn 
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tbey  made  prisoners,  as  execrable  wretches  wW 
had  been  guiltj  of  the  grossest  profanity  ;  and 
the  IlioGians^  in  their  turn,  sacrificed  the  The- 
ban  prisoners  to  their  revenge^    Philip,  as  a 
bystander,  looked  with  complacency  upon  a  di- 
vision so  favourable  to  his  schemes,  and  saw 
the  inveteracj  of  this  mutual  hatred  with  se- 
cret satisfaction*     The  more  the  Greeks  weak- 
ened themselves  by  their  domestic  quarrels, 
he  reckoned  himself  the  more  secure  of  mak- 
ing an  easy  conquest ;  and,  by  appearing  neu- 
ter, hoped  to  take  advanta^  of  tne  dispute* 
^^       The  Thebans,  finding  themselves  too  weak 
^iflMd^  and  to  contend  against  their  enemies,  at  last  sued 
^>«*^  to  Philip  for  protection,  and  he  gladly  took  the 
opportunity  to  declare  himself,     llie  Athe- 
nians, heartily  tired  of  the  Thracian  war,  sent 
an  embassy  to  him  on  purpose  to  negotiate  a 
peace;  but  he  bribed  the  ambassadoi^,  and 
took  their  towns   while   they  were  amusing 
themselves  upon  the  road ;  and  when  his  co^ 

?uests  were  completed,  he  signed  the  treaty, 
le  refused  to  admit  the  Phocians,  whose  sa- 
crilege afforded  him  a  specious  pretence  for  his 
Bdbw    mvasion ;  and,  arriving  m  a  little  time  at  Ther- 
Gakt,  846.  mopyte,  took  possession  of  that  passage  with- 
out opposition,  and  immediately  entered  Pho- 
eis  ;  upon  which  the  Phocians,  hitherto  uncon- 

auerable,  laid  down  their  arms  j  and  he  brought 
le  sacred  wax  to  an  end,  without  fighting ; 
by  this  means  gaining  the  reputation  of  bein^ 
a  religious  prince,  which  was  a  character  he 
was  very  solicitous  to  obtain,  that  it  might  pro- 
mote his  future  purposes* 

When  the  council  of  the  Amphyctions  was 
assembled,  he  dictated  a  sentence  to  them  which 
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oomiBanded,  that  every  town  in  Phocis  should 
1>e  destroyed,  and  all  who  were  guilty  of  sacri- 
lege proscribed.     The  Phocians  were  excluded 
jfrom  making  a  part  of  the  council  of  Amphycr 
tions ;  and  he  required  that  he  might  be  subr 
stituted  in  their  place.     Besides  the  advantage 
of  being  admitted  into  the  couQcil,  he  procured 
the  management  of  the  Pythian  games,  which 
was  taken  &om  the  Corinthians,  on  pretence  of 
their  having  assisted  those  who  were  g^lty  of 
sacrilege.    Never  did  prince  know  better  now 
to  turn  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar  to  his  own 
advantage.     There  had  been  formerly  a  first 
sacred  war^  imdertaken  by  the  Spartans,  with  a 
design  of  taking  the  care  of  the  temple  of  DeU 

?hos  from  the  Phocians,  and  giving  it  to  the 
>elphians.  But  Pericles  restored  the  privilege 
to  tne  Phocians;  and,  as  fanaticism  had  no 
share  in  the  contest,  the  war  did  no  ^res^ 
harm. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TfiE  END  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  PmLIP  OF  MACEDON, 

Philip  was  no  longer  a  stranger  among  the  PhOip  eo« 
Greeks,  but,  in  equality  of  Amphvction,  was  J^^ST 
become  one  of  their  body.  They  nad  already 
begun  to  respect  and  ooey  him,  and  opinion 
went  a  great  way  to  smooth  the  road  for  his 
new  schemes  ;  so  tliat,  by  intrigue  and  force  of 
arms,  he  could  very  soon  have  accomplished  his 
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purposes.    But  still  this  able  prince  thought 
proper  to  dissemble,  for  fear  of  alarming  them 
with  suspicions,  and  startling  the  minds  of  the 
people  at  the  very  instant  when  it  was  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  conciliate  them.     He 
returned  to  Macedonia,  not  to  watch  opportu- 
nities, but  to  prepare  for  gaining  new  conquests. 
He  carried  his  arms  into  lUyria,  Thrace,  and 
Chersonesus ;   and,  in  proportion  as  he  grew 
stronger,  proceeded  more  boldly,  taking  pos- 
session of  a  part  of  the  Isle  of  Eubea  or  Negro- 
pont,  which  he  called  the  fetters  of  Greece^  be- 
cause its  coast  was  very  near  the  continent. 
Fiuiippics of  Demosthenes  thundered  against  him;  and  his 
S^    Philippics  began  to  rouse  the  Athenians.     How- 
ever, Philip  did  not  desist  from  laying  siege  to 
Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  with  a  view  of  starv- 
ing Athens,  which  depended  upon  Thrace  for 
the  gpreatest  part  of  its  provisions. 
VbSAp  i«-       At  the  same  time  the  king  of  Macedonia,  in 
PJS^S^  a  very  eloquent  letter,  attempted  to  persuade 
diem,  that  he  had  the  most  religious  regard  for 
treaties,  while  they  on  their  part  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  violate  them ;  and  particularly  reproach- 
ed the  Athenians  with  havmg  solicited  the  king 
of  Persia  to  join  against  him.     *  Your  fathers, ' 
said  he,  *  upbraided  the  son  of  Pisistratus  with 
having  called  in  the  Persians  to  fight  against 
the  Greeks,  as  an  unpardonable  offence ;  but 
you   yourselves  do  not  blush  to  commit  the 
same  crime  which  you  always  condenmed  in 
Demoidie.  your  tyrants. '     It  is  certain  that  Demosthe- 
Sb^,^!^  nes  persuaded  them  to  take  this  step,  and  did 
up  annt.    ^pt  ccase  to  iuvcigh  against  Philip  tiU  the  Athe- 
nians  took  up  arms.     He  assured  them  of  vic- 
tory, and  the  total  destruction  of  their  enemy ; 
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but  their  general  Chares,  whom  they  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus,  having 
been  unsuccessful,  and  the  allies  unwilling  to 
receive  him,  from  an  idea  that  he  was  a  man 
of  a  bad  character,  a  rapacious  voluptuary,  not 
worthy  of  the  command,  they  appointed  the  il. 
lustrious  Phocion  to  be  his  successor.  The  A- 
thenians  showed  themselves  a  very  differentpeo* 
pie  under  a  commander  who  was  equally  con* 
spicuous  for  his  many  virtues,  and  his  sidli  as 
a  ^reat  warrior ;  and  Philip  had  the  prudence  to 
withdraw  his  army;  upon  which  the  Perin- 
thians,  Byzantines,  and  the  people  of  Chersone« 
8US,  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  their  gratitude, 
by  decreeing  crowns  oi  gold  to  the  Athenians, 
Phocion,  a  disciple  of  Plato,  a  true  philoso- 
pher both  in  practice  and  principle,  in  whom 
every  valuable  talent  and  virtue  were  united, 
deserved  to  he  ranked  among  the  first  of  the 
Grecian  heroes.  His  laconic  eloquence,  where 
every  word,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  was 
an  argument,  frequent^  defeated  Demosthenes, 
whose  hazardous  politics  he  by  no  means  ap- 
proved. That  orator  called  him  tlie  are  qf  hU 
craHom.  Though  an  enemy  to  war,  because  he 
flaw  into  the  consequences,  ne  was  chosen  forty- 
five  times  to  the  command  of  the  army,  which 
ts  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  confidence  the  people 
had  in  his  zeal  and  abilities.  However,  his 
rigid  probity  seemed  to  censure  the  Athenian 
manners  ;  and,  fiur  from  ever  flattering  the  peo^t 

le,  he  afanost  always  opposed  their  sentiments. 

[e  was  so  convinced  of  the  giddy  weakness  of 
the  Athenians,  that  one  day  when  he  was  de- 
livering  an  oration  universally  applauded  by 
the  people,  he  said  to  one  of  nis  friends  who 
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stood  by  him,  Tray^  have  I  riot  kt  slip  some  sUfy 
expression  ? 
vm  poiitka :    As  all  Phocion's  desires  eentered  in  the  good 
tTKlirof  of  his  country,  he  constantly  advised  them  to 
^■^«»<***^  seek  peace  ;  thouch,  in  time  of  war,  the  Athe- 
"^     nians  were  obligea  always  to  apply  to  him  to 
command  their  army.    Demosthenes,  bold  in 
the  council,  but  a  coward  in  the  field,  cooti- 
nually  endeavoured  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war^ 
by  persuading  the  people  that  upon  it  depend- 
ed  me  safety  and  honour  of  their  country.    By 
their  characters  we  may  iudge  which  of  the 
two  was  most  deserving  of  the  people's  confi.i- 
dence  ;  but  facts  are  surer  groimds  for  our  de^ 
cbion.    Ought  Tourreil,  whom  RoUin  has  foL 
lowed,  to  have  taken  the  Orations  of  Demos- 
thenes for  the  £ptundation  of  his  beautiful  hisr 
}x>rical  preface  ?    We  might  as  well  approve  of 
a  judge  deciding  a  cause,  £rom  the  pleading  of 
one  party. 
Neir  nK.      A  real  or  supposed  sacrilege  committed  by 
""  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa,  wno  were  accused 
of  having  cultivated  some  of  the  sacred  lands 
belonging  to  the  temple  of  Delphos,  rekindled 
the  war  upon  a  religious  pretence.    PhiUp  was 
desirous  of  being  chosen  general  of  the  Greeks, 
to  act  against  the  violators  and  their  associates, 
imd  the  diligence  of  his  pensioners  accomplish- 
ed his  purpose.    The  council  of  the  Amphyc- 
tions  could  not  have  promoted  his  views  bet- 
ter, than  by  appointing  him  to  the  commimd* 
He  very  soon  entered  ureece,  and  took  Elatea^ 
the  most  considerable  place  in  the  country  of 
Phocis,  seeming  by  this  conauest  to  threateu 
Thebes;  at  least  it  appearea  so  to   Demosr 
|;hene,s,  whp  instantly  ^d  the  piinds  pf  1^19 
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Atheniaas  widi  the  same  ideas,  and  persuaded 
tbem  to  propose  aa  alUance  with  the  Thebans, 
who  were  their  enemies,  and  the  allies  of  Phil- 
lip. Demosthenes  being  appointed  ambassa^ 
dor,  repaired  immediately  to  Thebes,  where,  not- 
withstanding the  eloquence  of  Python,  PhiUp's 
ambassador,  he  inAised  his  own  enthusiasm  m-r 
to  the  Thebans,  and  formed  a  league  with  tbem 
against  the  Macedonians.  It  was  upon  this 
occasion  that  jPhocion  made  the  following  an-^ 
swer  to  a  passionate  pa»on,  who  asked  bun  if 
he  still  dared  to  mention  peace.  Yes^  I  dare; 
nevertheless^  I  knotoo  that  you  mil  obey  me  during 
the  war^  and  I  shall  obey  you  in  time  of  peace. 
Demosthenes  congratulated  himself  on  his  suc- 
cess in  this  negociation,  because  he  thought 
that  an  alliance  with  Thebes  would  prevent 
Attica  from  beings  the  seat  of  the  war.  But 
we  should  rather  ihmk  of  the  means  by  which  we 
can  secure  a  victory ^  s^d  Phocion  wisely,  ffuai 
on  Ae  place  where  we  are  to  engage.  It  is  that 
which  must  keep  the  war  at  a  distance  from  us ; 
for  if  we  are  d^ated^  misfortune  will  reach  to  the 
gates  of  the  city. 

Reason  was  no  longer  attended  to ;  and  an     Before 
incredible  es^mess  scarcely  left  them  a  mo-  ^^aJSe^ 
meat  to  reflect  upon  the  danger  of  their  situa-  Chmnam^, 
tion.     Some  un&vourable  oracles  were  men-  ^^^ 
tioned  in  vain;  for  Demosthenes  turned  them 
into  ridicule,  by  saying  that  Pythia  Philippised. 
The  Athenians  hastened  their  deraxture,  and 
were  joined  by  the  Thebans.     Philip,  after 
having  fruitlessly  made  an  offer  of  peace,  pene- 
trated into  BoBotia;   and,  with  forces  nearly 
equal,  they  came  to  an  engagement  in  th^ 
f^ighbourhood  of  Ch^eronipa.    The  sacred  bgnd 
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of  Thebes  was  broken  by  Alexander,   who, 
though  he  was  not  more  than  seventeen  yean 
of  age,  had,  upon  several  occasions,  shown  that 
he  was  the  worthy  son  of  his  father.     One  of 
the  Athenian  generals,  in  his  turn,  penetrated 
through  a  body  of  troops  of  the  Macedoniaa 
army,  and  pursued  as  if  the  battle  had  been 
already  gained.     At  si^ht  of  this  impnidence, 
Philip  said.  The  Athenians  do  not  know  /km  to 
conquer  ;  and,  bringing  up  his  phalanx  against 
that  part  of  the  army  which  was  already  in 
disorder,  defeated  them,  and  gained  a  decisive 
victory.    To  save  himself,  Demosthenes  threw 
away  his  arms.    Upon  this  occasion  Phocion 
had  been  excluded  irom  the  command,  and  the 
Athenians  were  g^lty  of  a  double  error.    The 
first  was,  their  not  having  availed  themselves 
of  his  advice ;  and  the  second,  the  depriving 
themselves  of  the  advantage  of  his  abilities  in 
the  field ;  but,  however,  he  inspired  them  with 
spirit  to  encounter  their  misfortune. 

It  is  said  that  Philip,  heated  with  wine,  and 
He  behsm  iutoxicatcd  with  success,  by  way  of  insult, 
with  mode-  gung  tijg  fjpg^  words  of  the  decree  which  He^ 


itWetanr.  mosthenes  obtained  against  him.  It  is  like-- 
wise  reported,  that  the  orator  Demades,  being 
one  of  his  prisoners,  said  to  him  with  a  gener- 
ous freedom.  Since  fortune  has  given  you  the  part 
of  Agamemnon^  are  you  not  ashamed  to  play  tiiat 
qfThersitesf  and  that  the  conqueror  was  not 
displeased  with  the  freedom  of  Demades.  This 
instance  of  moderation  was  not  so  honourable 
for  him  as  the  generous  manner  in  which  he 
behaved  to  his  vanquished  enemies.  He  dis- 
missed the  Athenian  prisoners  without  ranaom, 
and  renewed  his  former  treaty  with  the  repub- 
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Uc;  a  most  noble  reply  to  the  insults  which 
had    been  vomited  agamst  him  by  their  ora- 
tors !  He  granted  peace  to  the  Boeotians,  but 
npoim  condition  that  he  should  have  a  garrison 
of  Macedonians  left  in  Thebes ;  all  parties  be- 
ingf  made  sensible,  that  if  he  was  a  dangerous 
politician,  he  was  no  barbarian.     Would  these 
republicans,  in  a  similar  situation,  have  given 
such  proofs  of  prudence  and  humanity  ? 

The   Athenians,   according  to    their  usual 
fickleness,  gave  themselves  up  once  more  to 
the  orator,  who  had  already  led  them  into  the 
greatest  danger.    They  intrusted  Demosthenes 
with  the  care  of  having  the  walls  rebuilt,  and 
to   prociu:e    the    necessary    supply    of   provi- 
sions, decreeing  a  crown  of  ^Id  to  him,  as  the 
reward  of  his  labours ;  which  occasioned  his 
famous  controversy  with  Eschines.  Their  plead- 
ings are  well  known  by  all  the  lovers  of  elo- 
quence ;   and   the  manner  in  which  Demost- 
henes vindicated  the  last  war,  is  highly  worthy 
of  admiration.   jVo,  AthemanSy  cried  he,  No^  you 
have  not  transgressed  by  exposing  yourselves  for 
the  safety  and  Uberties  of  Greece.    I  swear  it  by 
our  ancestors^  by  those  brave  warriors  who  fought 
at  Marathon^  Platea^  Salatnis^  and  Artemisium^ 
and  by  many  other  heroes  whose  ashes  Ue  buried 
in  the  pubiic  monuments.    Nothing  was  wanting, 
but  to  make  the  Athenians  wortny  of  such  an- 
cestors ;  but  Phocion  had  abun<uint  room  for 
saying,  /  will  recommend  to  you  to  go  to  war^ 
when  I  find  you  capable  (f  supporting  a  war  ; 
when  I  see  your  young  mim  JUled  with  courage^ 
and  at  the  same  time  obedient ;  the  rich  cheevjvily 
contributing  to  the  necessities  of  ihe  state  ;  and  the 
orators  no  longer  pillaging  the  public. 
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^aip        Philip  having  become,  what  he  had  long 
cannon    wishcd,  tho  umpirc  of  Greece,  either  with  a 
^^ST^  view  of  preserving  that  power,  or  extending  his 
^*'«™"»«-  conquests,  or  to  render  nis  name  immortal,  by 
a  most  glorious  enterprise,  which  was  well  caL 
culated  to  dispel  all  hatred  and  prejudice,  re- 
solved to  turn  nis  arms  against  the  Kmg  of  Per^ 
sia,  whose  throne  he  expected  at  least  to  shake, 
if  it  could  not  be  overturned;  and  he  procured 
himself  to  be  appointed  generalissimo  of  the 
Greeks  to  carry  on  the  expedition.    He  con- 
sulted the  oracle,  and,  as  usual,  received  an  am- 
biguous reply,  which  could  be  made  to  answer 
any  event.     The  bull  is  already  crowned;  his  end 
draws  nigh^  and  fie  will  soon  be  sacrificed.    He 
believed,  or  rather  he  persuaded  his  army  to 
believe,  that  the  deity  promised  him  success ; 
and  that  nothing  might  intervene  to  interrupt 
his  conquests,  he  made  haste  to  ^ive  away  his 
daughter  Cleopatra ;  but  the  length  of  his  days 
Befim    was  determined.     He  was  publicly  assassinated 
^^*^i^  during  the  marriage  festivals  by  Pausanias,  a 
young  nobleman,  who  had  been  brutally  afiEront- 
ed  by  Attains  imcle  of  Cleopatra,  and  to  whom 
the  King  had  refused  to  do  justice.    Philip  fell 
the  victim  of  that  vengeance,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-four  years,  and  in  the  forty-eighm  of 
bis  age. 
net  and  the      D^mosthenes  being  privately  informed  of  his 
Ai^emanB  death,  hastcued  to  the  council,  pretending  that 
SS^  be  had  had 'a  mysterious  dream,  which  fore^ 
^"^^^7-  boded  some  extraordinary  good  fortune  to  the 
republic.     As  soon  as  the  n^ws  wps  spread  a- 
broad,  indecent  expressions  of  satisfaction  broke 
forth  all  over  the  city,  of  which  the  orator  set 
};he  example,  thpugn  hi^  p\vn  daughter  had 
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been  but  a  few  days  dead<  He  caused  sacri- 
jGices  of  thanks  to  be  offered  up  to  the  gods, 
and  a  crown  to  be  decreed  to  Pausanias,  the 
murderer  of  Philip.  Such  a  mean  proceeding 
sufficiently  displays  the  character  of  JDemosthe- 
nes.  Those  excellent  maxims,  of  which  he 
made  such  parade  in  the  orator's  chair,  were 
not  so  much  the  expression  of  his  own  senti-- 
ments,  as  the  springs  b]^  which  he  obtained  the 
gratification  of  his  passions. 

History  upbraids  Philip  with  being  guilty  of  Chwjcier 
vices  imworthy  a  man  of  honour,  such  as  in-    Phuip. 
temperance,  debauchery,  and  treachery.     He 
said.  That  children  are  to  be  amused  mth  toys^  and 
men  with  oaths  ;  an  expression  which  was  like- 
wise attributed  to  Lysander.     Interest  was  the 
mainspring  of  all  his  actions ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  no  one  ever  exceeded  him  in  employing 
all  the  subtilties  of  an  artful  policy  for  accom- 
plishing his  purposes ;  but  it  he  had  not  been 
posses^d  of  very  eminent  abilities,  he  never 
could  have  succeeded :  so  that  if  there  is  room 
to  censure  him,  there  is  likewise  an  ample  field 
for  our  admiration.     The  extent  of  his  genius, 
the   resources   of  his   prudence,    his   intrepid 
courage,  that  justice  and  humanity,  of  which 
he  often  gave  most  eminent  proofs,  all  toge- 
ther conspire  to  show  him  the  pupil  of  Epami- 
nondas. 

He  had  experienced  the  advantages  of  a  good  ^^^^^ 
education  too  well,  to  let  him  be  inattentive  in    to  the 
procuring  the  same  for  a  son,  who  was  bom  **SlSli  ^ 
With  the  nappiest  dispositions.     He  considered  Afcxandar. 
the  character  of  being  a  great  warrior  only  in 
a  subordinate  rank,  and  wished  to  store  his 
mind  with  the  most  profound  knowledge.     A- 
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ristotle,  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the 
was  to  be  the  instructor  of  Alexander;  and 
Philip  thought  himself  happy  when  that  prince 
was  bom,  if  he  could  secure  for  him  such  a 

Bn  letter  mastcr.  The  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the 
•»  philosopher,  may  serve  as  a  lesson  to  crowned 
heads.  /  have  a  son.  Jar  wham  I  am  noi  so 
ihankfvl  to  the  gods,  as  for  their  having  given 
him  to  me  in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  I  jlatter  my. 
sey^  with  the  hope  of  your  making  him  worthy  to 
succeed  me^  and  to  reign  in  Macedonia.  Alex- 
ander was  the  son  of  Olympias,  who  was  after* 
wards  divorced;  and  when  the  other  sons  of 
Philip  were  one  day  questioning  his  right  to 
the  succession,  he  received  the  following  ad- 
vice from  his  fiither.  Hieve  patience,  my  son^ 
and  conduct  yourself  in  such  a  manner  before 
your  brothers,  that  it  may  seem  that  Pie  crown 
descends  to  you,  rather  on  account  qf  your  aam 
merit,  thanjrom  my  choice. 

Hi,^^^  Among  the  great  number  of  extraordinary 
*n«^  anecdotes  which  are  related  of  Philip,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered. One  of  his  domestics,  every  morning* 
before  he  gave  audience,  repeated  to  him :  Re^ 
member.  Sir,  that  you  are  mortaL  Knowing  the 
value  of  truth,  even  when  his  vanity  was  mirt 
by  it,  he  said  that  he  was  much  obliged  to  the 
Athenian  orators,  who,  by  their  abuse,  nad  taught 
him  to  correct  his  errors.    A  prisoner,  who  was 

1'ust  going  to  be  sold,  having  boldly  reproached 
lim,  Let  tJiat  man  be  set  at  liberty,  said  he,  IdM 
not  know  that  he  was  one  of  my  friends. 
Hii         When  he  was  desired  to  dismiss  from  his  ser- 
modention. yj^Q  a  worthy  man 'who  had  censured  him; 

Let  us  examne  Jirst,  said  he,^  whether  we  have 
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mot  given  Urn  reason  fir  upbraiding  us.  This 
sbold  censurer  was  poor,  and  Philip  relieved 
;1iis  wants,  when  his  reproaches  were  immedi-- 
ately  converted  into  praise;  upon  which,  Phi- 
lip very  judiciously  observed,  That  it  depend- 
ed upon  princes  themselves^  whether  they  were 
laved  or  hated;  and  I  will  readily  add,  that,  to 
make  themselves  beloved,  is  of  all  things  the 
most  easy. 

A  woman,  against  whom  he  had  given  a  de-  HMjwtiefr 
cision  at  his  leaving  a  feast,  cried  out  that  she 
appealed  to  PhtUp  fasting  ;  he  incjpired  into  the 
affair  anew,  and  made  amends  tor  his  former 
injustice.  Another  woman,  of  a  low  rank  in 
life,  having  been  put  off  from  day  to  day,  on 

Sretence  that  he  had  not  leisure  to  give  her  au- 
ience,  at  last  bid  him.  Cease  then  to  be  king. 
He  immediately  gratified  her,  and  from  that 
time  forward  was  more  attentive  to  the  first 
duty  of  royalty. 

This  was  the  prince  of  whom  Demosthenes    v^ 
spoke  in  such  degrading  language.  *    '  Where  ^^^^^ 
is  that  indignation,   said  he,    which  used  to  ^^^^^ 
break  out  against  Philip,  who,  far  from  be^   ofiuBi. 
ing  a  Greek,  or  having  any  connexion  with 
Greeks,  even  far  from  being  of  illustrious  de- 
scent among  the  barbarians,  is  only  a  wretched 
Macedonian,  native  of  a  country  from  whence 
we  have  never  seen  even  a  good  slave  ? '    Here 
we  have  a  singular  instance  of  Athenian  vani- 
ty.     Philip  showed  himself  greatly  superior, 
wh^i,  laughing  at  the  absurd  custom  of  choos* 
ing  ten  generals  annually,  he  said,  /  have  fiot 
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been  able^  in  the  "whole  qfmy  Ufe^  to  Jind  more 
than  one  general,  Parmenio ;  but  the  Athemans 
can  ea^find  ten  every  year. 


Afaimder 


cHAirrER  in. 

HEION  or  AUBXANBilR  TILL  THE  BATTLE  07 

ARBELA. 

Ak  Alexander  was  wanted  to  occupy  the  place 
i™»j^  of  Philip ;  and  every  action  of  his  youth  had 
jwtfa.    already  announced  that  greatness  which  he  was 
afterwards  to  attain.    The  instructions  of  his 
iather,  added  to  the  lessons  of  Aristotle,*  form- 
ed his  mind  to  politics,  to  war,  philosophy,  and 
learning.      His  taste  for  the  Iliad  oi  Homer 
Hiiioveof  was  worthy  of  a  hero.     His  love  of  glory  did 
>^^-     not  prevent  him  from  distii^uishinjg  what  was 
most  worthy  of  his  pursuit ;   ana  when   his 
friends  asked  him,  ii  he  would  not  contend 
for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  he  replied 
that  he  would,  if  he  could  have  kings  for  an- 
tagonists.    Nothing  can  give  a  hetter  idea  of 
his  character,  than  the  conversation  which  he 
had  one  day  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  King 
Hk      of  Persia. 
^J*f™       Instead  of  questioning  them  about  the  won- 
BawMin-  ders  of  Asiatic  magnificence,  which  was  a  sub- 

*  He  said.  That  he  wtu  indebted  to  the  one  for  life,  and  to  the  other  Jor 
teaching  him  how  to  live  properly.  This  was  not  a  sufficient  ackmywleds^ 
ment  of  what  be  owed  to  his  father ;  but  he  was  Jealous  of  Philip's  glory, 
and  remembered  his  being  dirorced  from  his  mo&ier  Oljmpiaa. 
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ject  for  the  curiosity  of  numbers  of  people  al- 
ready advanced  to  maturitj,  he  inquired  the 
particulars  of  the  road  which  led  into  Upper 
Asia,  the  distance  of  the  places,  the  strength  of 
the  nation,  the  nature  of  the  government,  and 
the  conduct  of  their  monarch.  It  is  reported^ 
that  the  astonished  ambassadors  said  to  one 
another.  This  young  prince  is  a  great  man  ;  ours 
is  a  rich  one.  Men  of  observation  conid  fore- 
see, by  such  inquiries,  what  sort  of  undertak- 
ings he  would  engage  in,  and  to  wlutt  pitch 
of  greatness  he  would  arrive. 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  conceal  that  ambi-  .^S- 
tion  with  which  he  was  imbued.  On  receiv- 
ing the  news  of  some  important  action  or  ex- 
ploit performed  by  Philip,  Myjhther^  said  he 
to  his  friends,  wiU  take  every  ffdng^  and  leave  no^ 
tfung  to  be  done  by  us.  Such  men,  according  to 
the  use  they  make  of  their  talents  and  power, 
become  either  an  honour  or  a  scourge  to  man- 
kind. 

When   Alexander  ascended  the  throne   at    Before 
twenty  years  of  age,  all  the  nations  whom  his  ^^'^  *^ 
&ther  hsA  brought  under  subjection,  thought  |J*Pj3J^ 
they  had  regained  their  liberty.     The  barba-     himaeif 
rians  immediately  took  up  arms.     I>emosthe-  **™*'"^ 
nes,  who  was  better  skilled  in  the  arts  of  per- 
suasion, than  in  judging  of  the  characters  of 
men,  stirred  up  the  Greeks  to  unite  against  a 
child,  a  simpleton,  these  were  his  expressions, 
whose  weakness  exposed  his  own  kingdom  to 
imminent  danger.    The  Macedonians,  dismay- 
ed at  these  preparations,  advised  the  young 
prince  to  try  to  ward  off  the  blow  by  methods 
of  insinuating  gentleness ;  but  he  thought  it 

VOL.  I.  T 
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was  better  to  destroy  his  enemies  by  a  spirited 
blow.     The  Triballi,  the  lUyrians,  the  Thru- 
ciansy  the  G^tae,  and  some  other  barbarians, 
suffered  for  their  audacious  indiscretion ;  and 
when  he  had  given  such  proofs  of  his  steadi- 
ness and  courage,  he  fell  with  a  heavy  hand 
upon  the  Greeks. 
DMtnys      A  part  of  th6  Macedonian  garrison  which 
^^^'***  was  left  in  Thebes,  having  been  massacred  by 
the  Thebans,  he  sat  down  with  his  army  be- 
fore the  city»  offering  pardon  to  the  innabi- 
tants  upon  condition  that  they  would  deliver 
up  the  guilty  j  but  unluckily  they  were  obsti- 
nate, and,  being  defeated,  he  took  their  town^ 
and  abandoned  it  to  be  pillaged  and  destroyed 
by  his  soldiers.     He  saved  the  priests,  and  the 
descendants  of  poet  Pindar;  but  about  thir- 
ty thousand  inhabitants  were  sold  to  slavery. 
Such  was  his  punishment  for  rebelhon. 
Remarkable '  ^  Thebau  ladv,  whosc  name  was  Timoclea^ 
^y^«  having  been  violated  by  a  captain  of  Alexan- 
eowngt.  der's  army,  she  showed  him  a  well,  into  which, 
she  said,  she  had  thrown  her  money  and  jewels. 
When  he  came  near  it,  this  courageous  woman 
pushed  him  in  headlong,  and  biuriedhim  under 
a  heap  of  stones  which  she  threw  upon  him. 
Alexander,  being  informed  of  what  nad  hap- 

Eened,  far  from  punishing  her,  immediately  set 
er  at  liberty. 
Hepankm  The  Athenians,  terrified  at  such  severity, 
A„.  sent  to  sue  for  peace,  and  Demosthenes  was 
chosen  one  of  the  embassy ;  but  being  seized 
with  fear  while  upon  the  road,  he  withdrew 
from  his  colleagues.  What  a  contrast  betwe^OL 
his  language  and  sentiments!     Alexander  at 
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first  insisted,  that  ten  of  the  most  remarkable 
orators  who  had  shown  the  greatest  zeal  a- 
gainst  him,  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  but 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  banishment  of  Chari-- 
demus ;  showing  as  remarkable  a  proof  of  cle- 
mency to  Athens,  as  he  had  of  severity  to 
Thebes. 

Having  in  one  campaign  made  himself  mas^  h  deckred 
ter  of  all  Greece,  he  assembled  the  deputies  of    ^fS? 
the  towns  at  Corinth,  and  proposed  to  them    ^^nOa. 
to  subdue  the  Persian  empire,  for  which  pur- 
pose, he  got  himself  appointed  general,  wnich 
was  as  much  as  Philip  could  accomplish  in  the 
whole  of  his  reign.  The  principal  citizens,  and 
even  the  philosophers,  waited  upon  him  with 
their  congratulations;  but  Diogenes  not  ap- 
pearing, he  was  desirous  to  go  and  see  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  who  seemed  to  look  with  con- 
tempt upon  whatever  others  were  desirous  to 
value.    He  was  witness  of  that  haughty  in-  H«Tmii 
dependence,  which  the  philosopher  afiected,  '^"*«*'^ 
though  beset  with  poverty,  and  could  not  help 
exclaiming;   If  I  was  not  Alexander^  J  .would 
wish  to  be  Diogenes. 

At  his  return  to  Macedonia,  he  hastened  his  ,  P»g»-. 
preparations,  and  then    set  out,  refusing  to^^^^e^^ 
marry,  lest  time  should  be  wasted  in  the  ce-  "**•  ^«™^ 
lebration  of  his  nuptials.     He  was  very  libe- 
ral of  his  presents  to  those  officers  whose  at- 
tachment to  him  was  of  importance.     One  of 
them  having  asked  him,  what  he  intended  to 
reserve  to  himself,  he  replied,  Hope.     Anti- 
pater,  with   thirteen  thousand  men,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  Macedonia,  while  his 
own  army  consisted  only  of  thirty-five  thou- 
sand ;  but  they  were  excellent  troops,  and  ccnn* 

t2 
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manded  by  his  oldest  and  best  of&cers.     When 
he  set  out,  the  whole  of  his  funds  for  carrying 
on  this  expedition  amounted  only  to  seventy 
talents,  and  provisionis  for  one  m<mth. 
RaduMH       According  to  all  the  rules  of  prudence^  it 
ciSl^^riM.  ^^^  exceedingly  rash  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  Asia  with  such  slender  means.     One  ad- 
verse stroke  might  have  occasioned  the  loss 
of  Macedonia ;  but  Alexander  depended  upon 
his  own  good  fortune,  and  the  mcapacLty  of 
the  prince,  whose  crown  he  wanted  to  seize, 
on  pretence  of  being  revenged  On  the  Per- 
sians for  the  many  insults  they  had  offered  the 
Greeks. 
bmb^       The  empire  of  Cyrus  for  a  long  time  had 
^^l^^t^  been  threatened  with  ruin.   Its  excessive  gran* 
deur  was  a  leaiding  cause  of  its  destruction. 
The  errors  of  their  mode  of  government,  the 
slavery  of  the  people,  and  the  depravi^  of 
their  princes,  all  together  contributed  to  hast- 
en its  fall.     The  Satraps  or  governors  of  pro* 
vinces,  were  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
court,    and  lived  like  so  many  independent 
kings.     A  great  multitude  of  nations,  who  had 
nothing  in  common  but  slavery,  fcnrmed  one 
great  body,  but  without  any  union,  and  were 
ever  ready  to  Ml  in  pieces.    Their  great  king 
was  nothmg  but  an  effeminate  despot,  whose 
court  was  nlled  with  every  species  of  wick* 
edness« 
c^^^.     After  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  his 
odi» tile' son  and   successor  Qchus,   stained  with  the 
*'^'^     blood  of  two  brothers,  caused  his  sister  O- 
cha,  whose  daughter  he  married,  to  be  buried 
aUve ;  and  his  insatiable  rage  had  been  em-^ 
ployed   against .  all  the  eminent  mea  of  his 
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kiDgdonu  Phenicia  and  Egypt  revolted.  Si« 
don  was  burnt  by  its  own  inhabitants.  Egypt 
b^n^  subdued,  suffered  most  enormous  oar- 
hsrities;  her  deities  were  insulted,  and  tbe 
archives  of  the  kingdom  carried  off  from  the 
temples^  Bi^goas,  an  Egyptian  eunuch,  hav» 
iag  became  the  minister  and  confidant  of  O** 
chus,  jBome  time  afterwards  revenged  his  coun- 
try by  murdering  the  tyrant.  Arses,  one  of  the 
king's  sons,  succeeded ;  but  the  eunuch  likewise 
eaused  him  soon  to  be  assassinated. 

In  the  room  of  Arses,  he  placed  upon  iJae     Befen 
throne  Darius  Codomannus,  a  prince  of  the  ^^  cJ 
royal  fiunily,  whom  he  also  would  have  assas-  domimniM. 
sinated ;  but  Darius  defeated  his  intentions,  by 
inflicting  on  him  the  punishmeat  he  deserved. 
This  monarch  was  possessed  of  some  good 
qualities,  but  was  deficient  both   in  pohtioi 
and  resolution.    His  errors  contributed  very 
much  to  the  success  of  Alexander ;  but  there 
are  fintal  circumstances  when  mistakes  seem 
inevitable,  even  to  men  of  eminent  abilities. 

Alexander  passed  the  Hellespont,  and,  hav-  ^*«^^*2^ 
ing  arrived  in  Phrygia,  paid  his  respects  at  the  jSS^ 
tomb  of  Achilles,  whom  he  declared  that  he  ^  ^''^ 
envi^  for  having  a  faithful  friend  during  hi^ 
life,  and  an  excelfent  poet  to  sing  his  praises  af- 
ter deaths  Filled  with  that  enthusiasm  whicb 
the  fiune  of  ^reat  men  always  inspires,  he  pas3^ 
ed  the  Granicus  in  pinesence  di  the  Persian 
army,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Beside  that 
this  dangerous  action  suited  the  impetuosity 
of  his  temper,  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
strike  a  bbU  stroke,  to  mtimidate  the  Persians^ 
He   knew  that  success   frequently  depended 
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upon  jopinion,  and  tliat  the  very  first  step  wsd 
often  decisive. 
Adviee  of  If  the  Persiaus  had  been  advised  by  Menmoa 
wS'^k^of  Rhodes,  who  was  the  best  general  in  the 
]^[^  army  of  Darius,  they  would  have  avoided  an 
engagement,  and,  by  laying  waste  the  country, 
must  have  starved  the  Greeks,  who  were  al- 
ready in  want  of  provisions ;  but  the  satrap 
of  Phrygia  opposed  this  opinion,  lest  the  lands 
of  his  own  province  should  si^er ;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  him,  Alexander  must  have 
been  infallibly  ruined.  Upon  what  trifles  the 
fate  of  empires  often  depends !  The  opinion  of 
an  individual  may  either  save,  or  bring  them 
to  destruction.  In  the  next  place,  Memnon 
advised  his  master  to  carry  the  war  into  Ma- 
cedonia, that  Alexander  might  be  compelled 
to  return  for  the  protection  of  his  own  coun- 
try ;  which  was  a  very  judicious  plan,  especi- 
ally as  Sparta  and  the  other  Grecian  states 
wished  for  the  ruin  of  the  Macedonian  prince. 
Darius  approved  of  the  advice,  and  intrusted 
Memnon  nimself  with  the  execution  of  bis 
project ;  but  that  general  having  fallen  at  the 
sie^  of  Mytilene,  the  only  means  which  re- 
mained of  averting  the  storm  was  relinquished. 
TWfu  Though  Memnon  defended  Miletus  and 
^^^,  Halicarnassus,  Asia  Minor  had  already  yield- 
ed. Alexander  sent  home  the  greatest  part  of 
his  fleet,  either  on  account  of  the  very  great 
expense,  or  to  show  his  soldiers  that  they  must 
conquer  or  die :  And  his  rapid  progress  vindi- 
cated the  boldness  of  this  measure.  Return- 
ing towards  Tarsus  by  way  of  Cappadocia, 
be  passed  through  the  narrow  defiles  of  Ci- 
licia,  which  the  enemy,  not  daring  to  wait 
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his  approach,  had  already  abandoned.  He 
took  possession  of  the  riches  of  Tarsus  be-^ 
fore  they  were  consumed,  •  to  which  they  were! 
exposed  by  the  Persians  having  set  fire  to  the 
city. 

It  was  here  that  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  ^'""y. 
disorder,  which  he  brought  upon  himself,  by*°imSl* 
bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  while  he  was 
covered  with  sweat,  and  of  which  he  was  cured 
by  his  physician  Philip.  Parmenio  wrote  to 
hun,  that  nis  physician  had  been  bribed,  and 
agreed  to  poison  him.  The  information  was 
not  true,  but  it  might  have  thrown  his  mind 
into  a  dangerous  agitation.  He  showed  the 
letter  to  Philip,  and  at  the  same  instant  swal- 
lowed a  medicine,  which  he  had  presented  to 
him.  The  only  Jiwour  that  I  have  to  beg  of  you^ 
said  the  physician,  is  not  to  he  uneasy ^  and  your 
cure  mU  he  my  justification.  Alexander  must 
have  been  destroyed,  if  his  mind  had  not  been 
tmshaken.  Fear  or  distrust  would  have  killed 
him,  but  he  was  preserved  by  his  steady  uni- 
form courage. 

Darius,  instead  of  waiting  the  Greeks,  as  he    jubn 
was   advised,  in  the  great  plains  of  Assyria,  ^JJI^SS 
where  the  whole  of  his  troops  might  have  act-  ciSu^ 
ed,   imprudently  advanced  to  give  battle  to 
Alexander ;  ana,  entering  Cilicia  by  the  pass  of 
Amanus,  entangled  himself  in  a  defile,  where 
the  greatest  part  of  his  army  could  not  be 
brought  into  action.     No  despot  can  endure  to 
hearken  to  any  advice  which  mortifies  his  pride ; 
and  Charidemus,  an  Athenian  who  had  fled  for 
shelter  into  Persia,  waa  pnt  to  death  for  having 
given  one  which  ough^  to  have  been  followeo.  ^^ 
But  the  battle  of  Issus  very  soon  humbled  the 
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presumption  of  the  great  king,  who  was  taoght 
to  his  cost,  that  an  inniunerable  ajrmy,  biuUy 
cUsciplined,  and  still  worse  conducted,  can  avail 
nothing  against  excellent  troops  led  by  a  hero. 
Thirty  thousand  Greeks,  whom  he  had  in  his 
pay,  were  all  that  could  contend  for  the  vic- 
tory ;  but  Alexander  broke  through  them,  after 
having  dispersed  the  rest  of  his  army.    Darius 
show^  at  least  personal  courage  upon  this  oc- 
casion, and  did  not  turn  to  fly  till  ne  saw  the 
horses  of  his  chariot  were  wounded.    His  loss 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  men ;  while  Quintus  Curtius  reduces 
that  of  the  Macedonians  to  four  hundred  imd 
fiftv. 
obmrn^    ^  yf^  ouf  ht  to  take  notice  in  this  place,  how 
^|2^^?J^  little  crecut  is  due  to  this  elegant  autnor,  whose 
-^^MMkr.  descriptions  and  studied  harangues  are  suffi- 
^^m  cient  to  create  distrust,  being  much  more  the 
language  of  romance  than  of  history.    Besides 
this  essential  imperfection,  there  are  a  number 
of  palpable  blunders  to  be  found  in  his  book. 
For  example,  when  he  describes  the  splendid 
march  of  the  army  of  Darius,  which  mifi^ht  be 
mistaken  for  a  festival,  he  introduces  a  cnariot 
consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  ornamented  with 
statues  representing  the  gods  j  as  if  the  Per^ 
sians  had  Known  Jupiter,  or  not  held  idolatry 
in  utter  detestation.    It  is  very  extraordinary, 
diat  Rollin  should  have  followed  Quintus  Cur* 
tins  in  such  an  enlightened  age,  and  in  a  work 
intended  to  convey  the  most  serious  instructioOf 
Among  the  many  contradictory   accounts, 
which  have  been  given  by  the  different  authors 
who  have  written  the  history  of  Akxander,  A^-- 
riaa  is  the  most  deserving  of  our  esteem,  even 
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if  we  did  not  know  that  he  has  followed  the 
authorities  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  who 
were  officers  in  Alexander's  army.  He  ac- 
quaints us  with  the  Yi3it  which  the  conqueror 
paid  to  the  princesses  who  were  his  prisoners, 
and  of  the  mistake  of  Sysigambi^,  wno  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  Hephestion,  whcmi  she 
took  to  be  Alexander,  with  the  fine  expression 
of  the  king  upon  the  occasion.  No^  mother^ 
said  he,  jfcu  are  not  mistaken^  Jor  he  is  likewise 
Alexander.  But  without  assertin?  it  for  a  &ct, 
Uke  other  historians,  he  is  satisfiM  with  saying, 
*  There  is  such  a  dignity  in  the  expression, 
that  if  we  caniiot  believe  it,  we  at  least  ought 
to  wish  it  to  be  true. '  Arrian  makes  no  men- 
ticm  of  Abdolonymus,  whom  Alexande}:  took 
out  of  his  garden  to  make  him  king  of  Sidon. 
Could  such  a  remarkable  evept  escape  his  no- 
tice ?  His  silence  serves  as  a  negative  proof, 
and  the  more  to  be  depended  on,  that  the  au- 
thors  who  take  notice  of  the  story  contradict 
one  another.  However,  the  expression  which 
Quintus  Curtius  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  Abr 
dolonymus,  is  not  the  less  instructive.  Alexr 
ander  having  asked  him  with  what  degree  of 
patience  he  suffered  want,  J  wish  to  the  gods^ 
said  he,  ^t  I  may  be  able  to  bear  prosperity  xvith 
the  same  equality  of  mind.  These  hqnds  supplied 
all  my  wants.  Foss^sing  nothing,  /  had  no  un* 
sati^fed  desires. 

I  must  now  return  to  our  history,  from  wfaidi  Tnmam  or 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  witharaw  for  a  few   J^ITSt 
moments,  that  we  may  avoid  those  errors  to  ^^^"^ 
which  we  are  exposed  by  historians  whose 
writings  are  filled  with  falsehoods.    After  the 
battle  of  Ii^sus,  Algxgnder  passed  into  Syriaj 
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and  Parmenio  took  possession  of  Damascus, 
where  Darius  kept  his  treasures.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  booty  was  found  there;  sufficient  to 
load  seven  thousand  beasts  of  burden  ;  and 
that  there  were  likewise  in  the  same  place 
three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  concubines 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  four 
hundred  and  ninety-two  attendants,  destined  to 
minister  to  his  luxury  and  pleasures ;  a  tiuih 
sufficient  of  itself  to  make  us  expect  a  defeat. 
Darius  wrote  a  haughty  letter  to  the  conque- 
ror to  demand  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his 
children,  and  to  advise  him  to  put  an  end  to 
an  iniquitous  war.  The  answer,  which  is  re- 
lated very  diflferently  by  Arrian  and  Quintus 
Curtius,  breathes  the  language  of  a  haughty 
conqueror.  Alexander  speaks  in  it  as  if  he 
had  been  the  sovereign  oi  Asia,  and  insists  up- 
on being  acknowledged  as  such. 
jyexuMier  lustcad  of  pursumg'thc  enemy  so  as  not 
■"■^  **>  to  give  him  time  to  bi-eathe,  he  directed  his 
course  towards  Tyre,  and  desired  to  be  admit- 
ted there,  that  he  might  ofier  a  sacrifice  to 
Hercules.  The  Tyrians,  apprehensive  of  dan- 
ger, shut  their  gates  a^inst  him,  at  which  he 
was  so  enraged,  that  ne  resolved  to  compel 
them ;  but  he  likewise  had  other  motives  to 
induce  him  to  attempt  this  important  project. 
He  was  desirous  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  sea,  either  with  a  view  of  subjecting  Egypt, 
or  to  restrain  the  Greeks,  whom  he  had  reason 
to  distrust ;  for  he  found  ambassadors  from 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  at  Damascus,  in- 
trusted to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Per- 
sians. The  conqueror  rave  them  much  more 
uneasiness  at  this  time  tnan  the  king  of  Persia. 
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New  Tyre,  which  was  situated  opposite  to  sien. 
Old  Tyre,  seemed  to  he  impregnahle  without  a  "^  ^^ 
fleet ;  hut  Alexander,  who  never  was  repulsed 
by  any  obstacles,  undertook  to  join  the  island 
to  the  continent  by  a  causeway.  The  work 
was  forwarded  by  infinite  labour,  but  was  de- 
stroyed hj  the  Tyrians.  The  operations  were 
renewed  with  fresh  ardour,  till  the  Sidonians 
and  some  other  people  whom  Alexander  treat- 
ed with  gentleness,  at  last  found  ships  for  car- 
rying on  the  enterprise. 

He  then  hastened  the  siege,  and  all  sorts  of 
warlike   instruments  were  employed  by  both 

1>arties,  besiegers  and  besieged,  ecjually  siena- 
izing  their  courage  and  abilities,  till  the  place 
was  taken  by  storm  after  seven  months'  re- 
sistance. About  eight  thousand  Tyrians  were 
put  to  death ;  thirty  thousand  prisoners  were 
sold ;  and  the  conqueror  offered  up  his  sacri- 
fice to  Hercules  upon  the  ruins  of  Tyre. 

According  to  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  Aooonntor 
he  went  next  to  Jerusalem,  with  an  intention  ^^JS^'* 
to  use  thepeople  of  that  place  as  he  had  done  ^^^^^^^ 
those  of  Tyre,  because  they  refused  to  supply  j<»5»m. 
him  with  provisions,  upon  pretence  of  the  oath 
they  had  sworn  to  the  king  of  Persia.     Jaddus 
the  chief  priest  went  out  to  meet  him,  dressed 
in  his  pontifical  habit,  when  Alexander,  struck 
with  his  figure,  prostrated  himself  to  worship 
the  name  of  God  which  he  carried  written  upon 
a  plate  of  gold ;  declaring,  at  the  same  time, 
that  this  same  hieh  priest  had  formerly  ap- 
peared  to  him  in  I  dieam,  and  had  promised 
nim  the  conquest  of  Asia.     Such  a  wonderful 
event  should  be  confirmed  by  some  other  evi- 
dence.    The  Scriptures  mention  nothing  of  it, 
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nor  even  pro&ne  history,  which  has  given  vent 
to  ahundiuice  of  other  wonders. 

Alexander  having^  taken  the  cit^  of  Gaza, 
which  was  nobly  defended  by  Betis,  entered 
Egypt,  where  he  was  received  with  every  ex* 

Eression  of  joy  and  satisfiicticHi ;  the  Persians 
aving  made  themselves  detested  by  despising^ 
the  rehgion  of  the  country.  He  allowed  the 
Egyptians  to  retain  their  own  laws  and  cus* 
toms,  which  was  a  very  proper  step  to  make 
them  pleased  with  his  holding  the  sovereign 
authority.  A  piece  of  vanity  led  him  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  across  the 
scorching  sands,  wnere  fifty  thousand  men  of 
the  army,  commanded  by  Cambyses,  had  been 
buried.  All  the  historians  tell  us,  that  be  ex* 
tricated  himself  by  a  kind  of  miracle.  They 
say,  that  he  was  desirous  to  b^  thought  the  son 
of  Jupiter,  the  Oracle  having  given  him  that 
title ;  for  who  dared  to  oppose  him  ?  But  his 
mother  Olympias  wrote  to  him  in  raillery,  not 
to  set  her  and  Juno  by  the  ears.  He  foimded 
the  city  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which  was  an 
undertaking  more  worthy  of  a  great  man,  and 
undoubtedly  much  more  to  his  honour,  than 
the  sacrilegious  flattery  oifered  to  him  by  tbp 
priest  of  Jupiter. 


CHAPTER  IV, 


£ND  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  ALEXANDER,   HIS  DEATH, 

Akxandcr  SuccEss  bccomes  a   dreadful   poison   to  th^ 

hl^^ot  ^^^  of  men ;  and  it  producea  very  extraor^ 

jhnm.    dinary  effects  upon  a  hero,  who  seemed  to  be  in* 
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I 

tended  as  an  object  of  admiration  for  tbe  world. 
Darius  made  an  oflfer  to  Alexander  by  a  second 
I  embassy,  to  give  him  ten  thousand  talents,  and 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  whole  coun* 
try  lying  between  the  river  Euphrates  and  the 

.  SCellespont.  Prudence  could  not  leave  him  a 
moment  to  hesitate.  Fiarmenia  said,  that  if  he 
was  Alexander,  he  would  accept  these  offers : 
And  I  too^  said  the  King,  if  I  were  Parmemo. 
He  haughtily  rejected  them,  and  in  his  desire 
to  obtam  all,  exposed  himself  to  lose  every 
thing.  Quintus  Curtius  makes  him  say,  that 
Ae  world  cannot  endure  two  suns^  nor  two  masters  ; 
but  that  is  the  language  of  a  declaimer,  who 
magnifies  every  thing  to  display  himself  to  ad^ 
vantage. 

Darius  had  time  to  assemble  seven  or  eight    noan 
hundred  thousand  men ;  and  Alexander,   al^  ^^'bZa?^ 
ways  attended  with  success,  passed  the  rivers       «^ 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  without  opposition,  where 
he  presented  himself  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
placing  his  whole  dependence  upon  the  known 
valour  of  his  troops.    The  advice  which  Par^ 
menio  gave  him  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the 
night,  must  have  lost  him  this  advantage ;  but 
he  replied  with  judgment,  as  weU  as  greatness 

.  of  mind,  d^at  it  did  not  suit  him  to  steal  a  vic- 
tory. The  famous  battle  of  Arbela  brought 
him  to  the  very  summit  of  prosperitv.  The 
left  wing,  where  Parmenio  commandeo,  was  in 
danger ;  and  the  cavalry  of  Ihurius  had  begun 
to  plunder  the  camp,  when  Alexander,  who  was 
succ^essful  on  the  other  wing,  sent  orders  to 
Parmenio  not  to  be  uneasy  about  his  baggage, 
but  to  think  only  of  conquering ;  which  oraer 
had  a  wonderful  effect;  for  he  very  socm  gained 
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a  complete  victory*    Arrian  reckons  near  thre^ 
hundred  thousana  of  the  enemy  killed  in  the 
field,  and  less  than  twelve  hundred  Macedo- 
nians.     Though  Darius  -had  an  infinite  niun- 
her  of  men,  yet  he  had  but  few  soldiers  in  bis 
army,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  misfortune. 
He  showed  no  want  of  courage  during*  the 
action,  but  was  hurried  along  by  his   flying' 
troops, 
DmA        We  cannot  withhold  our  praise  or  compas* 
j^^    sion  from  that  unfortunate  prince  who  became 
the  victim  of  another  person's  ambition.     Ge- 
nerous and  peaceable,  he  met  with  the  fate 
which  is  due  only  to  tyrants.     After  having 
passed  a  river  in  his  flight,  he  refused  to  let 
the  bridge  be  broken  down,  as  he  could  not 
think  of  preserving  his  own  life  at  the  expense 
of  the  lives  of  so  many  of  his  subjects,  who 
were  exposed  to  the  sword  of  the  enemy.    Be- 
ing betrayed  by  Bessus,  one  of  his  satraps,  he 
declined  to  trust  his  person  to  a  guard  oi  Gre* 
cians  who  were  attached  to  him,  lest  it  should 
be  thought  an  afiront  to  the  Persians.     Con* 
stantly  pursued  by  Alexander,  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  Bessus  ;  and,  when  dyii^  charged  a 
Macedonian,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  to 
thank  his  enemy  for  his  behaviour  to  his  mo- 
ther, wife,  and  children. 
TbeMM».      Babylon,  Susa,  Persepolis  and  Ecbatan,  had 
Mnicbed  already  fallen  mto  the  hands  of  the  conqueror ; 
.SL,tS.  and  the  immense  riches  which  were  found  in 
these  places  very  soon  corrupted   his  army. 
The  burning  the  palace  of  Xerxes  at  Perse- 
polis, should  be  looked  upon  as  a  prelude  to 
those  excesses  into  which  he   was  about  to 
plunge  himself.    Arrian  makes  no  mention  of 
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Thais  the  courtesan,  who,  according  to  other 
historians,  urged  him  to  commit  that  horrid 
barbarity  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  scene  of 
debauchery. 

.  From  tnis  time  forward,  we  can  scarcely  Akzaoder'* 
trace  any  of  those  virtuous  sentiments  of  which  ^'^""^''^y* 
he  had  given  so  many  proofs.  Debauchery, 
cruelty  and  ingratitude,  tarnished  all  his  glory; 
and  he  who  formerly  would  have  no  cooks,  but 
sobriety  and  exercise,  now  passed  day  and 
night  m  riots  and  feasting.  He  became  fond 
of  the  luxury  and  ornaments  of  the  Persian 
kings,  which  he  had  formerly  despised;  and 
scorned  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  brave 
Macedonians,  who  had  been  the  instruments 
by  which  he  had  gained  so  many  victories. 
He  desired  that  the  people  should  adore  him, 
and  laid  himself  open  to  murmurings  and  re- 
bellion. 

A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  in  his    Bnth 
oamp,  of  which  Philotas,  the  son  of  Farmenio,  nir^nio 
was  informed;  but  believing  it  to  be  false,  he  •»^*^*«' 
neglected  to  mention  it.     However,  he  was  put 
to  death  as  a  traitor  ;  yet  his  real  offence  was 
wounding  the  ppde  of  the  king,  by  imprudent 
haughtiness.     The  illustrious  Parmenio,  who 
had   been  so  highly  esteemed  by  Philij),  and 
without  whom  Alexander  had  done  nothing  of 
importance,  was  assassinated  by  order  of  the 
king,  probably  from  an  apprehension  that  he 
would  revenge  the  death  of  his  son.     Such, 
however,  was  the  esteem  which  the  soldiers 
had  for  Alexander,  that  he  disarmed  the  sedi- 
tious by  a  single  word. 

He  carried  his  conquests  next  into  Bactriana    New 
and  Sogdiana,  where  Bessus  had  assumed  the  ^p^'^ 
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title  of  King,  but  was  punished  for  his  wicked- 
ness«  The  Scythians,  notwithstanding  th^ 
being  reputed  invincible,  were  likewise  defeat- 
ed. I  must  suppress  an  infinite  number  of 
particulars;  and  observe,  that  the  ornaments 
with  which  they  have  been  loaded  by  Quintus 
Curtius,  degrade  the  dignity  of  history. 
ModeroT  What  is  much  more  interesting  to  us,  and 
^^^^*^  may  serve  as  an  important  lesson  to  mankind, 
is  tne  affecting  scene  which  the  horrid  murder 
of  Clitus  presents  to  our  consideration.  That 
old  officer,  beloved  by  Alexander,  whom  he 
had  saved  in  battle,  retained  the  haughty  free- 
dom of  the  old  manners,  which,  having  indulg- 
ed too  far  at  a  festival,  proved  the  occasion  of 
his  death.  Alexander,  neated  with  wine,  and 
boasting  of  his  exploits,  so  as  to  lessen  those  of 
his  fiither  Philip,  Clitus  so  far  forgot  himself, 
as  to  offend  the  king  by  some  expressions  of 
contempt  and  indignation;  and  the  haughty 
monarcn  killed  him  with  a  stroke  of  his  javelin. 
Remorse  and  despair  were  the  immediate  con- 
sequences; but  the  courtiers  found  means  to 
dispel  them.  A  formal  decree  was  passed,  that 
the  murder  of  Clitus  was  an  act  of  justice ; 
and  from  that  time,  Uberty  was  almost  annihi- 
lated in  every  heart. 
^^iiL4iTf>^  However,  the  Macedonians  did  not  debase 
£H[J|Jjfg  themselves,  like  the  other  servile  Greeks,  so  as 
v^^Aa  to  prostitute  divine  honours,  by  offering  them 
to  their  king.  One  of  the  courtiers  proposed 
that  it  should  be  done;  upon  which  Callis- 
thenes,  a  severe  inflexible  philosopher,  in  a  dis- 
course full  of  evident  truths,  refuted  what  had 
been  urged  by  the  courtier  in  its  fietvour ;  but 
Alexancfer  saw  nothing  in  this  but  a  spirit  of 
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rebellion,  and  Callistbenes  very  soon  felt  the 
effects  of  his  resentment.  He  was  suspected 
of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  formed  by  Her- 
molanSy  with  whom  he  had  an  intimacy  ;  and, 
without  any  proof  having  been  adduced  against 
him,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  whete  he  was 
put  to  death  for  an  imaginary  offence,  leaving 
to  the  king  eternal  shame,  for  having  been 
guilty  of  a  premeditated  act  of  injustice. 

li'  Alexander  had  been  blessed  with  as  much  ^Befan 
prudent  policy  as  his  father,  he  would  have  SSmw' 
been  more  solicitous  to  have  secured  than  to  •■■"^*«» 
have  extended  his  conquests,  and  would  not  ^^^lowdv. 
have  attempted  any  but  what  could  have  been 

{)reserved  by  human  aid ;  but  the  more  he  was 
avoured  by  fortune,  the  more  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  intoxication  of  his  pride  and  vanity. 
The  confines  of  the  Persian  monarchy  seemed 
to  him  to  be  too  limited ;  and,  imagining  that 
he  ought  to  follow  the  steps  of  Bacchus  and 
Hercmes,  he  undertook  to  bring  India  under 
his  dominion.  The  dan^rs  to  which  he  was 
exposed^  can  add  very  httle  to  the  ideas  we 
have  already  formed  of  his  valour.  Taxiles, 
one  of  the  kings  of  the  country,  came  to  meet 
him,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  addressed  him 
in  the  following  language.  '  O  Alexander,  if  ftMeeh  or 
you  do  not  intend  to  deprive  us  of  our  food  ™^^ 
and  our  water,  which  are  the  only  things  for 
which  reasonable  people  ought  to  take  up 
arms,  wherefore  should  we  fignt  ?  As  to  what 
the  world  calls  riches,  if  I  have  more  than  you, 
I  am  ready  to  give  you  a  part ;  if  I  have  less, 
I  am  willing  to  owe  you  a  fiEivour. '  Alexander 
accepted  his  gifts,  and  loaded  him  with  pre-- 

VOL*  I.  u 
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gents,  offering  him,  at  the  same  time,  his  friend-* 
ship  and  protection.  . 
PoTM  But  Porus,  another  Indian  king:,  more  bold 
and  haughty,  prepared  to  repel  the  invasion  of 
the  conqueror,  who,  having  crossed  the  Indus, 
arrived  on  the  hanks  of  the  Hydaspes,  where 
Porus,  with  a  numerous  army,  was  expecting 
him  upon  the  opposite  shore.  He  deoeivea 
the  enemy  by  a  stratagem ;  and,  having  happily 
passed  over  that  large  river,  defeated  the  In- 
dians, notwithstanding  their  elephants  and  the 
courage  of  their  king,  whom  he  ordered  to  be 
spared,  because  he  nad  behaved  like  a  hero. 
When  Porus  was  brought  into  liis  presence,  he 
asked  him  how  he  desired  to  be  treated  ?  Like 
a  King^  answered  Porus.  From  selfJave^  I  agree 
to  ihat^  replied  Alexander.  He  kept  his  word, 
and  thereby  gained  a  faithful  ally. 
AioBUMicr  After  undergoing  immense  fatigues,  and  sue- 
^t^n,  ceeding  in  incredible  exploits,  his  army  refused 
to  follow  him  any  farther  in  unknown  regions, 
and  obliged  him  to  return ;  he  therefore  em- 
barked upon  the  Indus,  that  he  wigbt  see  the 
ocean.  The  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea  ter- 
rified his  pilots,  who  w^re  unacquainted  with 
that  phenomenon  :  however,  that  he  might 
boast  of  having  penetrated  into  unheard-of 
places,  he  landed  upon  two  Uttle  islands.  This 
was  all  that  he  gained  by  his  expedition  into 
India. 

If  it  is  true,  as  has  been  reported,  that  Alex- 
ander exclaimed,  while  passing  the  Hydaspes, 
O  Athenians^  will  you-  believe  that  J  expose  mjfseljf^ 
to  so  many  dangers  only  to  deserve  your  praise  ? 
if  he  had  been  desirous  to  outlive  himself  some 
time,  that  he  might  see  the  effect  which  the 
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reading  of  liis  history  would  have  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  reason  would  have  informed 
him,  that  he  oudbt  to  have  rendered  his  name 
immortal,  by  performing*  actions  which  deserv- 
ed to  be  remembered,  and  to  prefer  solid  glory 
to  empty  &me,  which  makes  censure  and  praise 
equally  immortal.  Erostratus,  to  perpetuate 
his  liame,  burnt  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  in 
Ephesus.  Is  not  a  conqueror,  whose  steps  are 
marked  with  destruction,  another  Erostratus  ?. 

At  his  return  to  Persia,  he  endeavoured  to   wi»«  ii« 
remedy  the  disorders  which  had  been  occasion-  tSiSL  to* 
ed  by  his  absence.     He  mmished  some  gover-    ^""^ 
nors  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  cor-' 
rupted  ;  he  quelled  the  mutiny  which  he  found 
among  the  troops  ;  he  married  two  princesses^ 
of  the  royal  family ;  and,  that  he  might  unite 
the  two  nations,  persuaded  the  Macedonians  to 
form   similar  engagements.      He    once  more 
went  to  the  ocean  oy  the  river  Eukeus.    He 
rojected  new  conquests,  and  formed  schemes    * 
or  invading  other  countries;  but  his  end  wasi 
drawing  near.      The   death  of  his   favourite 
Hephsestion,  *  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  drunken- 
ness, did  not  make  him  either  more  sober  or 
Srudent;   and  at  the  age  of  thirty -three,  he 
ied  from  the  same  cause  at  Babylon.     It  is    Before 
said,  that  when  his  officers  asked  him,  who  he  ^b^%^ 
desired  should  succeed  him,  he  replied,  The 
most  "worthy  ;  adding,  that  he  foresaw  his  fune- 
ral would  be  stained  with  blood.      In  efiect, 


*  ffephastion  lotet  Alexander^  said  that  prince,  and  Craterui  lovet  the 
Xing,  Cratems  was  a  worthy  courtier,  who  retained  the  Maccdooiao 
manners,  and  liad  the  true  glory  of  his  master  at  heart ;  be  was  there- 
fore employed  in  all  transactions  with  the  Macedonians  and  Hepbsestion, 
in  whatever  related  to  the  Fenians. 
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such  extensive  conquests  only  terminated  in 
civil  Tw^ars,  and  the  inevitable  destruction  of 
an  empire,  much  too  large  to  be  governed  bj 
one  man. 
n^ortof  The  report  of  his  having  been  poisoned, 
^2||^  which  was  spread  abroad  some  years  after  his 
^'^  death,  was  nothing  more,  as  Plutarch  observes, 
but  the  contrivance  of  some  people,  who  thought 
Aat  Ms  great  drama  should  be  suited  mtk  a  tra^ 
gical  conclusion.  His  disorder  continued  thirty 
days,  of  which  a  journal  was  extant.  The 
same  author  takes  notice,  that  he  entered  Ba^- 
bylon,  looking  with  contempt  upon  some  un- 
hicky  predictions  by  the  Cnaldeans ;  yet  be 
was  so  affected  with  fears  and  superstition  dur- 
ing his  disorder,  that  the  palace  was  soon  filU 
ed  with  priests  and  soothsayers ;  so  much  are 
strong  mmds  sometimes  intimidated  by  danger. 
^^]™Jj  The  story  of  Alexander  may  serve  as  an  ma- 
"byTEk  pcHTtant  lesson  to  mankind  in  general,  as  well  as 
™"'""  to  kings.  They  will  see  there  the  effects  which 
a  great  flow  of  success  could  have  upon  a  noble 
and  generous  soid,  who  must  have  been  a  model 
to  future  heroes,  if  he  had  not  been  contami- 
nated with  vice.  The  sudden  transitions  from 
good  to  bad,  from  prudence  to  folly,  firom  mo* 
deraticxi  to  violence,  fnmi  g^lory  to  ienominy, 
must  make  every  rational  bemg  tremble  upon 
the  brink  of  the  abyss  dug  by  the  passions. 
The  Macedonian  hero  very  well  deserved  the 
answer  which  was  made  to  him  by  the  pirate, 
whom  he  asked,  what  right  he  had  to  infest  the 
seas.  ITie  same  which  you  have  to  infest  the  whole 
world.  I  am  called  a  robber^  because  I  do  it  with 
one  small  ship  ;  while  you  are  called  a  conqueror^ 
because  you  employ  a  greaJtJleei. 
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I  ought  not  to  conceal,  diat  the  celebrated  Bneomiiini 
Montesquieu  has  written  a  paneg]nic  on  Alex-  ^^^^ 
ander*    *  If  it  is  true, '  says  he,  *  that  victory    ™^ 

Sive  him  every  thin§^,  it  is  equallv  true  that  lie  '^^^ 
d  every  thin?  which  could  be  done  to  obtain 
victory.  At  first,  he  trusted  very  little  to 
chance ;  but  when  fortune  had  raised  him  su« 
perior  to  accidents,  he  sometimes  tried  what 
could  be  eflfected  by  a  bold  stroke.  He  re-> 
sisted  those  who  wished  to  treat  the  Greeks 
as  masters,  and  the  Persians  as  slaves.  For 
his  sole  purpose  was  to  unite  the  two  na« 
tions,  and  to  put  an  end  to  all  distinction  be^ 
tween  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  He 
assumed  the  Persian  manners,  that  the  Per-* 
sians  might  not  be  grieved  at  being  com- 
pelled to  adopt  those  of  the  Greeks.  In  all 
his  conquests,  he  seemed  only  to  desire  to 
be  the  particidar  king  of  every  state,  and  the 
chief  Citizen  of  every  city.  Averse  from  pri- 
vate expense,  he  was  always  ready  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  public.  In  his  domestic  eco* 
nomy,  he  was  a  Macedonian ;  but,  in  dischar^* 
ing  the  debts  due  to  his  soldiers,  sharing  his 
acquisitions  with  the  Greeks,  or  advancing  the 
fortune  of  every  individual  in  his  army,  he  was 
Alexander.  He  was  guilty  of  two  unworthy 
actions ;  he  burnt  Persepoiis  and  slew  Clitus ; 
but  his  penitence  was  so  remarkable,  that» 
while  we  remember  the  respect  he  showed  for 
virtue,  we  are  willing  to  forget  his  offences.'  * 

Whatever  regard  may  be  due  to  such  re-HsdoKmi 
spectable  authority  as  that  of  Montesquieu,^ 
yet  many  of  these  notions  seem  to  be  less 

*  Esprit  to  LoiXf  ItT.  I.  cfaap,  14i 
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solid  than  ingenious.  Undoubtedly,  Alexan- 
der had  a  most  extensive  capacity ;  but  he 
was  so  led  away  by  the  violence  of  Iris  ambi- 
tion, that  he  was  not  capable  of  fbnning'  a  plan 
for  his  future  conduct.  He  was  always  suc^ 
cessful ;  but  often  indebted  to  fortunate  acci^ 
dents,  which  could  not  have  been  expected  ex^ 
cept  from  unadvised  rashness.  He  subdued 
the  Persians,  who  had  been  prepared  to  submit 
to  a  new  yoke,  by  the  despotism  of  their  own 
kings;  but,  notwithstandmg  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  Macedonians  were  inspired  by 
his  victories,  their  patience  was  at  last  exhaust- 
ed. The  number  of  cities  which  he  founded 
in  diflFerent  coxmtries,  but  more  particularly 
that  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  clearly  demon-^ 
strate  the  greatness  of  his  views;  but  the  Abb^ 
Mably  observes,  *  That  these  cities  were  looLr 
ed  upon  by  him  as  trophies  which  the  Greeks 
were  accustomed  to  erect  in  those  places  where 
they  gained  any  signal  victory.  *  His  conti^ 
nence,  and  the  respect  with  which  he  behaved 
to  the  family  of  Darius,  entitle  him,  undoubt-. 
edly,  to  the  highest  reverence ;  but  can  we  he- 
sitate to  declare,  that  the  sequel  of  his  life  to^ 
tally  obscured  the  lustre  of  these  virtues,  which, 
in  the  early  part  of  it,  shone  so  conspicuous  ? 
To  conclude,  if  he  proposed  to  carry  the  war 
into  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  after  having  con-, 
(juered  India  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
is  not  that  sufficient  authority  for  saying,  mat 
he  did  not  know  the  bounds  within  which  hu- 
man enterprises  should  be  limited  ? 

Let  us  value  things  according  to  the  advan^ 
tages  they  procure.  -  Let  us  praise  Alexander 
for  his  intention  of  draining  the  piarshes  in  thQ 
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country  of  Babylon,  and  digging  a  basin  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  fit  to  contain  a  nu- 
merous fleet.  Let  us  praise  him  for  his  schemes 
intended  to  promote  commerce  and  navigation ; 
but  let  lis  at  the  same  time  acknowledge,  that 
he  did  much  more  harm  than  good,  not  only  to 
the  people  whom  he  subjected  in  the  course  of 
his  conquests,  but  likewise  to  his  own  subjects, 
whom  he  left  to  feel  all  the  dismal  efiects  of 
civil  discord.  His  empire  was  very  soon  di- 
vided, his  family  dispossessed  and  totally  extin-r 
gnished ;  so  that  he  seems  to  have  laboured 
solely  to  raise  fortunes  tor  his  officers^ 


CHAPTER  V, 


BISTUILBANCES    IN   ATHENS.        DEATHS   OF    PHOCION 
AND  DEMOSTHENES.      DEMETRIUS  PHAI<£R£US. 

±  HOUGH  Greece  had  been  sunk  into  a  kind  of  22?JJ||^ 
lethargy  during  the  conquests  of  Alexander,    Before 
yet   some  efforts  were  made   to  recover   the  ^^'*™*' ^*^ 
liberty  of  the  Grecian  states.     The  Spartans 
stirred   up  a  rebelUon  in  Peloponnesus;  but 
Antipater,   who  governed  in  Macedonia,  ex- 
tinguished this  league  by  gaining  a  remarkable 
battle,  which  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  the  al- 
lies being  able  to  shake  off  the  yoke. 

Some  jrears  after,  Harpalus,  governor  of  Ba- 
bylon, being  afraid  that  Alexander,  at  his  return 
from  India,  would  punish  him  for  his  iniqui^ 
tous  extortions,  crossed  the  sea  with  five  thou» 
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sand  tal^its,  and  took  shelter  in  Adi^is,  wh»e 
he  employed  his  money  to  bribe  the  orators, 
whose  venal  souls  w^re  no  longer  influenced  by 
any  thing  but  interest ;  yet  he  found  Phocioa 
incorruptible.  That  great  man,  who,  livings  with 
his  wife  in  the  bosom  of  poverty,  did  the  com- 
mon dcmiestic  offices  in  his  own  house,  had  al- 
ready refused  to  accept  a  hundred  talents, 
whicn  were  offered  to  bun  by  Alexander ;  and 
when  the  ambassadors  said  to  him,  He  loves  you 
as  the  only  deserving  man  in  the  state.  Let  him 
then  aUaw  me  to  be  so^  and  to  appear  such^  replied 
Phocion ;  &r  richer,  in  the  eyes  of  the  judi- 
cious Plutarch,  by  having  sufficient  strength  of 
mind  to  refuse  such  a  sum,  than  the  prince  who 
made  him  the  offer. 
n«o^  Demothenes,  whose  mercenary  soul  dis- 
"^  graced  his  abilities,  could  not  withstand  the 
offers  of  Harpalus;  his  prevarication  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  people,  and  bein^  con- 
demned oy  the  Areopagus,  he  was  put  m  pri- 
son for  payment  of  a  fine  which  they  impos* 
ed;^  but  ne  made  his  escape,  and  showed  great 
pusillanimity  during  the  time  he  remained  ia 
exile*  When  Alexander  approached  in  person 
to  chastise  the  Athenians,  they  then  thought 
proper  to  drive  Harpalus  out  of  their  country. 
B^  Notwithstanding  their  humiliati<m,  the  Athe- 
c^^  nians  still  retained  that  restless,  petulant  spirit, 
A^^  which  had  brought  upon  them  such  variety  of 
ijer^the  misfortuncs.  They  still  sought  to  be  free,  with- 
AkoDuOa.  ont  having  either  the  courage  or  virtue  which 
liberty  requires.  The  least  fit  of  passion  was 
sufficient  to  make  them  instantly  take  up  arms, 
and  the  slightest  misfortune,  to  overwhelm  them 
with  fear.    Their  indiscreticm  was  enough  to 
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have  cmnpleted  their  niin.  On  the  first  report 
of  Alexander's  death,  the  Athenians  iaunediate* 
ly  gave  vent  to  their  joy,  and,  imagining  that 
toey  were  delivered  from  the  Macedonian  yoke, 
notning  was  to  be  heard  but  war  and  venge^- 
aoce.  The  declaimers  eveiv  where  lighted  up 
the  flame,  and  the  prudent  I^hocion  fruitlessly 
attempted  to  check  the  violence  of  the  confla* 
gfBtion.  It  was  in  vain  for  him  to  tell  them,  ff 
Alexander  is  this  day  dead^  he  *wiU  be  so  to^mor^ 
raa>^  and  likewise  next  day  ;  voe  have  ^unefcrpru^ 
dent  deliberation.  They  would  not  listen  to  him, 
but  sent  deputies  to  persuade  all  the  states  of 
Greece  to  form  a  league  against  the  Mace- 
donians. Demosthenes,  though  still  an  exile, 
took  the  field,  and  stirred  up  Peloponnesus  to 
revolt ;  upon  which  he  was  gloriously  recalled 
from  his  banishment,  loaded  with  honours,  and 
the  standard  of  war  immediately  set  up. 

Macedonia  was  so  exhausted  by  the  new  le*-  '^p*^ 
vies  that  were  sent  to  join  Alexander,  that  An-  """^ 
tipater  had  no  more  than  about  thirteen  thou- 
sand fighting  men.  However,  he  advanced  to 
attack  the  Greeks;  but  bein^  defeated,  was  o^ 
bliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  ue  city  of  Lamia* 
in  Thessaly,  till  the  generals  who  were  in  Asia 
could  come  to  his  reuef .  The  first  who  came 
to  his  assistance  was  Leonatus,  who  was  killed 
in  an  engagement  where  Leosthenes  the  Athe- 
nian general  gained  the  victory.  The  people 
now  began  to  rally  Phocion,  asking  him  if  he 
would  not  have  wished  to  have  performed  such 
noble  deeds  ?  Yes^  replied  he,  and  to  have  ad- 
vised the  contrary.    He  readily  foresaw  the  con« 

*  Fram  teiimdiis  WW  ctUedte  iJtmsm,  war.. 
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sequence  of  their  arrogant  confidence,  and 
ed,  fVhen  will  there  be  an  end  of  our  cqnqteeslA 
In  effect,  this  return  of  good  fortune  only  sen 
ed  to  make  them  more  remiss  in  their  disci 
pline ;  and  Antipater  heing  loined  hy  Cratema 
the  allies,  disheartened  hy  the  first  misfortune 
abandoned  the  Athenians,  that  they  mig^ht  pno- 
cure  better  t^rms  for  themselves ;  so  that  A- 
thens  was  very  soon  obUged  to  submit,  when 
Antipater  abolished  democracy,  and  restored 
the  aristocratical  government,  putting  a  garri- 
son in  the  port  of  Munychia,  ana  obliging^  them 
to  pay  the  whole  expenses  of  the  war. 
D,^  ^  •    Demosthenes,  whom  they  had  agreed  to  de- 
Demostiie.  liver  up,  flcd,  from  a  dread  of  falhn^  into  the 
hands  of  Antipater,  and  swallowed  poison.  This 
famous  orator  overcame  some  very  great  natu- 
ral obstacles,  and  attained  the  highest  degree 
of  eloquence,  with  which  he  for  a  long  time 
governed  his  country ;  but  can  the  fatal  en- 
thusiasm which  he  kindled  by  it,  be  put  in  com- 
parison with  the  prudent  policy  ol  Phocion  ? 
When  RoUin  ascribes  to  him,  a  wander/ul  saga-- 
cihf,  which  pointed  out  to  Mm  Juture  and  distant 
events  as  if  they  had  been  present;  would  it  not 
be  said,  that  the  destruction  of  Philip  and  Alex* 
ander  had  verified  his  predictions?     The  A* 
thenians  erected  a  statue  to  him,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  :  Demosthenes^  if  thou  hadst 
had  pcfwer  equal  to  thy  judgment^  the  Macecbmian 
Mars  would  never  have  ruled  in  Greece.     But 
the  following  would  have  been  more  proper,  Jf 
ihy  judgment  had  been  equal  to  thy  genius  and  elo* 
quence. 
RathiiMi       A  precipitate  rashness  was  the  ruin  of  that 
**(Si^d^  republic.    It  was  an  egregious  folly  to  draw 
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e,aDJtpoQ  themselves  Alexander's  generals,  while 
oMfishey  were  still  in  perfect  union,  and  accustom* 
;  ooked  to  success.  If  the  Athenians  had  waited  till 
tbeirdissentions  had  sprung  up  among  them,  an  op* 
yOi^rtunity  might  have  ofiered  of  fighting  to  ad- 
nisfoTantage,  when  the  confederate  states  of  Greece, 
Qitfl  united  a^inst  enemies  that  were  tearing  one 
sotranothei^  m  pieces,  might  have  regained  their 
K0i(  freedom  and  independence.  But  when  the  mo- 
ijnfjuent  arrived,  in  which  they  ought  to  have 
njri:  made  the  attempt,  they  found  themselves  desti- 
ipjj  tute  of  all  power. 

The  empire  of  Alexander  hecame  an  im-  DuMntioiM 
^'  mense  theatre  of  war  and  difterent  revolutions^  "S? 
,  jj  His  natural  brother  Arideus  was  acknowledged  ^Swi. 
^  his  successor,  in  conjunction  with  a  son  whom 
^;  he  had  by  his  wife  Koxana.  Arideus  was  not 
'^^  capable  of  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
^  and  ambition  could  not  respect  the  rights  of  an 
;,5  infant.  Perdiccas,  to  whom  the  regency  and 
[^  the  royal  signet  were  intrusted,  excited  the  jea- 
^^  lou^y  of  the  rest  of  the  officers  who  formerly 
^,  were  his  equals ;  and  all  engaged  in  schemes  of 
3f '  aggrandizing  themselves.  Every  one  was  de* 
^  sirous  to  become  absolute  in  his  own  govem- 
naent,  and  to  erect  it  into  a  separate  state.  An^ 
tigonus,  governor  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  the 
Greater  Phrygia,  more  ambitious  than  the  rest, 
was  the  first  who  attempted  to  disturb  Per* 
diccas ;  for  which  purpose  he  engaged  Antipa* 
ter,  Craterus,  and  Ptolemy,  governor  of  Egypt, 
to  join  him.  War  being  kindled,  Perdiccas 
was  assassinated  in  Egypt  by  his  own  officers. 
Ptolemy  politically  declmed  to  accept  of  the 
regency,  which  might  have  exposed  him  to 
ejivy,  without  adding*  to  his  power;  it  there- 
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fore  fell  to  Antipater,  whose  death  occasioned 
fresh  disturbances. 
Poivsper-      Cassander,  general  of  the  horse,  and  son  of 
Ji^tB  Antipater,  provoked   at   Polysperchmi   beiiif^ 
to nunOM  preferred  to  him  by  his  dying  mther,  who  had 
only  associated  him  in  the  regency  with  that 
old  officer,  wanted  to  seize  upon  an  autfaoritf 
by  force,  which  he  unjustly  looked  upon  as 
his  rightful  patrimony;  and  therefore  form- 
ed an  association  with  Ptolemy,  Antigonus, 
and  Seleucus.    Polyspeiehon  hoped  to  attach 
the  Grecians  to  his  mterest,  by  recalling  the 
exiles  from  banishment,  restoring  the  ancient 

government  to  the  different  cities,  and  reestab- 
shing  democracy  in  Athens.  This  decree  re- 
vived the  disturbances  of  that  city,  and  the 
Athenians  became  guilty  of  a  most  enormous 
act  of  injustice. 
KMaonim.  Whatever  could  render  a  character  valuable 
J^^^  and  respectable,  ought  to  have  made  Phociooi 
dear  to  the  people  of  Athens ;  his  old  age, 
his  virtues,  the  glory  which  he  had  acquiied, 
and  the  services  ne  had  done  the  state ;  but  he 
was  a  favourer  of  aristocracy,  which  alone  could 
check  popular  madness ;  and  that  was  sufficient 
cause  for  the  declaimers  to  rail  agwist  him, 
and  to  allege  that  he  was  guilty  of  some  of- 
fences against  his  country.  The  command  of 
the  army  was  taken  fix)m  him  upon  sui^icioo. 
He  was  next  accused  of  treason,  and  omdem- 
lu  ned  in  a  riotous  assembly.  Being  asked,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  what  punishment  he  thought  he 
deserved,  he  asked  lor  death,  upon  coimitimi 
that  the  rest  who  were  accused  and  susoected, 
yet  innocent  as  he  was,  should  be  sparea ;  but 
the  whole  were  cond^uned  to  drink  the  hem- 
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lock.  The  only  order  which  Fhocioa  gave  to 
his  son,  befcnre  ne  swallowed  the  fk>ison,  was  to 
forget  the  injustice  done  to  him  by  the  Atheni* 
ans.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  great  hero  and 
eminent  philosopher,  who,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, haa  united  politics  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  war  to  personal  bravery-  and  virtue ; 
who  had  served  his  country  till  he  was  above 
eighty  years  of  age,  in  her  armies  and  in  her 
councils,  equalling  Socrates  in  wisdom,  while 
he  excelled  nim  by  the  importance  of  the  of- 
fices which  he  held  for  the  public  good. 

Since  the  principal  merit  of  history  is  to  aie  pnAkf 
present  models  for  imitation,  we  shall  mention  ph^lioiu 
two  instances  of  his  singular  probity.  His 
son-in-law,  Charicles,  having  been  summons- 
ed to  answer  an  accusation  against  him  for 
receiving^  money  from  Harpalus,  he  refused 
to  plead  in  his  favour,  saying,  /  made  you  tMf 
son-in-lccWj  but  it  xvas  Jor  worthy  actions^  Anti* 
pater,  who  loved  and  respected  him,  having 
made  a  pnM)osal  to  him  one  day  which  was  not 
very  just,  ne  boldly  replied,  Antipater  cannot 
find  m  me  ajriend  and  a  fiatterer.  The  Atheni- 
ans erected  a  statue  to  Phocion.  That  sort  of 
memorial  incessantly  upbraided  them  with  the 
remembrance  of  the  iiraults  which  they  had  of- 
fered to  virtue,  yet  never  produced  the  least 
amendment. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  intestine  dis-    Before 
sentions,  without  once  looking  forward,  or  at-  cliMii^' 
tempting  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  public,  ''^ilSi,*^ 
Cassander  seized  the  Pirseus,  and  prescribed 
the  terms  upon  which  he  granted  them  a  peace. 
He  placed  a  garrison  in  the  citadel,  and  restor- 
ed aristocracy,  obliging  them  to  elect  one  of 
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their  awn  citizens  to  preside  in  the  new  govern^ 
Demetrim  ment.    Thev  chose  Demetrius  Fhalereus,  a  dis- 
^'^^^^"^^  ciple  of  Theophrastus,  a  man  of  geniu»  im- 
proved by  learning,  whose  understanding  and 
probity  equally  contributed  to  the  good  of  the 
public.     He  governed  them  ten  years  with  jus- 
tice and  moderation,  insinuating  himself  into 
the  favour  of  the  people,  yet  without  conde- 
scending to  flatter  them,  and  correcting  abuses 
without  their  being  exasperated.    The  revenue 
was  increased,  and  the  cityomamented  with  con- 
venient buildings ;  for  I)eraetrius,  disapprov- 
ing of  the  ostentatious  expenses  of  Pericles, 
sought  only  what  was  truly  useful,  and  to  re- 
strain every  kind  of  luxury  which  contributed 
to  cherish  vanity  and  eflFeminacy. 
Befermi        His  attcutiou  was  principally  directed  to 
^"ST^  watch  the  morals  of  the  people,  upon  which 
people,    the  happiness  of  society  depends.     His  desire 
was,   tnat  of  all  things,   the  minds  of  youth 
should  be  formed  to  virtue,  in  preference  of 
every  .other  kind  of  merit;  that  they  should 
reverence  their  parents  when  at  home,  and  re- 
spect themselves  .when  alone.    Restrained  hy 
paternal  authority,  and  ruled  by  those  senti- 
ments of  honour  which  forbid  their  doing  in 
secret  what  could  make  them  blush  in  public, 
they  must  have  become  worthy  of  their  ances-' 
tors,  if  laws  could  in  a  short  time  extirpate  the 
vices  of  a  corrupt  people, 
fiefim        But  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  son  of  Antigonus, 
nj^i^  coming  in  a  few  years  after  to  Athens,  and  de- 
^JSSS^  claring  that  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  deliver 
demoenqr.  the  Athenians,  and  restore  democratical  go- 
vernment, the  whole  face  of  affairs  was  very 
soon  changed.    He  was  received  with  every 
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demonstration  of  joy,  the  people  lavishing  up- 
on him  every  kind  of  flattery,  even  so  far  as 
to  call  him  a  preserving  god.  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus  became  the  object  of  their  hatred,  as 
much  as  if  he  had  been  a  traitor  or  tyrant. 
They  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime,  the  having 
allowed  a  Macedonian  garrison  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel  for  ten  years ;  which  was  a 
charge  they  had  likewise  brought  against  Fho- 
cion;  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  superior  power,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  were  persuaded  that  it 
served  as  a  check  to  the  turbulent  spirit  of 
the  people.  Historians  say,  that  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  statues  had  been  erected  to  De- 
metrius, but  they  were  all  thrown  down  upon 
this  occasion. 

He  retired  from  Athens  under  the  protec- Hk  Ktmt 
tion  of  Poliorcetes ;  and,  being  told  of  the  in- 
sult which  was  offered  to  his  statue,  he  said. 
They  cannot  however  destroy  those  merits  which 
procured  me  the  honour  of  having  them  erected. 
Eeing  condemned  to  suffer  death  for  contu- 
macy, he  retired  to  Egypt^  where  he  acquired 
the  friendship  of  Ptolemy ;  and  by  his  learned 
labours  on  moral  and  political  subjects,  acquir- 
ed new  honours,  which  helped  to  console  nim 
for  the  disgraces  that  were  offered  to  him  in 
Athens. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

WARS  AMONG  THE  OEKERAXS  OF  AUSXANDER*      BU 
VISION  or  HIS  EflftPIRE.     IRRUPTION  OF  THE  GAVL8. 

Wan    The  quarrels  and  wars  which  weie  entered 
A3>^3L*»  into  by  the  officers  and  successors  of  Alexan- 
^''^"^   der,  present  us  with  nothing  but  a  long  series 
of  intrigues,  battles  and  murders,  such  as  are 
always  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  every 
country ;  and  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  tnan  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  principal 
incidents.     Olympias,  doe  mother  of^  Alexan- 
der, who  had  retired  to  Epirus,  was  recalled 
by  Polysperchon,  in  hopes  tnat  she  would  sup- 
Hii      port  his  cause.     This  merciless  princess,  of- 
*jjj^^  tsnded  at  being  divorced  from  Fhilip,  revenged 
the  affront,  by  murdering  king  Arideos,  nis 
wife,  and  a  number  of  the  Macedonians ;  but 
Cas»ander  flying  to  their  assistance,  took  her 

Srtsoner,  and  caused  her  to  be  assassinated, 
lumenes,  governor  of  Cappadocia  and  Papbla^ 
gonia,  who  remained  a  steady  adherent  to  the 
royal  family,  being  deUvered  up  to  Antigoniis 
by  traitors,  was  put  to  death  in  prison.    The 
yoimg  king,  Alexander,  son  of  the  Conqoeicr, 
Koxana  his  mother,  and  his  brother  Hercules, 
were  assassinated.    Thus,  the  conquests  of  that 
most  celebrated  hero  were  terminated  by  the 
murder  of  his  whole  family,  and  the  usurpa- 
g^jg^    tion  of  his  empire. 
ctoi^soi.     The  fate  or  the  different  competitors  was 
ipnit.    decided  by  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  in 
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which  Aatigonus  was  killed.  Demetrius  fled 
with  the  remains  of  his  army,  and  the  empire 
was  divided  among  the  conquerors.  Egypt,  Dmnm 
Lybia,  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  CcBle-Syria,  fell  ^  ^^^,j^ 
to  Ptolemy;  Macedonia  and  Greece  to  Cas- 
sander ;  Thrace,  Bythinia,  and  some  other  pro* 
vinoes,  to  Lysimacnus ;  and  Seleucus  had  the 
rest  of  Asia,  as  far  as  the  river  Indus.  This 
last  kin^om,  the  most  powerful  of  the  four,  is 
called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  because  the  city 
of  Antioch,  which  was  built  in  Syria  by  Seleu- 
cus, became  the  residence  of  his  descendants. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  an  imprudent  warrior,  Bdumoor 
having  been  deprived  of  all  nis  possessions,  a^^ 
after  the  defeat  of  his  father  Antigonus,  flat-  p^j^^j^,^ 
tered  himself  with  the  hope  of  finding  some  re« 
source  in  Athenian  gratitude ;  but  they  shut 
their  gates  against  tnat  jpr^^^m^  god  whom 
they  formerly  adored  ;  yet,  when  his  affiurs  be- 
gan to  recover,  Athens  was  obli^d  to  receive 
him,  though  it  had  been  prohibited,  under 
^in  of  death,  even  to  offer  proposals  of  peace. 
The  moderation  with  whicn  he  treatea  this 
treacherous  people,  deserves  much  higher  praise 
than  all  his  actions  in  war. 

Cassander  died,  after  having  reigned  some 
time  in  Macedonia,  where  Polysperchon  could 
not  withstand  him ;  and  his  two  sons  contend- 
ed for  the  succession.  One  of  them  called 
Demetrius  to  his  assistance,  who  slew  him,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king ;  but  be- 
ing dethroned  by  Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachus,  he 
died  of  vexation  ana  debauchery.  ^ 

*  After  having  been  driven  by  AgBthodea,  son  of  Lysinuichnt,  out  o€ 
Caria  and  LycU,  he  fled  for  protection  into  the  territories  of  his  son-in- 
law  Seleucus ;  which  being  refusedf  he  for  some  time  cvried  on  a 
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i^oiMms       He  signalized  himself  chiefly  at  the  fiunous 
"^     siege  of  Rhodes,  which  lasted  a  year,  and  at  last 
pi^o^e^   tenninated  hy  a  treaty  of  peace.     It  ia  said, 
that  the  Rhodians  received  three  hundred  ta- 
lents for  the  warlike  instruments  which  were 
given  to  them  hy  Demetrius,  and  that  the  mo- 
ney was  employed  in  erecting  the  famous  co- 
lossus of  the  sun,  which  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  and  thrown  down^  ahout  sixty- 
FMigenet  six  ycars  after,  hy  an  earthquake.    Frotogenes 
p.^,    the  painter  lived  m  the  suhurbs  of  Rhodes,  and 
contmued  his  profession  during  the  siege,  with- 
out showing  any  disquiet.     Upon  Demetrius 
appearing  surprised  at  his  boldness,  /  knam^ 
said  he,  that  you  had  declared  war  agamsi  the 
Rhodians^  but  not  against  the  arts.    Demetrius 
was  so  pleased  with  this  reply,  that  he  imme- 
diately became  his  protector. 
Ptolemy       Amidst  the  crimes  of  ambition,  and  the  hor- 
]^t    rors  of  war,  it  is  an  affecting  spectacle  to  be- 
<'«»»'*•   hold  the  fine  arts,  learning,  and  science,  exer- 
cising their  gentle  sway,  and  softening  the 
hearts  even  of  those  in  whose  presence  man- 
kind trembled.    At  this  time,  Ptolemy  Soter, 
the  most  valuable  of  all  the  successors  of  A- 
lexander,  encouraged  men  of  abilities,  and  e- 
stablished  the  empire  of  reason  in  £gypt.     It 
was  to  him  that  Alexandria  owed  the  Museum^ 
a  kind  of  learned  academy,  which  every  day 
became  more  and  more  famous.    He  likewise 
founded,  in  the  same  place,  the  celebrated  li- 
brary, that  immense  treasure  of  learning,  in 

with  that  prince ;  but  at  last  being  deserted  by  his  troope»  and  finding  it 
imponible  to  ^Bcape,  he  surrendend  prisoner,  and  was  kept  by  Sdeoav 
In  Chenonesusy  where  he  died  tlunee  years  after.— Fi(f*  FkUarch,  TiU 
Jkmet. 
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which  a  hundred  thousand  volumes  were  1^ 
hy  his  successor;  and  where,  at  last,  there 
were  reckoned  no  less  than  seven  hundred 
thousand.  The  Egyptians  thus  improved  hy 
Greece,  which  they  had  formerly  delivered 
from  harbarism,  at  last  acquired  a  taste  for 
what  was  really  excellent,  and  a  knowledge 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  which  they  had  been 
so  proud  for  a  nmnber  of  ages.  The  single 
tower  of  Pharos,  which  was  built  for  the  safety 
of  mariners,  deserves  more  to  be  admired  than 
those  enormous  useless  masses  the  pyramids. 
Ptolemy  resigned  his  crown,  two  years  before 
his  death,  to  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
who  followed  the  steps  of  his  father,  and  great- 
ly promoted  the  progress  of  learning  and  com- 
merce; but  the  beginning  of  his  reign  was 
stained  with  an  act  of  homd  injustice,  by  put* 
ting  Demetrius  Phalereus  to  death  for  Having 
attempted  to  dissuade  his  father  from  relin- 
quishing the  crown. 

The  tragical  deaths  of  Lysimachus  and  Seleu-    Bettii  of 
cus,  complete  the  horrors  of  our  story.    The  ^y^^jjjf*"" 
first,  misled  by  his  second  wife  Arsinoe,  a  cruel   s«i«w» 
stepmother,  put  to  death  his  son  A^thocles, 
her  brother-m-law ;  by  which,  havmg  made 
himself  detested  by  his  principal  officers,  they 
forsook  him,  and,  joining  Seleucus,  persuaded 
him  to  take  up  arms  agamst  their  former  mas- 
ter, who  was  soon  after  killed  in  the  field.    Se- . 
leucus  seized  his  possessions,  and  was  himself 
assassinated  by  Ceraunus,  the  brother  of  the 
king  of  Egypt;  an  imgrateful  wretch  whom  he 
had  loaded  with  kindnesses.     Seleucus,  siu*- 
named  Nicator,  because  of  his  victories,  has 
been  highly  praised  as  an  encourager  of  learn* 
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mg.  He  restored  the  library  to  the  Atheniims, 
ot  which  they  had  been  robbed  by  Xerxes. 
CennnuB  The  treacherous  Ceraunus,  that  he  mig^ht  se- 
™g5^  cure  to  himself  the  throne  of  Lysimachus,  mar- 
ried  Arsinoe,  and  then  murderinjg'  her  children, 
while  in  her  arms,  confined  her  m  Samothrace. 
He  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Gauk,  who  very 
^»gp^  soon  overran  all  Greece.  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  became  king 
of  Macedonia.  Almost  all  these  revolottons 
were  occasioned  by  most  atrocious  crimes* 
Though  the  guilty  sometimes  escaped  punish- 
ment, yet  their  memories  must  be  equally  de- 
tested. Such,  then,  were  the  fruits  of  the  con* 
quests  of  Alexander  the  Great ! 

Beibre        In  that  feeble  state  to  which  Greece  had  fal- 
^^1!^^  len,  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  it  must 

^^  sink  under  a  deluge  of  Gauls,  who  suddenly 
came  pouring  in  upon  it  with  unbounded  fuiy. 
That  valiant,  barbarous  people,  hurried  on  Ixy 
a  restless  disposition  which  was  natural  to 
them,  or  by  some  imknown  cause,  sought,  at  a 
distance  £roia  home,  to  find  new  setnements. 
Brennus,  one  of  their  chiefs,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before,  had  carried  terror  to  the  very 
^tes  of  Rome.  Another  Brennus  penetrated 
into  Greece,  and  passing  Thermopylae,  march- 
ed towards  Delphos,  with  an  intention  to  pil- 
lage the  famous  temple  of  Apollo.  It  is  but 
just,  said  he,  Aat  the  gads  sfundd  give  a  part  qf 
their  riches  to  men,  who  have  more  need^them^ 
and  can  employ  them  to  better  purpose. 

Defa^of       Though  the  Greeks  had  made  some  efforts 

Gwiifc  to  oppose  hiip,  they  were  dispersed  very  somi 
by  a  smgle  misfortune ;  but,  however,  heaven 
seemed  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  tein- 
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pie,  and  that  fortunate  incident  saved  them. 
A  violent  storm,  accompanied  with  an  earth- 
quake, so  terrified  the  Gauls,  that  heing  seized 
with  a  panic,  they  slew  one  another  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  The  Greeks  heing  as- 
sembled  to  protect  the  temple,  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  fall  upon  the  enemy ;  and  having 
attacked  them,  cut  them  entirely  in  pieces. 
Brennus  bein^  wounded,  in  despair  stabbed 
himsMelf  with  his  own  poniard.  Ifwe  may  give 
credit  to  some  historians,  there  was  not  a  man 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  escap- 
ed. The  interest  of  the  priests,  and  a  pas-» 
sion  for  the  marvellous,  must  have  evidently 
changed,  and  greatly  magnified  matters ;  and 
Rollin  shows  more  piety  than  judgment  when 
he  intimates,  that  divine  vengeance  might  be 
manifested  in  a  miraculous  manner  on  such 
an  occasioiL  Shall  the  true  God  then  make 
use  of  ^miracles  to  chastise  Brennus  for  con*, 
temnin^  the  gods  of  paganism  ? 

Another  army  of  Gauls  having  crossed  the  nie  chwii 
Hellespont,  entered  into  the  service  of  Nico-  "^S."* 
medes,  king  of  By  thinia,  who,  in  return,  gave 
them  that  country  which  has  since  been  called 
Galatia,  or  Gallo-Gr»cia,  in  Asia  Minor. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  ACELfiAN  UlAGIXC    ARATUS.    AGIS.   CLEOBCENXS. 
THE  GREEKS  SUBDUED  BT  THE  ROMANS. 

The  Achaean  league,  and  the  attempts  of  Agis 
and  Cleomenes  to  restore  the  ancient  manners 
of  Sparta,  present  to  our  view  an  object  highly 
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deserving  our  attention,  before  that  time  wh^ 
Greece  was  subjected  to  Rome. 
Aduwi       When  Achaia,  following  the  example  of  tbe 
"•■8^    other  Grecian  states,  shook  off  the  yoke   of! 
royalty,  her  cities  entered  into  a  ccmfederacy,  i 
which  was  exceedingly  well  calculated  for  their 
interest,  as  all  motives  of  jealousy  and  discord 
were  banished  by  a  perfect  equaUty.    Their 
public  affairs  were  regulated  by  a  common  Se- 
nate, in  which  two  praetors,  who  were  elected 
annually,  presided,  and  likewise  commanded 
their  army,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council, 
consisting  of  ten  members,  without  whose  con* 
currence  nothing  of  consequence  could  be  at- 
^  tempted.    Justice  was  the  very  soul  of  this 
league,  which,  being  formed  solely  for  the  safe- 
ty of  the  people,  could  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
attempts   of  ambition.     Under  the  kings  of 
Maceaonia,  who  were  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, the  Achaeans,  as  well  as  the  greatest  part 
of  their  neighbours,  lost  their  liberty.     Every 
city  had  its  particular  tyrant,  or  a  foreign  gar- 
rison;  and  the  league,  which,  till  that  time^ 
iX)nsisted  only  of  twelve  obscure  cities  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, was  entirely  broken. 
Beib«        However,  the  love  of  liberty  once  more  re^ 
^^^^j^  vived.     Some  of  the  cities  drove  out  the  ty- 
rants, and  renewed  their  former  alliance.    The 
republic  resumed  its  original  form,  and  very 
soon  increased  by  the  association  of  several 
states,  who  partook  of  the  advantages  of  the 
league ;  when  a  virtuous  and  able  chief  raised 
them  both  to  fame  and  power.    Aratus,  a  noble 
spirited  young  man,  who  was  animated  with  a 
truly  patriotic  zeal,  having  freed  his  countiy 
Sicyon,  whi^h  was  enslaved  by  the  tyrant  N\» 
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codeSf  and  dreading  lest  it  should  become  a 
prey  to  factions,  ioined  it  to  the  Achsean  lea^ 
^ue.  He  showed  himself  worthy  of  conunandr 
mg,  and  was  elected  Praetor,  which  was  a  digr 
mty  no  longer  divided  between  two.  Though 
the  election  was  annual,  the  power  continued, 
in  his  hands. 

Though  Aratus  was  of  a  lively,  brave,  and 
elevated  genius,  celebrated  for  performing  bold 
enterprises  which  required  rapid  execution, 
yet  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ^low  and  timid 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  when  he  could  deli* 
berate  coolly  upon  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  aa  undeitaking.  According  to  Polybius, 
quaUties  totally  opposite  were  to  be  found 
united  in  him,  being  no  longer  the  same  man 
in  different  circumstances. 

His  detestation  of  tyranny  made  him  under*  q^J^^ 
take  to  free  Peloponnesus,  and  to  make  the    A^tw 
Achsean  league  an  insurmountable  barrier  a-    codmL 
eainst  all  invasions.    The  king  of  Macedonia  '  ' 
bein^  in  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth, 
which  was  a  terror  to  all  the  states  of  Greece^ 
Ar^liis  formed  a  daring  scheme  to  drive  out 
the  garrison.    A  person  imdertook  to  lead  him, 
by  a  by-path,  to  the  waUs  of  the  place,  and  if 
the  scneme  succeeded,  was  to  have  a  reward 
of  sixty  talents ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  the 
money  should  be  previously  deposited.   Aratus- 
had  not  sq  much ;  but,  to  make  up  the  siun, 
he  pledged  his  plate,  his  wife's  jewels,  and  all 
his  valuable  effects.    He  purchased,  says  PIut 
tarch,  the  greatest  danger  at  the  expense  of  his 
whole  fortune,  without  discovering  his  secret 
to  any  one,  or  having  any  secunty  but  the 
hope  of  rendering  an  unportant  service  to  his 
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ooutttry ;  a  generosity  surpasffliig  all 
tioDs.  An  infinite  number  of  obstacles  con- 
curred to  oppose  him.  The  citadel  was  situ- 
ated upon  a  steep  rock  which  seemed  inacces- 
sible ;  yet  Aratus  made  his  way  into  the  place, 
and  drove  out  the  garrison.  The  Corinthians 
respected  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  strength- 
ened the  league  by  joining  the  Achseans. 

Aigw        He  did  not  succeed  so  well  in  his  attempts 
j^,^  in  favour  of  Argos.    Aristippus,  a  cruel  sus- 

^'^B^  picious  tyrant,  always  surrounded  with  )us 
guards,  yet  always  in  fear,  kept  them  in  slave- 
ry. This  monster  let  loose  several  assassiira 
against  Aratus;  but  the  love  of  the  people 
made  them  so  watchful  for  his  preservation, 
that  his  attempts  were  fruitless.  Hie  P!netx>r 
attacked  Aristippus,  but  lost  the  first  battie; 
and  though  the  tyrant  fell  in  a  second  ena^- 
ment,  Argos  remained  under  the  yoke  of  an« 
other.  Lysiades,  who  governed  Megak>polis, 
had  nothing  tyrannical  m  his  disposition,  but 
willingly  resigned  his  power  at  the  persuasion 
of  Aratus,  and  advisea  his  people  to  join  the 
league.     They  were  protected  by  the  king  of 


Egypt  against  the  Macedonians. 
spirta  The  affiurs  of  Felopcxmesus  were  greatly 
5^;^^  changed  by  a  revolution  which  took  place  in 
Sparta.  B^  losing  their  manners,  that  rqmblic 
lost  all  their  glory  and  power.  L3r8ander,  by 
introducing  gold,  bad  opened  a  way  for  every 
kind  of  corruption,  which  could  not  &il  to 
prove  fatal ;  and  Epilades,  cme  of  tiie  Ephori, 
completed  all,  by  obtaining  a  decree  entitling 
every  one  to  msfiose  of  his  own  property. 
This  Epilades,  while  he  sought  to  aisinherit 
his  son  with  whom  he  was  dissatisfied,  in  &ct 
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^     ruiined  his  country.     The  division  of  lands  no 

longer  suhsistin^,  the  rich  very  soon  got  pos-  . 

0  session  of  the  inheritance  of  the  poor,  and  the 

P  wretchedness .  of  the  people  daily  increased. 

'Mechanical  employments  having-  become  ne- 

'  cessary  to  procure  a  livelihood,  all  the  ancient 

exercises  were  abandoned ;  and  avarice  efiaced 

every  principle  of  honour  and  honesty.    Debts 

and  prosecutions  ruined  most  of  the  citizens. 

Sparta  reckoned  only  seven  hundred,  of  whom 

six  hundred  had  no  possessions  in  land. 

The  young  king  Agis,  descended  from  the  a^b 
fiunous  Agesilaus,  though  bred  in  efieminacy,  ^^^^Sm 
conceived  a  design  for  correcting  these  evils.  ^  ^L^ 
An  enthusiastic  love  of  virtue  made  him  bhnd 
to  every  obstacle,  and,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to  restore  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  he  began  by 
practising  them  himself ;  but  the  rustic  man- 
ners which  subsisted  in  the  time  of  the  law- 
giver, were  better  calculated  for  bending  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  a  rigid  legislation  than 
manners,  when  once  tainted  by  vicious  refine- 
ments. Circumstances  requirea  a  difierent  plan 
of  reformation ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Lycur- 
sus,  in  the  present  situation  of  things,  would 
have  failed.  The  youth,  ardent  in  weir  pur- 
suits, whether  after  good  or  evil,  yielded  to 
the  impressions  made  upon  them  by  the  young 
king,  whose  heroic  sentiments  had  gainea  their 
hearts;  but  those  who  had  been  debauched 
by  long  practice,  shuddered  at  the  very  name 
of  Lrycurgus,  as  Plutarch  expresses  it,  She 
JugiUve  sueves.  about  to  be  led  back  to  their 
masters. 

In  the  mean  time,  Agis  having  gained  his    i^ 
■mother  and  several  of .  the  leading  citizens,  "^fdd^? 
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Eroposed  to  renew  the  partition  of  the  lands  $ 
ut  was  opposed  hj  his  colleague  Leonidas^ 
who  was  induced  to  it  by  the  entreaties  of  the 
women,  and  by  his  own  interest.  One  of  the 
Ephori  accused  Leonidas  of  having  violated 
the  laws;  and  as  he  did  not  dare  to  make  his 
appearance,  they  gave  his  crown  to  his  son-in* 
law  CleombrotuSy  who  concurred  with  Agis 
in  his  plan  of  improvement.  Every  difficulty 
seemed  to  vanish,  and  all  the  poor  heartily 
wished  for  the  reformation  to  take  place ;  but 
Agesilaus,  one  of  the  Ephori,  a  man  who  was 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  deceived  both  the 
kings,  by  persuading  them  to  annul  the  debts 
before  they  divided  the  lands.  All  the  deeds 
were  seized,  and  biunt  in  public.  Agesilaus 
smiling,  said,  ffiat  he  had  nefoer  seen  so  fine  afire. 
But  wnen  the  division  of  the  lands  was  pro- 
posed, he  found  pretences  for  a  delay. 
A«»  During  these  transactions,  the  Acnasfins,  who 
^;*52ni^^r?  ^^^  of  Sparta,  applied  for  assistance 
eiMuted.  against  the  Etolians,  a  fierce  banditti,  who 
threatened  to  lay  waste  the  country  oi  Pelo- 
ponnesus, from  which  they  were  not  iar  dis- 
tant. Agis  commanded  the  troops,  and  was 
admired  for  restoring  the  ancient  discipUne  of 
his  country;  but,  at  his  return,  he  tound  a 
woful  chai|Lge  in  the  face  of  af^iirs.  Cleom- 
brotus  being  dethroned,  and  Leonidas  restored 
by  the  power  of  faction,  he  was  himself  oblig- 
ed to  seek  an  asyliun  in  the  temple.  Some 
treacherous  friends  getting  possession  of  his 
person,  dragged  him  to  prison.  Being  inter- 
rogated by  the  Ephori,  whether  he  did  not  re- 
pent of  having  attempted  to  introduce  inno^ 
vations  in  the  state ;  he  replied,  that  even  if 
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he  was  surrounded  with  the  apparatus  of  death, 
he  would  not  repent  of  so  worthy  an  action. 
On  this  answer,  without  regard  to  royalty, 
which  had  hitherto  been  always  highly  respect- 
ed in  Sparta,  they  sentenced  that  virtuous 
j>rince  to  be  put  to  death.  One  of  his  execu- 
tioners melting  into  tears.  Cease  to  bewail  me^ 
said  the  king ;  though  I  suffer  an  urgust  deaths  I 
am  much  happier  than  my  murderers.  His  mo^ 
ther  and  grandmother  having  come  to  see  him 
in  prison,  the  cruel  monsters  made  them  enter, 
and  strangled  them  both  upon  the  body  of  Agis. 
Sparta,  nmluted  with  such  barbarities,  is  a,  most 
dreadful  example  of  revolutions  in  the  moral 
world,  brought  about  by  vice  and  the  contempt 
of  laws. 

Leonidas  survived  this  catastrophe  but  a    Before 
very  short  time.     His  son  Cleomenes,  whom^^j^Sli^ 
he  Bad  compelled  to  marry  the  widow  of  Agis, 
was  of  a  lively,  bold,  ambitious  character,  and  ^^S 
capable  of  attempting  the  greatest  enterprises.  ^"^ 
He  loved  his  wife,  and  the  conversation  of  that 
princess  excited  in  him  a  desire  of  bringing 
about  the  reformation.    Whether  it  proceeded 
from  virtue  or  ambition,  and  his  proceedings 
hitherto  did  not  bespeak  him  a  man  of  virtue, 
he  zealously  embraced  the  scheme,  and  made 
it  the  foundation  of  his  politics.     It  was  with 
reason  that  war  seemed  to  him  a  necessary 
help  for  carrying  his  projects  into  execution, 
for  as  the  minds  of  the  people  were  not  dis- 
posed to  hearken  to  reason,  it  was  needful  to 
employ  force.     Some  hostilities  of  the  Achep- 
ans,  wno  wanted  Sparta  and  Arcadia  to  join  in 
the  league,  afforded  him  a  pretence  for  attack* 
Mig  them,  and  with  w  ^nny  of  fiv^  thpusand 
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men  only,  he  oflfered  them  battle ;  but  though 
Aratus  had  twenty  thousand,  he  declined  com- 
ing to  an  engagement,  Cleom^ies,  exulting  on 
this  first  instance  of  success,  repeated  aa  old 
expression  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  I%e 
Spartans  do  not  inqtdre  the  number  of  the  enemy, 
but  where  (hey  are  to  be  found. 
ridaice  -^  victory  which  he  ^ined  over  the  Achae- 
dm^enefl.  ^'^  haviug  rcdoublcd  his  confidence,  at  his  re- 
"*"^  turn  to  Sparta,  he  recalled  Archidamus,  the 
brother  oF  Agis,  who  had  fled  from  his  conn* 
try  upon  the  death  of  that  king.  According 
to  Plutarch,  Cleomenes  wanted  to  place  him  up- 
on the  thrcMie,  but  he  was  assassinated  by  the 
murderers  of  his  brother.  PcJybius,  who  was 
almost  a  cotemporary,  on  the  contrarv,  ascribes 
the  assassination  of  Archidamus  to  Cleomenes, 
and  relates  the  particular  circumstances.  How- 
ever, it  is  universally  agreed  that  this  king  em* 
ployed  the  same  means  to  get  rid  of  the  whole 
Dody  of  the  Ephori;  a  very  extraordinary 
metnod  of  restoring  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ! 
The  Ephori  made  an  abominable  use  of  po wer^ 
by  keeping  their  princes  in  dread  of  them ; 
but  ought  not  a  violent  deed  of  despotism, 
which  was  employed  to  abolish  them,  make 
the  people  .  tremble  ?  After  this  massacre, 
fourscore  citizens  were  banished,  which  made 
it  an  easy  matter  to  secure  the  remaining  suf- 
frages. 
Division  of '  Cleomenes  was  the  first  who  gave  up  his  pro- 
*"**  ^"^  perty  to  the  public,  and  his  friends  fblJowed 
his  example.  The  lands  were  then  divided  as 
they  had  been  formerly ;  the  exercises  and  eat- 
ing in  common  were  also  restored.  He  took 
his  brother  Euclidas  for  his  colleague,  which 
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was  a  political  stroke  to  render  himself  master 
of  the  state,  as  the  two  kings,  till  that  time,  had 
always  heen  chosen  from  the  two  hranches  of 
the  Heraclidse.  It  does  not  appear  that  Cleo- 
menes  followed  the  example  of  Lycurgus,  in 
hanishing  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  state.  If 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  manners  was  the 
only  purpose  he  had  in  view,  he  certainly 
ought  to  nave  extirpated  that  seed  of  corrup" 
tion.  I  own  that  the  example  of  the  i)rince 
might  inspire  the  people  with  a  love  of  fruga- 
lity, simplicity  of  manners,  and  patience  ;  but 
is  it  not  at  the  same  time  to  be  dreaded,  that 
the  whole  might  be  defeated  by  a  contrary  ex- 
ample, unless  it  were  rendered  impossible  by 
the  total  proscription  of  riches? 

The  king  of  Sparta  had  it  principally  in  view  cieomcnM 
to  resume  that  superiority  which  the  republic-  to'S^ 
had  possessed  for  several  ages,  and  therefore  *^* 
re^mred  of  the  Achaeans  that  he  mi^ht  be  ap^ 
pomted  to  command ;  but  Aratus  did  not  ap- 
prove of  having  him  for  a  master,  and  with 
great  reason,  because  it  was  more  than  pro- 
bable that  he  would  play  the  tyrant.  How- 
ever, as  the  Praetor  found  that  he  could  not  re- 
sist the  Spartan  power,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  to  whom  he  had  hitherto 
shown  himself  the  greatest  enemy.  By  this 
single  step,  according  to  Plutarch,  he  tarnish- 
ed that  glory  which  he  had  acquired  by  thirty 
years'  prudent  conduct,  as  the  Spartan  yoke 
should  nave  been  thought  more  tolerable  for 
the  Greeks  than  the  Macedonians.  Yet  this 
same  writer  allows  that  Aratus  yielded  to  the 
temper  of  the  times,  which  commands  those  who 
seem  to  command.    In  fact,  such  was  their  hat- 
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r^  against  the  Spartans,  that  the  league  was 
ready  to  be  dissolved,  if  any  other  measures 
had  been  taken.  Polybius  is  of  the  same  opi« 
nion,  and  his  testimony  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
At  the  time  that  Antigonus  Doson  was  called 
into  Peloponnesus,  Cleomenes  had  seized  Co- 
rinth. The  citadel  was  therefore  given  in  pledge 
to  Antigonus ;  and  a  more  valuable  security 
could  not  have  been  offered. 
BefeN  However  formidable  was  this  new  enemy, 
^Q^^^i^  Cleomenes  seized  Megalopolis  ahnost  before 
defintod  hig  face,  and  insulted  him  at  the  walls  of  Ar- 
fidam.  gos ;  but  being  obliged  to  defend  Lacedemo- 
nia,  and  falling  short  both  of  money  and  pro- 
visions, he  was  resolved  to  venture  npon  a  de- 
cisive action.  The  famous  battle  ot  Selasia^ 
where  he  was  defeated  by  Antigonus,  destroy- 
ed all  his  hopes  and  projects.  Fhilopasmen  of 
Megalopolis,  at  that  time  a  very  young  man, 
conjtxibuted  very  much  to  the  success  of  the 
day,  by  attacking  a  body  of  Spartans,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  his  superior  officers,  and  even 
against  the  orders  of  the  king.  Antigonus  pre- 
tended to  find  fault  with  the  conmianding  offi- 
cer, and  he  laid  the  blame  upon  Flulope&men. 
77iat  yomig  man^  said  the  king,  has  behaved  like 
a  great  general,  hy  seising  the  proper  moment^ 
"while  you  have  acted  like  a  young  man.  To  seize 
an  opportunity  of  gaining  an  advanta^  of  the 
enemy,  is  to  obey  the  ^neral,  provided  succe^ 
justifies  what  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  a 
breach  of  orders. 
cieomeoM  Clcomencs  returned  to  Sparta  after  his  de- 
J^^^  feat,  and  advised  the  citizens  to  receive  Anti- 

fonus,  whcmi,  in  fact,  they  could  not  resist ; 
ut  being  unwilling  himself  to  submit  to  the 
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dictates  of  the  conqueror,  he  embarked  for 
£^pt,  where  he  hoped  for  protection  from 
Ptolemy  Evergetes.  One  of  his  friends  ad- 
vised hmi  to  put  an  end  to  his  disgrace  by  a 
voluntary  death ;  to  whom  he  answered,  that  it 
was  cowardly  to  die  from  a  dread  of  &lse 
shame,  or  tne  desire  of  false  honour;  that 
death  should  be  an  action,  and  not  the  conse- 
quence of  past  actions  ;  that  he  thought  it  was 
nis  duty  to  preserve  his  life  for  the  good  of  his 
country ;  and  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  die  when  all  hope  was  over.  Evergetes, 
greatly  afiected  with  such  noble  sentiments, 
would  have  assisted  him,  if  he  had  not  been 
prevented  by  death. 

Under   Ptolemy    Philopater   his    successor,  He  invite* 
Cleomenes,  mistrusted  by  a  voluptuous  court,  ^J^^ 
very  soon  saw  himself  without  fartner  resource,    J^ 
and  even  a  prisoner  at  large.    He  therefore,  HStden^ 
with  thirteen  faithful  friends  who  still  adhered 
to  him,  entered  into  a  resolution  to  conclude 
all  by  a  desperate  attempt.     Having  escaped 
from  his  guards,  he  ran  into  the  streets  of 
Alexandria,  inviting  the  Egyptians  to  rebel ; 
but  no  creature  attempting  to  stir,  the  Spar- 
tans killed  one  another,  wat  they  might  es- 
cape  punishment.     The  body  of  Cleomenes 
was  affixed  to  a  cross,  and  his  mother  and  chil- 
dren were  massacred.    Livy  calls  him  the  first 
tyrant  of  Sparta ;  and  perhaps  he  deserves  that 
appellation,  rather  than  that  of  reformer. 

After  the  battle  of  Selasia,  Sparta  fell  into    smtu 
the  hands  of  Antigonus,  who  behaved  to  its  in-  ^^^J^ 
habitants  in  a  manner  which  procured  him  more 
honour  than  he  had  ^ned  by  his  victory ;  for 
he  left  them  at  liberty  to  govern  by  their  own 
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laws.  Without  having  used  against  them  a  sfn. 
gle  act  of  severity.  The  Ephori  were  restored 
The  changes  which  were  made  by  Cleomenej 
could  not  continue,  as  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple remained  still  corrupted.  That  republic, 
which  had  fbrmeriy  been  a  barrier  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  liberties  of  Greece,  from  this  tinae 
forward  had  its  particular  tyrant,  and  was  no 
longer  heard  of  in  the  history  of  celebrated 
nations.  The  race  of  the  Heraclidae  became 
extinct  at  the  death  of  AgesipoUs,  the  succ^es- 
sor  of  Cleomenes. 
Before        The  Achaean  league,  on  the  contrary,  ms 

^^^^j^p***  preserved  by  the  prudent  management  of  Aia- 
p«j«»  tus,  who  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  An- 
tigonus,  and  likewise  that  of  his  successor  I%i- 
lip,  the  ally  of  Hannibal,  in  the  beginning'  of 
his  reign ;  but  Philip  being  soon  corrupted  by 
the  flatterers  that  were  round  him,  the  honest 
sincerity  of  Aratus  could  no  longer  be  endur- 
ed;  and  therefore  he  caused  him  to  be  poison- 
ed. This  is  ilie  Jriendshw  of  kings^  said  Aratus, 
when  he  began  to  feel  tne  efiect  o£  the  ^poison. 

Fhaopsmen  Thc  Achaeaus  took  up  arms  against  Phihp,  and 
■"^^  Philopaemen  added  new  lustre  to  the  republic, 
^"•8^  which  continued  to  preserve  a  love  for  liberty, 
even  after  Rome  began  to  bear  rule  in  the 
country,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  that 
part  of  our  history.  The  taking  of  Corinth 
by  Mummius  foretold  the  total  wreck  of  that 
liberty  which  had  produced  so  many  models 
of  heroism ;  and  Greece  soon  after  became  a 
Roman  province,  known  by  the  name  of  A- 
chaia.  From  this  period,  all  the  different  his- 
torians include  the  nistory  of  Greece  in  that  of 
Rome. 


erac 
had 
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*  Crushed  under  the  weight  of  its  dome$tie    Gnew 
discords  and  the  Roman  power,  •  says  the  Ahh^  tJ^RS^X 
Mkbly,  *  Greece  still  preserved  a  very  honour-  "*^  *j 

■I  -I        •''  .       .   '  *    ,  •'  T^         empire  or 

able   supenonty  over  her  conquerors.      Her  iMniog. 
knowledge,  a  taste  for  learning,  philosophy, 
and  the  arts,  revenged  her,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  for  her  overthrow,  and,  in  ner  tum^ 
subjected  the  pride  of  the  Romans.     The  con- 
querors became  the  disciples  of  the  conquered, 
and  learnt  a  language  which  Homer,  Pindar, 
Thucydides,  Xenopnon,  Demosthenes,  Plato, 
and  £uripides,  had  embellished  with  all  the 
:races  of  their  elevated  ^nius.     Orators  who 
already  captivated  the  citizens  of  Rome, 
went  among  the  Greelcs  to  acquire  that  deli- 
cate elegance  of  taste,  perhaps  the  most  excel- 
lent of  all  talents,  the  secret  of  that  art  which 
gives  new  powers  to  genius;  in  one  word,  they 
went  to  learn  that  enchanting  gift  of  eloquence 
which  can  display  every  thing  to  advant^e. 
In  their  schools  of  philosophy,  the  most  m9- 
tinguished  Romans  snook  off  their  prejudices, 
learnt  to  respect  the  Greeks,  and,  in  their  return 
to  their  own  country,  brought  with  them  esteem 
and  gratitude,      from  these   motives,  Rome 
made  her  yoke  less  burdensome,  and,  dread- 
ing to  abuse  the  rights  of  conquest,  distin- 
gmshed  Greece  from  all  the  other  conquered 
provinces,  by  particular  marks  of  favour.  What 
an  honour  to  letters,  to  be  able  to  save  that 
country  where  they  had  been  cherished,  from 
evils  which  lawgivers,    magistrates,  and  the 
greatest  military  geniuses  could  not  protect 
her !     Here  the  Greeks  were  avenged  for  the 
contempt  shown  them  by  ignorance ;  and  they 
are  certain  of  being  respected  wherever  such 
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estimators  of  merit  are  to  be  found  as  were  the 
Romans.'* 

These  judicious  reflections  lead  tis  to  inquire 
into  the  surts,  learning,  philosophy^  and  sciences 
of  the  Greeks.  As  we  have  not  time  to  exar- 
mine  such  important  matters  to  th^  ibunda- 
tion^  let  us  enaeavour  to  investigate  their  first 
principles,  so  as  to  form  a  just  idea  of  them. 
We  shall  find  them  infinitely  more  useful  than 
all  the  recitals  of  wars,  battles,  intrigues,  and 
petty  chants  which  may  be  extracted  from 
the  immensity  of  human  afiairs,  to  form  large 
hbraries,  in  which  little  or  nothing  instructive 
is  to  be  found,  or  than  all  those  catalogues  of 
names  and  dates  which  have  been  heaped  up 
for  an  oppressive  burden  to  the  memory,  with, 
out  conveying  the  least  information  upon  sub- 
jects of  tne  spreatest  importance  to  mankind. 
To  know  onfy  words  is  to  know  nothing ;  to 
become  acquainted  with  unimportant  &cts,  is 
little  better  than  nothing ;  but  to  ac<|uire  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  interesting  to  society,  is 
the  proper  study  of  a  gentleman. 


*  Obsenr.  nir  1»  Orecs. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  ARTS,    THE  LITERA- 
TURE,  AND  THE  SCIENCE  OF  THE  GREEKS. 


THE  ARTS  OF  GREECE. 

CHAPTER  I. 


AGRICULTURE.       COMUCERCE.      NAVIGATION. 

A.S  the  Greeks  increased  in  knowledge,  they  Aanntagv 
quickly  became  sensible  of  the  importance  of  agn^Lan. 
affricuiture,  to  which  they  had  shown  great 
dislike,  before  they  became  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  benefits  of  society.  It  is 
agriculture  which  peoples  and  supports  king- 
doms, and  procures  for  them  their  most  solid 
riches.  It  is  upon  agriculture  that  the  happi- 
ness of  nations,  situated  in  a  fertile  soil,  de- 
pends. Plenty  of  natural  productions  procures 
other  wealth,  or  prevents  the  people  from  be- 
ing sensible  of  the  want  of  it.  Without  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  all  other  riches  are  but  an 
useless  burden ;  and  we  sometimes  see  the  fa- 
ble of  Midas,  by  woful  experience,  realized. 
It  was  for  that  reason  the  sages  of  antiquity, 
particularly  Xenophon,  applied  to  the  study 
of  this  subject,  with  which  they  ought  to  have 
been  still  better  acquainted ;  their  lessons  be- 
ing limited  to  the  common  practice  of  their 
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own  times.  To  be  convinGed  of  the  resotirces 
which  are  to  be  found  in  a  well  cultivated 
country,  it  is  not  necessary  to  rely  on  tBe  evi- 
dence of  Pliny,  when  he  says  that  a  single 
grain  of  com  freouentlj  yielded  a  hundred 
ears  in  Egypt  and  Boeotia.  The  highest  pro- 
duce which  even  Sicily  afforded,  according  to 
Cicero,  was  but  ten  for  one. 
Price  rf  The  soil  of  Attica  being  proper  only  for 
raising  olives,  which  were  carefully  cultivated 
by  the  Athenians,  they  had  recourse  to  their 
colonies  to  supply  that  defect.  Byzantium,  ac- 
cording to  Demosthenes,  si^pUed  them  annu- 
ally with  fousf  hundred  thousand  medimni  of 
com.  The  medimnus,  which  was  reckoned 
about  six  measures  of  twenty  pounds  each, 
was  sold  for  only  five  drachmae ;  from  whence 
it  is  evident  that  specie  was  scarce,  and  that 
living  was  very  cheap.  An  ox  was  sold  in  the 
time  of  Solon  for  five  drachmae,  and  a  ho?  in 
the  time  of  Socrates  for  three ;  so  very  moder- 
ate was  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

However,  from  the  time  of  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes  into  Peloponnesus,  the  Athemans 
devoted  their  attention  to  commerce.  Navi- 
^tion  had  opened  different  channels,  but  still 
it  was  very  limited.  Xenophon,  in  his  Treatise 
upon  the  Public  Bevenue,  advises  the  Athmiians 
to  spare  no  pains  in  making  commerce  flourish  ; 
to  favour  all  who  were  concerned  in  it,  whether 
natives  or  foreigners ;  even  to  advance  money 
tipon  proper  security,  and  to  provide  them  witn 
the  necessary  shipping.  He  supposes,  what 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  maxim  in  govern- 
ment, that  the  riches  of  individuals  make  the 
wealth  of  the  state.    Above  all  things,  he  re- 
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430iiunends  the  working  of  the  mines  in  the 
country  ;  because  materials  which  are  found 
at  home,  and  the  industry  which  is  necessary 
to  make  them  fit  for  use,  are  the  most  valuable 
grounds  of  commerce. 

I  do  not  mention  Corinth,  nor  the  trading 
colonies,  such  as  Syracuse  ;  we  know,  in  gene^ 
ral,  that  they  were  opulent  and  corrupted.  The 
Modems  have  greatly  improved  the  theory  of 
commerce.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  when 
it  is  regulated  by  sound  principles,  it  must 
furnish  very  considerable  resources  to  a  state  ; 
but  how  was  it  possible  that  people  could  fan^ 
cy  riches  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  happiness 
of  kingdoms  ?  or  that  they  could  neglect  mo-r 
rals,  education  and  laws,  leave  the  citizens  to 
sink  into  a  fatal  degeneracy,  and  confine  their 
whole  political  views  withm  the  narrow  circle 
of  the  finances  ?  History  furnishes  us  with  a 
thousand  examples  of  nations  being  corrupted 
by  riches,  who  never  were  so  near  destruction 
as  when  they  seemed  to  have  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  world  at  their  disposaL 

Alexandria  became  so  flourishing  by  com-  CommerM 
merce  under  the  Ptolemies,  as  to  make  Tyre  AiaLdriiw 
and  Carthage  to  be  forgotten.  A  canal  of 
communicatKMi  between  Coptus  and  the  Red 
Sea,  which  was  dug  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus^ 
With  imis  for  the  convenience  of  merchants  all 
along  the  banks,  attracted  the  whole  commerce 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Asia.  Eg^^,  cured 
of  its  ancient  superstition,  grew  as  iond  of  the 
sea  as  it  had  detested  it  formerly^  The  navy 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  is  saidf  to  have  con** 
jsisted  of  a  hundred  9nd  twenty  ships  of  an  un<» 
common  size,  and  four  thoti^nd  otner  vesseR 
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wMle  one,  by  his  competitor  Alcamenes,  se^ai- 
€^  excellent.     Place  fftem  at  the  proper  dis^ 
stance^  said  Phidias;  and  the  experiment  show- 
ed the  advantage  he  derived  Irom  a  knowledge 
of  perspective.     His  statue  of  Minerva,  which 
was  made  of  gold  and  ivory,  twenty-six  cubits 
high,  having  exposed  him  to  be  insulted  and 
abused  by  his  ungrateful  countrymen,  he  re- 
venged himself,    oy  making  one  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  at  Elis,  the  idea  of  which  he  took 
from  the  Iliad  of  Homer, 
other        Myron  of  Athens  ;.  Polyctetes  and  Lysippus 
t^ll^^  of  Sicyonia ;  Praxiteles,  and  Scopas  ot  Paros, 
were  likewise  celebrated  sculptors.     Lysij^us 
was  believed  to  have  executed  more  than  six 

■ 

hundred  statues :  he  was  the  only  person  whom 
Alexander  would  allow  to  make  a  statue  of  him, 
as  Apelles  was  his  only  painter.  The  two  sta- 
tues of  Venus  by  Praxiteles  were  much  admir- 
ed. Having  given  the  people  of  Cos  their 
choice  of  them  at  the  same  price,  they  prefer- 
red the  least  handsome,  because  it  was  cloth- 
ed, and  the  other  naked ;  an  example  of  mo- 
desty which  would  have  been  praised  even  in 
the  Spartans.  Our  most  eminent  modem  artists 
copy  nature  after  the  antique  statues,  many  of 
them  having  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  No- 
thing can  <E)  more  honour  to  the  taste  of  the 
Ancients. 
Fluting  in  The  woudcrs,  which  Pliny  and  sev»al  other 
^~^  writers  tell  us^  of  the  state  of  painting  in  Greece, 
cannot  be  proved,  and  seem  the  more  incredi- 
ble, as,  even  by  the  confession  of  Pliny,  the 
Greeks  used  only  four  colours,  black,  white, 
red,  and  yellow.  It  is  true,  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  that  imperceptible  diminution  of 
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the  lights,  that  clear-obscure  between  light  and 
shade,  which  makes  the  fig^ures  seem  to  swell 
on  the  canvas,  and  displays  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  niece ;  but  there  is  great  room 
to  doubt  of  tneir  producing  the  same  eflFects, 
which  are  admired  so  much  at  present.  Paint- 
ed fruits  pecked  at  by  birds,  and  painted  horses 
which  made  horses  neigh,  have  a  great  deal 
of  the  marvellous,  with  which  Pliny  has  over- 
charged his  writings.  What  would  he  have 
said,  if  he  had  seen  the  pictures  painted  by 
Raphael  and  Rubens  ? 

The  caustic  painting  consisted  in  applying  Biftmit 
wax  of  different  colours,  upon  wood  or  ivory  of^Sng. 
by  the  help  of  fire  ;  an  art  of  which  the  Count 
de  Caylus  lias  recovered  the  secret.     The  An- 
cients knew  nothing  of  painting  in  oil.    Pliny 
says,  that  they  did  not  paint  upon  cloth  before 
the  time  of  Nero,  and  assures  us,  that  the  great 
masteiis  rarely  painted  in  fresco.      We  have , 
many  pieces  of  ancient  mosaic  still  preserved, 
which  cannot  be  admired  as  painting. 

Among  the  many  celebrated  painters,  it  is  cMnM 
sufficient  to  mention  the  name  of  Polygnotus,  p^*"^ 
who  received  the  thanks  of  the  council  of  the 
Amphyctions  in  a  public  decree,  which  entitled 
him  to  have  his  expenses  defrayed  wherever  he 
travelled,  for  having  painted  gratis  the  stonr  of 
the  Trojan  war,  in  one  of  the  porticos  of  A- 
thens ;  ApoUodorus,  who  invented  the  enchant- 
ing art  of  painting  in  clear-obscure;  before 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  there  was  not  a  pic- 
ture which  was  thought  worthy  of  attention, 
Zeuxis,  who  having  become  wealthy,  made  pre- 
sents of  his  works,  Became^  as  he  haughtily 
tfiey  were  itwaluable ; .  Parrhasius,  whom 
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Zeuxis,  it  is  said,  o^llowed  to  be  his  superior; 
^fter  having  been  deceived  by  a  curtain  which 
he  hod  painted ;  Pamphilu?,  who  was  the  first 
that  added  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  to  the 
^  of  painting,  and  required  a  talent  yearly 
from  his  pupils ;  Timanthes,  whp  became  &* 
mous  from  his  celebrated  picture  of  Iphigeoia^ 
in  which  he  drew  a  veil  over  the  figure  oiAgar^ 
m^mnqn,  whose  ^ief  was  too  great  for  expires- 
sion;   Apellea,  the  scholar  of  Pamphilus  and 
painter  of  Alexander,  who  exposed  his  worka 
to  public  view,  that  he  might  profit  by  the  re- 
markis  of  passengers;  and  Protp^nes,  the  rival 
of  Apelles,  who  praised  him  highly,  but  with 
this  addition,  that  he  did  not  know  haw  to  lay  down 
Ids  pencil ;  that  is  to  say,  he  offended  by  being 
too  minyte  and  correct. 
^^         The  honours  and  rewards  which  were  lavish- 
ed upon  artists,  were  undoubtedly  the  best  in- 
struments for  inciting  them  to  improve  their 
^nius,  and  Athens  can  only  be  reproached  witl\ 
Lving  carried  them  to  excess.    The  more  they 
were  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
more  ought  they  to  have  felt  that  superiority 
which  accompanies  a  life  of  virtue ;  the  per-r 
forming  of  noble  actionsi,  and  every  kina  of 
solid  merit,  which,  instead  of  serving  only  to 
9inuse  the  people,  should  help  to  improve  their 
understandings,  and  j^cure  their  happiness.  But 
when  these  agreeitble  accomplishments  are  pre- 
ferred to  all  others ;  when  they  ^wallow  up  the 
rewards  due  to  essential  services ;  when  they 
exliaust  the  wealtli  which  is  wanted  for  the 
support  of  the  nation ;  when  there  is  such  ^ 
value  set  upon  them  as  to  make  every  thing 
9lse  tp  be  looked  upoi)  with  disd$tin ;  ^hen  Qiich 
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lals,    principles,    laws,    and   gov^nment,   are 
dueatened  with  a  total  overthrow. 

This  the  Athenians  sadly  experienced.  At 
the  time  when  they  were  only  engaged  in  ad- 
miringf  statues,  pictures,  and  pumic  shows, 
Phryne  the  courtesan,  mistress  of  Praxitiles, 
and  of  many  others,  had  the  effrontery  to  un-r 
dertake  to  rebuild  the  city  of  Thebes,  upon  . 
condition  that  she  might  affix  the  following  in- 
scription, Thebes  was  destroyed  by  Alexander^ 
and  rebuilt  by  Phryne.  Zeuxis,  dressed  in  purple 
and  gold,  made  a  pompous  display  of  his  pride 
at  the  Olympic  games.  Parrnasius  insolently 
presented  himself  to  public  view  with  a  crown 
of  gold  upon  his  head,  about  the  time  that  So? 
crates  ana  Phocion  drank  the  hemlock. 

One  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  manners  .   The 
of  ancient  Greece,  is  the  importance  which  was  "ISSS* 
attached  to  music.    It  was  in  some  deffpee  inter-  ^  ""^ 
woven  in  the  constitution,  and  even  had  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  laws.     The  austere  Spartans 
were  so  attentive  to  music,  and  considered  it  as 
an  object  of  so  great  importance,  tha):  every  in- 
novation was  strictly  foroidden.    Plato  defends 
the  necessity  of  this  law,  for  which  I  can  assign 
no  motive,  but  the  acute   sensibility  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  strong  impression  wnich  was 
made  upon  them  by  harmony. 

They  had  experienced  the  advantages  of  its  mi  qt^, 
harmony,  in  civilizing  the  people,  and  soften- 
ing their  savage  manners,  rousing  their  cou- 
ra^  in  battle,  inspiring  the  love  of  virtue,  and 
animating  them  to  the  performance  of  noble 
actions,  by  celebrating  the  praises  of  great 
men;  for  music  and  poetry,  going  hand  in 
hand,  conduce  to  that  purpose.    In  one  word*. 
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music  became  an  essential  part  in  the  educa-i 
tion  of  youth.  That  grave  and  judicious  au- 
thor Poiybius  takes  notice,  that  it  was  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  Arcadians  in  particular,  that,  by 
the  neglect  of  it,  one  of  their  cities  Cypsetha 
became  noted  for  its  ferocity  and  barbarity,  of 
which,  till  the  time  of  that  omission,  there  had 
«been  but  few  examples.  Plutarch,  after  the 
most  £unous  philosophers,  represents  music  as 
an  excellent  means  of  soothmg  the  passions, 
and  regulating  the  heart  and  temper ;  but  he 
speaks  of  a  manly,  simple,  and  majestic  music, 
which  had  none  of  that  effeminate  Ucentious* 
ness  with  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  reproach 
the  theatres  in  their  days.  The  principles 
should  be  suited  to  poetry  and  dancmg,  bodi 
the  one  and  the  other  bemg  cmnmrehended  in 
the  general  idea  of  music.  The  Romans  leffc 
an  ait  to  their  slaves  which  the  Greeks  held  in 
such  estimation. 
Ancient  At  first  the  lyTc  had  only  three  strings.  In 
the  reign  of  Philip,  Timotheus  incr^ts^  them 
to  eleven,  to  which  others  were  afterwards 
added.  It  is  a  doubt  among  the  learned,  whe* 
ther  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  coutu 
ierpoint^  or  with  pieces  of  music  in  different 
parts  performed  together.  Their  music  was 
dividea  into  eighteen  tones,  which  they  dis« 
tinguished  by  so  many  particular  characters. 
The  gamut,  which  was  invented  by  Guido  d' A« 
rezzo  in  the  eleventh  ^century,  has  greatly  &ci« 
litated  the  -art ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  things,  the  Modems  seem  greatly  to  ex- 
cel the  Ancients.  The  work  of  M.  Burette, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
I^ttres,  vol.  v.,  may  be  consulted  for  inforoMU 
tion  on  this  subject. 
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THE  ART  OF  WAR. 

The  improvement  of  the  fine  arts  did  not  re«  Art  «£  war. 
tard  the  progress  of  that  of  war.  The  many 
victories  gained  by  the  Greeks  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  discipline  of  the  troops  and  the  abili* 
ties  of  their  generals.  I  shall  examine  some 
particulars  relating  to  their  forces^  for  it  is  of 
consequence  to  l^ve  an  idea  of  the  springs 
which  produced  such  important  events,  and 
decided  the  fate  of  kingdoms. 

Citizens  bom  to  defend  their  country  neces^ 
sarily  form  her  armies.  A  republican  spirit,  a 
love  of  glory  and  liberty,  naturally  produce 
heroes.  A  Spartan  served  in  the  field  from 
the  age  of  thirty  to  sixty,  while  the  jouth  and 
aged  guarded  the  city,  where  they  lived  hard-* 
er  than  their  fellow-citizens  who  were  with  the 
army«  "War  alone  served  a  little  to  sofiten  the 
austerity  of  that  people,  who  had  it  in  view  in 
all  their  institutions  ;  and  Lycurgus  found  the 
.  secret  of  making  it  a  pleasure  to  them.  As  to 
the  Athenians,  mey  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  republic,  by  taking  a  solemn  oath  at  the 
age  or  eighteen,  and  carried  arms  till  they  were 
sixty.  Men  who  fight  for  their  wives,  child- 
dren,  and  property,  and,  what  is  still  more, 
for  their  liberty,  ought  to  be  superior  to  the 
generality  of  military  men ;  but  wnat  is  it  that 
a  sense  of  honour  and  a  well  disciplined  army 
cannot  efiect  among  the  Modems  ? 

When  the  wars  continued  long,  and  were  Psjoftu 
.  carried  on  at  a  distance,  it  became  necessary  to    *"***^ 
provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops.    Pe- 
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rides  fixed  the  pay  of  the  army  ;  the  foot 
soldier  had  four  oDoli,  the  horseman  a  drach- 
ma,  the  sailor  three  oboli.*  The  Spartans 
were  seen  to  serve  in  Asia,  in  the  pay  of  the 
Petsians. 
AfiMdrdie  '  The  arms  of  the  Grecians  were,  a  helmet, 

^^'^^^  Cuirass,  huckler,  sword,  lance,  javelin,  bow  and 
arrows,  which  were  all  improved  hy  time  and 
experience.  Iphicmtes,  an  Athenian,  reduced 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  buckler,  and  length- 
ened the  swords  and  lances  }  he  had  cuirasses 
made  of  flax,  steeped  in  vinegar  mixed  with 
salt,  which  it  was  said  were  better  than  those 
made  of  iron ;  but  this  is  not  easily  to  be  con- 
ceived. He  constantly  exercised  his  troops  to 
military  evolutions,  and  that  important  part  of 
their  duty  was  much  improved. 
Cvnhf  and     The  greatest  strength  of  the  Grecian  armies 

™^«*n^-  consisted  in  infantry.  They  had  given  up 
their  chariots  which  were  formerly  so  common, 
yet  so  useless,  or  rather  dangerous.  Their 
cavalry,  which,  for  want  of  horses,  were  but 
few  in  number,  fought  in  good  order.  TTiey 
knew  nothing  of  either  saddles,  stirrup,  or 
boots,  and  they  could  do  without  them.  \Vhat 
is  told  of  the  Numidians  is  astonishing  ;  for  it 
is  said  they  could  manage  their  horses  perfect- 
ly, without  either  bit  or  bridle.  So  much  is  it 
in  the  power  of  habit  and  industry  to  supply 
the  want  of  those  helps,  which  we  think  aoso- 
lutely  necessary. 
Art      .  During  the  war  which  Sparta  carried  on  a- 

rfri««M-  gainst  the  Messenians,  the  city  of  Ithome,  from 


*  FiTepcnce  one-iix(h.      Sevenpence  three  iluthings.     Tbrccpfon  * 
•eTen-eigblhs. 
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its  bein^  situated  upon  a  mountain,  held  out  a 
sie^  ol  nineteen  years.  The  art  of  war  was 
at  that  time  in  its  infancy.  In  proportion  as 
the  Greeks  became  more  enlightened,  and  the 
people  reflected  upon  their  interest,  they  made 
rapid  progress  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  that 
subject ;  the  choosing  proper  situations  for  en- 
camping, excellent  dispositions  for  action,  skil- 
ful manceuvres,  the  secrets  of  the  attack  and 
defence  of  places,  were  no  lon^r  unknown. 
They  made  use  of  all  sorts  of  warlike  machines ; 
catapultae,  bdlistae,  moving  towers,  tortoises, 
battering  rams,  of  which  it  is  easy  to  find  de- 
scriptions. "We  need  only  read  tne  history  of 
the  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Syracuse  to  make  us 
conceive  the  resources  which  the  ancients  de- 
rived from  genius  and  courage. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat,  that  the  maintenance  Mctn* 
of  discipline,  rewards  and  punishments,  the  love  "'eS^? 
of  glory,  and  the  dread  of  shame,  were  the 
principal  causes  which  gave  the  Greeks  a  su- 
periority over  their  enemies*  They  spared 
no  pains  to  render  their  people  invincible. 
Though  the  Spartans  were  accustomed  to  de- 
spise death  from  their  infancy,  yet  they  wore 
red  clothes  when  they  went  to  war,  to  prevent 
the  blood  from  being  seen  to  flow  from  their 
wounds;  Natiu^  should  be  assisted  in  every 
thing.  Sometimes  things  which  are  apparently 
of  but  little  consequence  produce  great  effects. 
What  is  it  that  hope  and  fear,  the  two  great 
movers  of  the  human  heart,  cannot  effect  when 
guided  by  prudence  ? 


S5S  THBmSTORT 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  GREECE- 


CHAPTER  II. 


POETRY. 


A  DELICATE  taste,  a  lively  imagination,  a  fer- 
tility of  genius,  a  rich  harmonious  language, 
eminent  abilities  excited  by  the  most  ardent 
emulation,  all  together  contributed  to  make  the 
Greeks,  in  point  of  learning,  the  masters  and 
models  of  tne  whole  world.  Their  incompa- 
table  language,  universally  flexible,  and  fit  to 
embellish  every  subject,  had,  under  the  pen  of 
Homer,  united  grace,  strength,  and  majesty, 
and  was  worthy  either  to  celebrate  the  praises 
of  Jupiter  or  of  Venus ;  which,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  evidently  proves  that  there  were 
good  writers  before  the  time  of  Homer ;  for 
languages  arje  formed  but  very  slowly,  and 
can  be  improved  only  by  the  labours  of  the 
learned. 
omb  and  Poetry  has  almost  always  been  prior  to  every 
J^^  other  kind  of  learning,  which  is  imdoubtedly 
owing  to  its  being  the  produce  of  sentiment 
and  mncy,  two  faculties  of  the  mind  always 
employed  before  reason.  Sensible  minds  are 
led,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  to  sing,  tbeir  plea- 
sures, their  happiness,  the  ^ods  whom  they  a- 
dore,  the  heroes  they  admire,  and  the  events 
they  wish  to  have  engraven  upon  their  me- 
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moiies.  Accordingly,  poetlry  has  been  culti- 
vated in -all  sava^  nations.  The  warmth  of 
the  passions  has  been  of  great  use  in  promot- 
ing this  delightful  art,  but  the  cause  oi  huma- 
nity has  often  given  a  subject  for  the  song  of 
the  poet.  The  intention  of  the  tliad  of  Ho- 
mer was  to  stifle  that  discord  which  prevailed 
in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  and,  by  exhibiting 
a  view  of  the  noble  deeds  of  their  ancestors, 
to  inspire  them  with  a  passion  for  performing 
heroic  actions.  If  the  milder  virtues  had  been 
known  at  that  time,  it  is  probable  they  had 
likewise  been  celebrated  by  Horner^ 

The  drama,  which  was  invented  in  the  time  ivagedy; 
of  Solon,  bad  its  source  from  the  poenls  of 
Homer.  Actions  which  gave  pleasure  to  the 
reader,  received  additional  charms  by  being 
introduced  upon  the  stage,  and  were  accom- 
panied with  eminent  advantages.  JSschylus, 
who  was  the  real  father  of  tragedy,  for  the 
farces  of  Thespis  do  not  deserve  that  name, 
employed  terror  and  pity  to  affect  the  human 
heart.  He  lived  at  the  time  of  the  invasion 
by  Xerxes,  and  his  pieces  were  filled  with  ex- 
pressions of  hatred  against  tyranny.  Sophocles 
made  his  appearance  before  the  aeath  of  .S^ 
chylus,  ana  not  only  disputed  with  him,  but 
carried  from  him  the  prize  of  merit,  by  ren- 
dering  tragedy  more  interesting,  by  the  regu- 
larity of  nis  plots,  and  the  efevation  of  nis 
style.  Euripides,  who  was  his  rival,  intro- 
duced that  pnilosophy  which  brines  morals  in^ 
to  action,  and  inspires  the  mind  with  a  love  of 
virtue. 

We  can  scarcely  believe,  that  the  principal  ito  vm. 
view  of  these  poets  was  to  correct  the  passions, 
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by  affecting  the  heart  with  pathetic  subjects  ; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  while  they  sought  the 
approbation  of  the  spectators,  they  c<»iveyed 
most  admirable  instructions  to  the  audience, 
without  making  use  of  expressions  which  could 
€M>mipt  the  hearts,  or  injure  the  morak  of  the 
people.    How  greatly  useful  would  theatnca] 
representations  prove,  if  such  alluring  plea* 
sures  were  cmly  employed  as  a  vehicle  K>r  c<m* 
veying  noble  and  virtuous  sentiments! 
Comedy.       Comedy  in  purticular  may  be  made  one  of 
the  best  schools  for  society,  by  exposing  vice 
to  ridicule.    It  is  inconceivable  how  the  Athe* 
nians  could  bestow  such  applause,  as  they  did, 
upon  the  indecent  buffooneries  of  Aristophanes, 
alter  having  acquired  a  rehsh  for  the  moral 
lessons  of  their  tragic  poets.    They  ahnost  im- 
puted to  Euripides  as  a  crime,  the  having  put 
the  following  expression  into  the  mouth  of 
Hippolytus:    My   tongue  has  pronounced  the 
oatn^  but  my  heart  does  not  approve;  though 
the  oath  to  which  he  alludes  seems  to  be  op- 
posite to  his  duty.     Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
they  permitted  the  characters  of  their  gods, 
as  well  as  the  government,  their  magistrates 
and  Socrates,  to  be  ridiculed  upon  the  stage, 
in  pieces  which  were  equally  an  insult  to  reli- 
gion and  common  decency.    The  old  comedy 
was  of  most  unbridled  Ucentiousness,  aacrificin? 
ever^  thing  to  satire  ;  and  what  we  have  stiO 
remaining  of  Aristophanes  is,  in  that  respect, 
a  disgrace  to  Athens.    Middle  comedy,  wnich 
sprung  up  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
only  disguised  the  names,  and  insulted  the 
persons,    which   rather  whetted    than   extin- 
guished the  malignity  of  the  people.     But  at 
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lasrt  Alexander  checked  this  insolent  licentioits^ 
ness.  The  nem  comedy  described  the  manners, 
without  offending  particular  persons,  by  pre- 
senting a  mirror,  as  Boileau  expresses  it,  in 
which  every  one  might  see  a  picture  of  him*- 
self,  laugh  at  his  own  irregularities,  and,  in  an 
agreeable  manner,  learn  to  correct  his  errors. 
We  cannot  too  much  regpret  the  loss  of  the 
works  of  Menander,  who  shone  eminently  in 
this  boundless  field,  since  we  know  that  the 
taste  of  Terence  was  formed  from  his  writing. 

We  must  be  as  zealous  idolizers  of  ^.ntimiity 
as  Madam  Dacier,  not  to  allow  that  the  Mo- 
dems are  greatly  superior  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
dramatic  art.  tVhile  we  acknowledge  them  to 
have  been  our  masters,  let  us  not  hoodwink  our 
reason  so  far  as  to  offer  incense  to  their  faults, 
at  the  expense  of  the  justice  we  owe  to  their 
rivals.  The  amazing*  number  of  dramatic  pro- 
ductions of  the  Ancients,  serves  only  to  prove 
that  they  were  not  very  delicate,  either  m  the 
conduct  or  composition  of  their  pieces.  It  is 
said  that  Sophocles  wrote  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty.  , 

The  violent  rage  which  the  Athenians  had 
for  public  spectacles ;  the  rewards  which  they 
adjudged  to  their  poets ;  the  honour  of  being 
declared  in  public  to  be  superior  to  their  rivals ; 
contributed  to  accelerate  the  process  of  that 
engaging  art.  It  requires  ages  before  good 
taste  can  be  brought  to  take  place  of  the  clown- 
ish farces  of  our  progenitors.  Athens  very  soon 
had  her  Sophocles  and  her  Euripides ;  and,  in 
some  degree,  the  care  of  the  tneatre,  among 
that  frivolous  people,  was  made  a  business  of 
the  state.     We  might  approve  of  this,  if  their 
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sole  object  had  been  to  improve  their  manneri 
•  but  Aristophanes,  and  others  of  his  stamp,  -wei 
authorizea  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  peoph 
"What  idea  can  we  form  of  that  state  ivhen 
buffoons  have  a  privilege  to  insult  virtue,  ani 
a  power  to  make  the  people  rise  up  in  rebel- 
Uon  against  her  ? 
otbarkinib      All  the  Other  kinds  of  poetry,  the  lyric,  ele- 
poetry,    giac,  epigrammatic,  and  pastond,  have  likewise 
.  come  to  us  from  the  Greeks,  and  have  all  beea 
improved  by  the  Romans.   That  genius  should 
profit  by  the  models  of  antiquity,  b^r  attend- 
ing to  their  imperfections,  and  imitating  th&i 
beauties  with  better  taste,  is  nothing  surpris- 
ing. 


IlISTOHY. 

HiitatT    The  knowledge  of  history  is  one  of  the  great- 
1^3^^*  est  advantages  we  have  derived  from  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greeks.    Confused  heaps 
of  facts  collected  without  method ;  traditions, 
frequently  ridiculous,    handed  down  without 
knowing  through  what  channel  they  passed, 
served  mstead  of  annals  to  the  different  nations 
of  antiquity,  which  could  only  keep  the  peopk 
longer  m  a  state  of  barbarous  ignorance,  till 
the  art  of  writing  became  universal,  and  some 
learned,  dili^nt  authors,  collected,  examined, 
and  arranged  historical  materials,  to  form  an 
interesting  collection  of  instruction.    Thougli 
some  fables  must  have  crept  into  works  of  this 
kind,  when  the  writers  are  obliged  to  include 
the  history  of  ancient  times,  of  which  no  mo- 
numents remain,  yet  there  are  precious  truths 
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^tili  to  be  found ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  not  less 
^valuable,  we  learn,  even  from  these  fables,  to 
l^^suspend  our  judgment,  and  to  raise  doubts 
.  ^which  are  necessary  to  make  us  inquire  where 
^ithe  truth  lies.  Ihe  errors  of  the  ancients, 
•  after  having  for  a  long  time  misled  credulous 
dispositions,  at  last  produced  rules  of  criti- 
|-  cisni  by  which  we  ought  to  guard  against  mis- 
^  takes. 

r  ^   Herodotus  of  Halicamassus,  a  cit^  pf  Caria,  Herodociu. 
^Js  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  history;   he 
^\  was  bom  a  few  years  before  the  expedition  of 
!'  Xerxes  into  Greece.    His  history  begins  with 
";  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  ends  with  the  sea-en- 
'^  gs^ement  at  Mycale.     His  digressions,  which 
relate  to  the  Egyptians  and  omer  people,  are 
in  a  great  measure,  fabulous,  because  he  trusts 
ed  to  the  traditions  of  the  priests ;  and  it  must 
be  owned,  that  he  is  not  always  to  be  depend  .- 
,  ed  on  in    his  relation  of  circumstances  which 
'   happened  in  his  own  time  ;  he  was  too  fond  of 
\  the  marvellous  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
truth.    We  find  him  uttering  a  niunber  of 
3plenjdid  falsities,  with  an  air  of  candour  which 
^  has  brought  the  scandalous  reproach  of  false- 
hood upon  Greece,  Grcecia  mendax.   If  he  does 
;   not  always  prove  their  truth,  he  seems  to  be- 
'    lieve  them  nimself ;  yet,  when  compared  with 
our  ancient  writers  of  chronicles,  not  only  for 
^    the  method,  but  for  the  matter,  he  deserves 
the  highest  encomiums.  ^ 

It  was  the  desire  of  that  historian  to  please 
the  Greeks  by  flattering  their  credulous  vani- 
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ty.  Reading  his  history  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  afterwards  at  one  of  the  most  spl^idid 
festivab  of  Athens,  procured  him  universal  ap- 
plause«  Thucydides,  who  was  then  young, 
nappened  to  be  present,  and,  being  transported 
with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  melted  into  tears, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  theatrical  representation  ; 
which  proof  of  genius  and  sensibility  being 
observed  by  the  author,  he  advised  the  £ather 
of  the  young  man  to  cultivate  such  promi^ng 
parts  with  au  possible  attention.  A  single  ex- 
ample is  often  sufficient,  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  to  rouse  a  superior  genius,  and  to  direct 
its  future  course. 
iimcyduies.  From  that  time  Thucydides  dedicated  his 
attention  to  study,  and,  while  he  served  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  his  mind  was  constantly 
taken  up  with  the  thoughts  of  writing  its  his- 
tory. He  examined  every  thing;  he  collect- 
ed materials,  and  made  accurate  notices,  of 
every  transaction.  A  twenty  years  banishm^it 
afforded  him  sufficient  leisure  to  execute  his 
purpose ;  and  at  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, upon  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants, 
he  put  the  last  nand  to  that  excellent  work, 
which  comprehends  the  history  of  the  twenty- 
one  first  years  of  the  war.  The  gravity  of  his 
style,  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  evi- 
dently show  that  he  was  more  solicitous  to  in- 
struct than  to  please  his  readers. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  who  has  heexk 
praised  as  a  good  historian  and  excellent  cri- 
tic, in  drawing  a  parallel  between  Herodotus 
and  Thycydides,  gives  the  preference  to  the 
first,  for  reasons  which  I  cannot  think  worthy 
of  either  a   critic   or  historian.     He  blames 
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Thucydide$  for  the  choice  of  his  subject,  and 
the  melancholy  spectacles  which  he  presents  to 
the  view  of  tne  reader,  for  the  want  of  epi- 
sodes and  digressions,  and  for  the  severity  of 
his  censures;  but  he  ought  rather  to  have 
found  fault  with  both  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides  for  having  introduced  ao  many  orations 
into  their  histories,  from  a  desire  to  embellisdi 
than,  though  the  strict  truth  should  thereby 
be  sacrific^. 

Xenophon  and  Ctesias^  of  whom  we  have  al-  Xenophon. 
ready  made  particular  mention,  though  young- 
er, were  cotemporaries  of  Thucydides.  Beside 
the  Cyropeedia,  and  the  expedition  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  Xeno{>hon  continued  the  Grecian 
history  from  the  time  that  Alcibiades  returned 
to  Athens.  He  appears  often  too  credulous 
for  a  pliilosopher  aud  the  disciple  of  Socrates, 
but  he  2iad  an  infinite  respect  tor  religicm. 

Polyliius  of  Megalopolis,  the  pupil  of  Philo-  PoiyUus. 
paemen,  and  friend  of  the  great  Scipio,  de- 
serves to  be  preferred  to  all  the  Greek,  and 
most  of  the  Latin  historians.  Of  his  Universal 
ITistory^  which  contained  the  whole  transac- 
tions that  happened  from  the  beginning  of  the 
^second  Funic  war  till  the  reduction  of  Maee- 
donia,  there  are  <mly  his  first  five  books,  with 
some  fragments,  remaining.  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
Ucaroassus  says,  that  the  reading  of  Polybius 
is  intolerable,  because  he  does  not  know  how 
to  arrange  his  words.  This  critic  was  fond  of 
fine  phrases,  and  certainty  preferred  words  to 
things ;  but  Brutus  studied  Polybius  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 

Hie  Roman  antiquities,  which  were  written  nioiwaiiu 
by  I>ionysius  of  Haticamassus,  in  4he  time  of  u^^^ 
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Au^stus,  is  a  work  which  has  been  highly 
praised,  and  contains  much  interesting  matter 
upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  ancient 
Rome ;  but  the  critic  discovers  all  the  preju- 
dices of  a  superstitious  Greek,  anxious  to  give 
a  Grecian  origin  to  every  thing  valuable.  His 
eleven  first  books  which  time  has  spared,  come 
no  lower  than  the  three  hundred  and  twelfth 
year  of  Rome ;  the  other  nine  are  entirely  lost. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  who  copied  Ctesias,  and 
has  not  been  much  credited,  as  we  formerly 
observed,  lived  in  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus. His  Historical  Library^  of  which  there 
remains  only  fifteen  books,  goes  as  fieir  back  as 
the  fabulous  ages,  even  to  the  origin  of  the 
world,  and  comes  down  as  low  as  the  invasion 
of  the  Gauls.  This  author,  who  travelled  for 
instruction,  too  much  resembles  those  travel- 
lers who  are  totally  ignorant  of  philosophy,  and 
whose  Ues  or  creduUty  have  filled  their  histo- 
ries with  doubts  and  perplexity. 
]Plntvd^  There  is  not  a  Greek  historian  whose  histo- 
ry can  be  read  with  more  advantage  than  Plu- 
tarch, the  cotemporary  of  Nero,  because  be 
brings  his  readers  acquainted  with  men,  but 
more  particularly  with  celebrated  characters ; 
and  because  his  writings  are  animated  with 
sound  morality.  He  is  sometimes  mistaken, 
but  he  never  fails  to  engage  and  instruct. 


BLOQUENCB. 


*^'*'^J|^  Before  the  time  of  Pericles,  Athens  had  her 
Atheofc  declaimers,  for  the  oratorical  pulpit  was  be- 
come an  open  theatre  for  the  pursuits  of  lesd 
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and  ambition  ;  nevertheless,  the  origin  of  true 
eloquence,  which  to  the  art  of  convincing  by 
reason,  unites  the  talent  of  persuading  by  sen- 
timent, was  ascribed  to  Pericles.  Eloquence 
could  not  fail  to  flourish  in  a  city  where  fame 
and  fortune  were  sure  to  follow  popular  ap- 
plause ;  where  it  acquired  a  power  in  all  deli- 
berations, even  those  of  the  republic,  and  where 
the  most  eloquent  man  became  likewise  the 
most  powerful. 

Let  us  not,  then,  be  surprised,  that  Demos-  Demoidie' 
thenes,  actuated  by  these  motives,  made  such  "^ 
extraordinary  efforts  to  excel  in  this  pursuit. 
The  weakness  of  his  voice,  and  a  defect  in  his 
pronunciation,  occasioned  his  being  hissed  up- 
on his  first  attempt  to  speak  in  public.  A  come- 
dian toivhom,  in  aespair,he  lamented  his  misfor- 
tune, comforted  him ,  by  saying,  that  he  could  find 
an  easy  remedy.  He  made  him  rehearse  some 
verses,  \^hich  he  himself  afterwards  repeated, 
with  suich  energy  and  grace,  that  Demosthe- 
nes found  they  had  a  quite  different  effect.  This 
experiment  convinced  the  young  orator,  that 
his  success  in  a  great  measure  depended  upon 
action.  He  therefore  built  himself  a  vault,  where 
he  could  practise  without  relaxation  or  disturbi- 
ance  for  months  together.  Sometimes,  that  he 
might  accustom  himself  to  noise,  he  went  and 
declaimed  upon  the  sea-shore ;  at  other  times, 
on  purpose  to  loosen  his  tongue,  he  spoke  with 
small  stones  in  his  mouth,  while  walking  or 
climbing.  What  is  it  that  the  love  of  labour, 
joined  to  ambition,  is  not  able  to  accomplish  ? 
Demosthenes  got  the  better  of  nature,  and,  by 
bisf  eloquence,  ruled  as  he  pleased.  JCschines 
shrunk  in  his  presence.  Neither  Demades  nor 
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Fhocion  cbuld  oppose  him:  the  thunder  of 
his  eloquence  earned  all  hefore  him,  and  was 
more  ^aded  by  Philip  than  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  Athens. 

^'•en^f^  The  corruption  of  oratory  has  been  ascribed 
to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  preferred  a  fkmd 
style  to  the  powerful  warmth  of  hb  predeces- 
sors ;  but  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  that  the 
famous  Isocrates  should  be  looked  upon  as  the 
model  of  that  bad  taste.  Cicero  somewhere  calls 
him  a  great  otetor ;  but,  in  another  place,  says, 
that  his  kind  of  eloquence  was  better  calculat- 
ed for  ornament  than  action ;  it  was  therefore 
banished  frcNU  the  bar,  and  confined  to  the 
schools.^  Isocrates  was  only  remarkable  for  a 
cold  inanimate  elegance ;  he  never  moves  the 
reader  he  harangues.  As  he  was  deficient  in 
action,  his  application  was  dedicated  to  compo- 
sition and  the  teaching  of  rhetoric,  by  which 
he  gained  a  considerable  fortune.  It  is  said 
that  Demosthenes  learnt  of  imother  person,  be- 
cause he  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  fees  which 
were  demanded  by  Isocrates. 
The         When  oratory  was  in  esteem,  there  were  mas- 

"'^^^  ters  who  stepped  forth  to  teach  the  art,  and,  in 
general,  the  sophists  set  themselves  up  as  rhe^ 
toricians :  their  example  and  precepts  could  not 
fail  to  prove  contagious.  Instead  of  following 
the  prmciples  of  truth  and  nature,  they  taught 
their  pupils  to  alter  tbe  appearance  of  every 
thing ;  to  change  little  into  great ;  to  nve  tte 
colour  of  truth  to  falsehood ;  to  take  eiuier  side 
of  a  question  indifierently,  and  to  dazzle  by 
delusions  which  could  make  no  lasting  impres- 

•  Orit41. 
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sion.  A  philosopher  such  as  Aristolie,  or  aa 
orator  like  Cicero,  was  wanting,  to  establish 
sound  oratory.  £ven  at  this  day  there  is  no« 
thing  but  the  study  of  excellent  models,  fire- 
^uent  practice,  ana,  above  all,  genius  and  abi^ 
hties,  which  can  make  true  orators.  Eloauence 
should  be  studied  in  the  Philippics,  ana  such 
other  masterpieces.  The  taste  may  be  guided 
by  good  rules,  but  good  models  give  a  form 
and  a  soul. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  THE  GREEKS. 
CHAPTER  in. 


PmLOSOPHY. 


Wheh  the  minds  of  men  are  set  in  motion,     i^ 
and  they  are  led  by  curiosity,  emulation,  or  any  "^'jj^^jf" 
other  motive,  to  dedicate  their  attention  to  torn  ibr  dw 
study,  it  is  impossible  that  all  can  pursue  the 
same  tract ;  so  that  if  the  belles-ktires  have  an 
invincible  attraction  for  some,  there  are  others 
no  less  delighted  with  the  sciences.    A  passion 
for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  a  love  of  search- 
ing  after  truth,  show  thonselves  even  in  the 
train  of  the  Muses.  When  the  pleasures  derived 
from  reason  begin  to  be  relished,  those  of  the 
imagination  lose  their  influence  upon  those  se- 
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rious  active  minds  who  prefer  the  soUd  to  the 
agreeahle,  or  rather  who  find  what  is  agreeable 
in  the  discovery  of  truth.    Man,  society,  and 
nature,  present  to  them  an  immense  field  for 
reflection  and  inquiry :  they  embrace  philoso* 
phy,  because  there  alone  can  they  find  the  gra^ 
tification  of  their  desires. 
Puvuifei       The  first  philosophers  were  sages  who  chief- 
tbefi^phi-ly  dedicated  their  attention  to  the  study  and 
^**°***^  practice  of  morality.    What  could  best  secure 
the  happiness  of  individuals  or  of  the  state,  was 
the  subject  of  their  meditations  ;  their  deepest 
contemplations  related  to  that  object ;  they  were 
unacquainted  with  vain  subtilties  and  conten- 
tions about  words,  or  with  a  passion  for  sup- 
Sorting  different  systems  and  sects,  which  pro- 
uced  such  numberless  errors  and  extravagan- 
cies, when  sense  was  forsaken  for  intellectual 
causes,  and  the  love  of  truth  was  sacrificed  to 
opinion.     They  afterwards  lost  themselves  in 
different  hypotneses  on  the  origin  of  the  world, 
the  first  cause,  the  supreme  good,  &c.  &c.  Wis- 
dom evaporated  in  idle  reveries  and  endless  so- 
phistry.   What  was  said  to  Thales  of  Miletus, 
Dy  a  good  woman,  who  saw  him  fall  while  con- 
templating the  stars,  may  be  applied  to  most  of 
the  ancient  philosophers.   Haw  should  you  hum 
the  heavens^  said  she,  when  you  do  not  see  what  is 
at  your  feet? 
Theimiie      The  Grcciau  philosophy  was  divided  into 
"^JSl!"  *^^  branches,  the  Ionic  and  Italian  sects  j  both 
of  which  were  subdivided  into  several  others. 
Thales,  the  cotemporary  of  Solon,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  first,  and  Pythagoras  the  chief  of 
the  seqond.    I  shall  only  speak  as  an  historian, 
and  mention  the  most  celebrated  philosophers^ 
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but  in  a  few  words,  confining  myself  to  what  is 
most  interesting. 

Pythagoras  deserves  to  be  ranked  first,  be-  PytW""*- 
cause  he  laboured  efiectually  in  the  cause  of 
morals.  It  was  not  in  the  time  of  Numa,  as 
numbers  have  supposed,  but  in  that  of  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  about  nve  hundred  and  forty  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  that  that  great  man 
did  so  much  honour  to  Greece,  ana  so  much 
good  to  Italy.  He  was  believed  to  be  a  native 
of  Samos,  and  having  heard  the  reasonings  of 
a  philosopher  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
immediately  devoted  himself,  in  a  kind  of  en- 
thusiasm,  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  tra- 
velled into  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Chaldea,  and  pro- 
bably as  far  as  the  Indies,  in  quest  of  know- 
ledge. Though  a  geometrician  and  astrono*. 
mer,  he  looked  upon  virtue  as  the  first  of  the 
sciences,  and  was  persuaded  that  he  was  bom 
to  make  proselytes^  After  having  taught  some 
time  in  Greece,  he  went  into  that  part  of  Italy 
which  is  called  Magna  Grcecia^  because  of  the 
colonies  by  which  it  was  peopled.  Crotona,  Me- 
tapontum,  and  Tarentum,  were  the  places  in 
which  he  chiefly  resided.  Here  he  did  not  shut 
himself  up  in  the  shade  of  his  closet,  but  open- 
ly harangued  in  the  cause  of  virtue  to  reform 
the  manners  of  the  people.  Crotona,  a  place 
noted  for  debauchery,  very  soon  changed  its  ap- 
pearance.  A  reformation  took  place ;  the  wo- 
men stript  themselves  of  their  ornaments,  and 
the  marriage  vow  became  inviolably  sacred. 
Several  other  towns  of  Italy  likewise  followed 
the  instructions  of  the  philosopher,  and  were 
governed  by  his  counsels.  One  of  his  maxims 
was,   that   there  were  but  five  things  which 
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ought  to  be  combated ;  the  diseases  of  the  bo^ 
dy,  the  ignorance  of  the  mind,  the  passions  of 
the  heart,  sedition  in  cities,  and  discord  in  pri- 
vate families. 
Hit  metiiod     Hc  Uvcd  in  the  same  society  with  his  disci- 
fern^hi.  pies,  md  made  them  submit  to  a  kind  of  novi- 
^^^^3^  ciate,  for  at  least  two  years,  and  some  for  five, 
during  which  time  they  were  to  learn  in  silence, 
without  being  entitled  to  inquire  the  reason  of 
his  doctrines,  because  he  did  not  ima^ne  they 
were  capable  of  reasoning  until  they  had  im- 
bibed good  principles.  He  taught  them  to  rea- 
son, by  making  them  acquainted  with  geome- 
^-  tty;  without  wnich  they  could  not  discover  a 
.»^adk  or  impostor.    Whatever  he  said  was  re- 
'  'ceived  as  an  oracle.     The  master  said  so^  was 
sufficient  to  stop  the  mouths  of  his  scholars. 
Did  he  then  order  a  blind  submission,  or  did 
he  dispel  their  doubts  by  persuasion  ?  The  tme 
philosopher  can  never  think  of  tyrannizing  over 
the  hmnan  mind,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  a 
geometrician  would  desire  to  be  believed  upon 
his  word. 
H»j«j^     His  doctrine  of  the  divinity  was  excellent^ 
diTiaity.  He  taught  the  unity  of  God,  the  author  of  aU 
things,  an  infinite  almighty  spirit,  incapable  of 
suffering,  who  is  not  an  object  of  our  senses,  or 
perceivable  but  to  the  understanding.   His  de- 
sire was,  that  all  our  actions,  and  all  our  appli- 
cation, should  be  directed  to  make  us  resem* 
ble  the  Deity  by  the  acquisition  of  truth,  add- 
ing, that  to  know  the  truth,  it  is  necessary  to 
seek  it  with  a  pure  heart,  and  keep  the  passions 
in  perfect  subjection.  Perhaps  it  is  without  any 
foundation  that  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics  has 
been  ascribed  to  him ;  tj^t  God  is  the  soul  of 
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the  universe,  from  whence  human  souls  are  de- 
i^ived  as  parts  from  their  whole  ;  but  at  least  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  it  in  the  same 
sense  with  the  materialists. 

The  metempsychosis  was  a  fundamental  part  MetemfiBf 
of  his  doctrine,  in  consequence  of  which  he  for-  ****'^ 
bid  the  killing  and  eating  of  animals.  The  re- 
warding the  good,  and  punishing  the  wicked, 
were  connected  with  this  idea,  which  was  spread 
over  all  Asia  and  E^t.  It  must  be  owned 
that  this  was  an  usenil  error  for  those  people 
who  had  not  the  advantage  of  revelation  to  m^ 
form  them  of  a  future  state. 

Some  miracles  and  absurd  stories  have  been  hss  di». 
handed  down  about  Pythagoras,  because  he  was  V^^ 
looked  upon  as  inspired.  Impositions  equally  im- 

Erobable  have  likewise  been  attributed  to  him ;  ' 
ut  the  laws  of  his  disciples,  Zaleucus  and  Cha- 
rondas,  of  which  some  valuable  fragments  have 
been  preserved  by  Diodorus  and  Stobaeus,  serve 
as  a  proof  of  his  profound  wisdom  amidst  the 
ignorance  of  idolatry.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
lawgiver  of  the  Sibarites,  a  people  formerly 
noted  for  their  effeminacy ;  the  second,  of  the 
Locrians  in  Italy.  The  preamble  to  the  laws  of 
Zaleucus  dwells  upon  the  existence  of  the  Dei- 
ty,  to  whom  every  good  which  we  enjoy  ought 
to  be  ascribed ;  who  disdains  the  sacrifices  of 
the  wicked,  and  who  should  be  honoured  by 
purity  of  morals  and  the  exercise  of  every  vir- 
tue. A  body  of  laws  erected  upon  such  a  foun- 
dation is  the  more  to  be  respected,  as  it  inspires 
mankind  with  a  love  of  those  duties  which  it 
prescribes. 

Thales,  the  chief  of  the  Ionic  sect,  said,  that  Tbaka. 
water  was  the  first  principle  of  all  things,  and^°*"*"* 
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that  God,  a  spiritual  substance,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  soul  of  matter,  had  formed 
every  thing  out  of  water.  Anaxagoras,  about 
an  age  after  Thales,  taught  that  the  formation 
of  the  universe  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  an  in- 
infinitely  powerful  and  wise  being.  He  belieV' 
ed  that  matter  was  eternal,  and  his  successors 
adhered  to  that  opinion.  However,  it  was  the 
greatest  step  that  could  be  taken  by  a  philoso- 

gher,  to  exalt  his  knowledge  to  the  belief  of  a 
upreme  Being,  whose  wisdom  had  formed  the 
world.  Anaxagoras  appeared  impious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Athenians,  because  he  said  that  the  sun 
was  a  flaming  substance ;  for  which  he  would 
have  been  put  to  death,  if  Pericles  had  not 
made  him  fly  from  that  superstitious  city.  Such 
are  the  decisions  of  ignorance,  animated  by  a 
blind  zeal,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  that  religicm 
it  pretends  to  support.  Upon  that  philosopher 
bemg  asked,  whether  he  chose  to  have  his  bo- 
dy, after  his  death,  carried  to  Clazomene,  the 
ELace  of  his  nativity :  To  what  purpose  f  replied 
e,  ^  road  to  the  other  world  is  as  short  Jrom  one 
.  place  as  another. 
socntas.  Socrates,  the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras,  dedi- 
cated all  his  labours  to  serve  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue. He  laughed  at  the  vanity  of  the  sophists ; 
and  taught  his  pupils  to  think  that  the  proper 
study  of  man  was  to  know  himself,  that  he 
might  become  better.  He  devoted  his  philo- 
sophy to  the  good  of  the  public,  from  which  it 
never  should  be  separated ;  and  was  made  to 
drink  the  hemlock  like  an  impious  criminal,  as 
a  reward  for  his  piety  and  services  to  his  coun« 
try. 
Pluto.        Socrates  committed  nothing  to  writing  ;  but 
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Plato,  his  disciple,  composed  many  excellent 
pieces,  in  an  eloquent  style,  upon  the  Deity, 
the  soul,  laws,  and  the  duties  of  morality,  though 
he  introduced  a  number  of  extravagant  ideas^ 
from  whence  an  infinity  of  chimeras  were  pra« 
duced.  He  was  governed  by  fancy ;  but  a  phi- 
losopher should  hearken  only  to  reason.  He 
created  an  intellectual  world,  in  which  genii, 
numbers,  and  fantastical  relations,  formed  a 

Eerfect  chaos.  Pythagoras  had  employed  num- 
ers,  probably  as  signs ;  but  Plato  employed 
them  as  reasons,  and  nature  was  forgot  in  all 
his  systems  :  it  could  not  be  found  either  in  his 
physics  or  metaphysics,  nor  even  in  his  morals, 
ana  still  less  in  his  politics,  the  principles  of 
which  are  impracticable;  nevertneless,  he  is 
pften  so  admirable,  that  even  his  imperfections 
are  enticing.  I  should  like  better  to  be  deceived 
with  Plato,  said  Cicero,  than  to  think  right  wiA 
the  other  pfUlosophers.^  A  strange  maxim,  in- 
deed, but  serves  to  show  that  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses sometimes  are  dupes  to  prejudice. 

Aristotle,  of  Stagyra  in  Macedonia,  the  most  Arutotk. 
celebrated  of  all  the  disciples  of  Plato,  was  of 
very  different  sentiments,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Peripatetics*  When  Alexander 
set  out  on  his  expedition  to  Asia,  Aristotle  went 
to  teach  at  Athens,  from  whence  he  withdrew 
upon  being  accused  of  impiety  by  a  priest  of 
Ceres,  though  without  any  proof  being  offered, 
to  prevent  the  Athenians^  as  he  said,^om  commit^ 
Ung  a  second  offence  against  philosophy .  His  doc- 
trine of  the  Deity  is  equivocal.  Sometimes  he 
would  have  it  that  the  world  is  God  ;  at  other 
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times,  that  there  is  a  God  superior  to  the  w< 
The  obscurity  in  which  almost  every  subjec^ 
he  has  handled  is  immersed,  has  been  greadj^ 
increased  by  the  ignorance  of  modem  peripa-^ 
tetics  ;  but  ne  has  left  some  very  valuable  mo-" 
numents  of  his  abilities  upon  politics,  natural 
history,  and  the  beUes4ettres^  in  which  there  is 
ample  room  to  admire  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  the  acuteness  of  his  genius. 
aw«2j^      The  Academy,  or  school  of  Flato,  erew  very 
soon  tired  of  that  dogmatical  philosophy,  whose 
opinions,  adopted  at  random,  could  not  convioMX 
people  who  were  capable  of  reasoning ;  they, 
therefore,  followed  the  method  of  Socrates, 
who   maintained  nothing   that  was  doubtful. 
Arcesilas,  who  was  founder  of  the  Middle  Aca- 
demy^ went  from  one  extreme  to  another.    He 
seemed  to  doubt  of  every  thing ;  and  suspend- 
ed his  judgment  upon  all  subjects  as  if  there  was 
no  sucn  thing  as  truth  in  the  world.    The  New 
Academy  y  founded  by  Cameades,  followed  a  sys- 
tem, which,  in  appearance,  was  not  so  extrava- 
gant, but,  in  the  end,  amounted  to  almost  the 
same  thing.    He  acknowledged  that  there  were 
truths,  but  so  obscure,  and  confounded  with  so 
many  errors,  that  they  could  not  be  discerned 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  j  and  thus  his  fol- 
lowers were  permitted  to  act  from  probabili- 
ties, provided  they  affirmed  nothing  positively. 
There  was  at  least  modesty  in  this  philosophy. 
What  a  multitude  of  errors  and  contentions 
would  have  been  prevented,  if  doubts  had  not 
been  extended  to  those  principles  which  have 
been  best  established  by  reason  and  sentiment! 
'^  dlirf^      At  the  time  that  Piato  was  reasoning  with 
tiie  Cynics,  morc  pomp  than  solidity,  Antisthenes,  another 
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lie^isciple  of  Socrates,  founded  the  sect  of  the 
.  Cynics,  so  celebrated  for  the  austerity  of  its 
J  g^^aaxims,  and  the  audacity  of  its  followers.  Be- 
B  pe'^  content  with  only  a  cloak,  a  wallet,  and  a 
^itaff,  for  their  whole  property,  they  seemed  to 
igthink  th^nselves  entitled  to  censure  all  the  rest 
'^f  the  world.  Antisthenes  made  happiness  to 
^^€M>nsist  solely  in  virtue.  Upon  bein^  asked,  of 
what  use  was  his  philosopby  to  him  ?  he  re- 
l^plied.  To  keep  me  in  Jrienasfup  mffi  myself.  A 
'  .priest  initiating'  him  in  the  mysteries  of  Or- 
' !,  pheus,  and  praising  the  happiness  of  a  future 
^i\state,  he  bluntly  said,  Wherefore  do  you  not  die 
K^Aen  ?  He  was  a  sour  misanthrope,  more  likely 
^  to  nmke  virtue  detested  by  his  narshness,  than 
^^  loved  by  his  example. 

''       The  famous  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who  was  DiogaMi. 
'  banished  from  his  country  for  makmg  counter- 
,  feit  money,  insisted  upon  bein^  one  of  his  dis- 
^   ciples.     Antisthenes  rejected  nim,   and   even 
'    threatened  to  strike  him.     Strike,  said  the  en> 
I  thusiastic  proselyte,  but  you  mil  notjind  a  staff 
'^  sufficiently  strong  to  make  me  xvithdraw^  while  you 
^  are  to  be  heard.     Diogenes  took  the  wallet,  and, 
foregoing  every  thing,  lived  in  a  cask,  where 
he  declared  open  war  against  vice,  without  re- 
spect of  persons.    He  was  answered  sometimes 
by  having  stones  thrown  at  him  ;  at  others,  by 
\    throwing  bones  to  him  as  to  a  surly  dog,  whicn 
\    only  served  to  make  him  more  bold  and  inso- 
lent.   /  tread  the  pride  of  Plato  under  myfeet^ 
said  he,  one  day.  Yes^  replied  that  philosopher, 
but  it  is  with  another  kind  qf  pride.    Such  a  sys- 
•    tem  of  philosophy  was  at  bottom  nothing  bet- 
ter than  an  insidt  to  humanity.    Of  the  many 
maxims  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Dioge- 
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neSy  the  following  seems  the  most  remarkable : 
Choose  good  peaphfor  your  friends^  that  tkey  mag 
encourage  you  to  cbxohat  is  right;  and  the  wicked 
Jbr  enemies,  ffiat  they  may  hinder  you  from  Mng 
mcked.  Phocion  was  reckoned  among  the  num- 
ber of  his  disciples,  but  that  great  man  knew 
how  to  temper  his  wisdom. 
Or^  Crates,  another  Cynic,  sold  a  very  rich  patri- 
Bippodn^  mony,  and,  throwing  the  money  into  the  sea, 
cried  out,  Now  I  am  free.  He  was  ugly  and 
deformed;  yet  Hipparchia,  the  sister  of  an 
Athenian  orator,  notwithstanding  the  dissua- 
sions of  her  whole  fomily ,  would  oe  married  to 
him,  and,  to  render  herself  more  worthy  of  that 
happiness,  assumed  the  staff  and  wallet.  Such 
a  sect  could  not  fail  to  produce  enthusiasts,  and 
very  soon  to  degenerate  into  licentiousness,  like 
«yery  system  which  carries  ideas  of  virtue,  prin- 
ciples,  or  duty  to  extravagance. 
J^  Zeno,  bom  at  Citium,  m  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
Stoia.  was  a  disciple  of  Crates,  and  foimder  of  the 
sect  of  the  Stoics.  He  had  formerly  been  a 
m^rehant ;  but  having  been  shipwrecked,  an 
accident  upon  which  he  often  congratulated 
himself,  took  the  opportunity  of  commencing 
the  study  of  philosophy  at  Athens.  His  system 
of  morals  was,  at  bottom,  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Cynics,  but  stript  of  the  indecent  exterior 
which  made  it  so  censured.  The  Stoics  con- 
founded the  Divinity  with  the  material  world, 
of  which,  according  to  their  doctrine,  he  was 
the  soul  diffused  over  all.  To  extricate  them- 
selves  from  the  objections  against  a  Providence, 
they  alleged,  that  Nature  had  executed  every 
thing  in  the  best  manner  possible,  with  sucn 
elements  as  existed.     This  is,  in  a  degree,  the 
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system  of  optimism ;  but  they  added  a  fatality^ 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  a  Pro- 
vidence. They  maintained,  that  virtue  is  th^ 
supreme  good ;  that  it  makes  mankind  happy, 
though  surrounded  with  misfortunes,  and  even 
that  afflictions  are  not  an  evil ;  jn  one  word^ 
that  a  life  of  reason  constituted  happiness. 

The  true  sa^^e  of  the  Stoics  was  an  accom«  The  nge 
plished  man,  who  was  not  to  be  affected  by  the  tiM  tek*. 
passions,  and  even  insensible  to  pity,  which  dis- 
tresses the  soul,  though  at  the  same  time  de* 
voted  to  discharge  ^  the  duties  of  humanity. 
The  Peripatetics,  who  were  not  such  enthusiaste, 
seeing  man  composed  of  soul  and  body,  condcr 
scended  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  feel- 
ing of  bodily  pleasure  and  pain,  which  are  na- 
tural to  humanity ;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Stoics  raised  them  above  the  calls  of  nature. 

*  If  I  cbuld  cease  but  for  one  moment  to  thiiik  OfS^ 
that  I  am  a  Christian, '  says  Monte8<j[uieu,  '  I  stosdm 
could  not  help  reckoning  tne  dx^struction  of  the  ^^1^ 
sect  of  Zeno  among  the  misfortunes  which 
have  befallen  mankind.  They  carried  nothing 
to  excess  but  what  served  to  elevate  the  mind 
of  man,  by  teaching  him  to  despise  both  pain 
and  pleasure.  The  Stoics  alone  knew  how  tp 
form  good  citizens  or  great  men. '  ^  Plutarch 
judiciously  observes,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Stoics  was  dangerous  for  a  warm  temper  prone 
to  excess ;  but  in  a  mild,  steady  disposition,  it 
worked  wonders.  One  part  tf  valuable  kmm- 
ledge f  according  to  Z^no,  is  to  be  ignorant  qf  what 
*we  aught  not  to  know,  f  This  maxim  is  a  suf- 
ficient encomiiun  on  Zeno.  Cleanthes,  Chrysip- 
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pus,  PansBtius,  and  Epictetus,  have  done  leas 
credit  to  Stoicism,  than  the  virtues  of  Cato, 
Antoninus,  an4  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Democntin.  A.  vcry  different  sect  had  for  a  long  time  ex- 
isted without  being  much  known,  tiU  it  became 
celebrated  by  means  of  Epicurus.  Democritus, 
of  the  city  of  Abdera,  in  xhrace,  who  died  in 
the  year  three  hundred  and  sixt^-one  before  Je- 
sus Christ,  was  its  founder.  This  plulosopher 
had  learnt  the  doctrine  of  a  vacuum  and  of 
atoms  from  Leucippus.  The  knowledge  wiuch 
he  acquired  during  a  long  course  of  travel, 
with  bis  profound  contemplations  on  nature, 
rendered  nim  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
the  world.  The  inhabitants  of  Abdera  seeing 
him  laugh  at  every  thing,  for  to  him  human 
life  was  a  perpetual  comedy,  sent  Hippocrates 
to  cure  bun  of  what  they  thought  madness ; 
but  the  physician  was  not  deceived,  and  told 
them,  tl^t  none  were  so  mad  as  they  who 
thought  themselves  the  most  wise  and  of  sound- 
est judgment.  None  of  this  philosopher's  works 
are  extant. 

^^3^*gJ^  Epicurus,  who  was  bom  in  Attica  about  three 
ot^  hundred  and  forty-two  years  before  our  erai 
brought  the  doctrine  of  Democritus  into  vogue. 
He  taught  that  the  world  was  formed  by  an  ac- 
cidental assemblage  of  atoms ;  that  the  gods 
did  not  interfere  in  natural  events,  nor  in  hu- 
man a&irs ;  and  that  the  soul  and  body  perish- 
ed together.  He  made  happiness,  or  tne  su- 
Ereme  good,  to  consist  in  pleasure  ;  by  which 
e  meant  those  pleasines  of  the  mind  which 
are  the  fruits  of  virtue,  and  suppose  a  life  of 
temperance.  His  own  life  is  a  proof  of  his  sen- 
timents on  that  head,  since  he  eat  nothing  but 
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pulse  in  his  delightful  garden,  and  drank  only 
ivater.  He  constantly  attended  the  temples, 
either  out  of  suhmission  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  his  country,  or  to  prevent  his  heing  ac- 
cused of  impiety.  He  had  a  zealous  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  puhlic,  and  recommended 
obedience,  sp,ying,  I^at  it  is  a  ^uty  to  "wish  for 
good  princes^  and  submit  even  tq  bad.  His  un- 
common patience  during  a  mqst  painful  disorr 
der,  with  the  attachment  and  veneratipn  of  his 
disciples,  ought  to  serve  as  a  refutation  of  those 
calumnies  with  which  his  mpmory  ha3  been 
loaded.  His  morals  have  been  defended  by 
Origin,  St  Gregory  of  Nazianza,  and  some 
others  of  the  fathers.  His  life  was  a  Ufe  of 
prudence,  though  his  doctrine  cannot  be  ap^- 
proved ;  which,  faulty  as  it  is,  was  greatly  abusr 
ed  by  succeeding  Epicureans,  who,  for  the  plea- 
sures of  virtue,  substituted  thpse  of  senpe ;  and, 
believing  neither  in  a  providence  nor  a  future 
state,  gave  a  free  scope  to  all  their  passions. 

From  the  Eleatic  sect,  of  which  were  Par- Ek«tic  sect 
menides,  Zeno  of  Elea,  Leucippus,  Democritus,   ^^^ 
and  others,  sprung  Pyrrhonism  and  Atheism. 
Pyrrho,  of  Eus  in  Peloponnesus,  reiected  all 
truths  as  uncertain,  and  taught  his  followers  to 
believe,  that  justice  or  injustice  depended  solely 
upon  laws  and  customs :  to  live  or  die  was  the 
same  thing.  Wherefore  do  you  not  then  die  f  said 
some  person  to  him ;  precisely ^  said  he,  because 
there  i$  no  difference  between  Itfeand  death.   Hav- 
iqg  been  rallied  one  day  upon  his  running  away 
from  a  dog,  he  extricated  nimself,  by  saying,  // 
is  d'^ctdtfor  a  man  to  get  the  better  ojhis  natural 
timidity.    Pyrrhonism  is  too  ridiculous  to  have 
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followers.  Meft's  natural  feelings  taise  insuper- 
able  obstructions  to  such  subtilties. 
Prtfagaras  Atheisui,  on  the  contrary,  is  capable  of  pro- 
mMgana.  ducing  the  greatest  mischief  bv  attacking  a 
truth,  which,  though  it  does  not  mil  immediate- 
ly imder  our  senses,  is,  nevertheless,  the  best 
support  of  morals.  Protagoras,  a  disciple  of 
Democritus,  having  used  this  expression  m  one 
of  his  books,  /  cannot  say  whether  there  are  amf 
gods  ornot ;  the  Athenians  caused  his  works  to 
be  burnt,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  city.  Dia- 
goras  openly  denied  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 
The  Athenians  summoned  him  to  be  tried,  but 
he  made  his  escape ;  upon  which  a  reward  of  a 
talent  was  promised  to  whoever  killed  him^  or 
two  talents  to  any  one  that  would  bring  him 
alive.  What  state  could  tolerate  an  error  so  fa^ 
tal  to  the  happiness  of  the  human  race  ?  Yet, 
let  us  remember,  that  the  Athenians  put  to 
death  the  pious  Socrates  as  an  atheist,  and  let 
us  not  confound  the  abuses  of  superstition  with 
the  well-founded  complaints  of  insulted  reli- 
gion. . 
,  The  The  more  the  Grecian  theology  was  absurd, 
'^I^J^  the  greater  the  merit  of  the  philosophers,  who 
of  impiety,  eudeavourcd  to  dispel  the  delusions  by  sound 
reason ;  since  they  had  so  much  to  dr^id  from 
the  madness  of  the  populace,  excited  by  the  ha- 
tred of  the  priests.  These  would  have  it  that 
the  sun  was  Apollo,  and  the  moon  Diana ;  be- 
cause, otherwise,  the  temples  of  Diana  and  Apol- 
lo would  have  been  stript  of  a  great  share  of 
their  wealth :  they,  therefore,  accused  those 
philosophers  of  impiety,  who,  in  the  universe, 
saw  nothing  but  an  Infinite  Intelligence  and  the 
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natural  phenomena.  Besides,  the  philosophers 
were  less  acquainted  with  the  nature  ol  the' 
Deity  than  the  common  people  are  now,  who 
have  the  advantage  of  hemg  enlightened  by  a 
Christian  revelation.  I  spe^  of  those  people 
only  who  have  been  taught  by  men  truly  worthy 
of  the  priesthood. 

It  seems,  after  all,  that  the  speculative  philo- 
sophy of  the  Greeks  has  produced  scarcely  any 
thmg  but  errors  and  disputes  ;  because,  instead 
of  having  recourse  to  experiment,  they  erected 
systems,  and  dreamed  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  employed  in  making  observations.  A  taste 
for  sophistry  and  ill-founded  subtilties,  pride, 
and  infatuation,  became  common  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent sects,  from  whence  those  multitudes  of 
follies  and  chimeras  have  proceeded  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  modem  times. 


GEOBfETRT.      ASTRONOMY.      GEOGRAPHY. 

Nevertheless  they  cultivated  geometry,  a^'®^**^^- 
science  which,  being  purely  demonstrative,  is 
so  well  calculated  to  give  tne  mind  a  disrelish 
to  all  doubtful  opinions.  Pythagoras  taught  it  to 
his  disciples  ;  and  it  was  made  use  of  by  Anaxa- 
goras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  &c.  Euclid  of  Alexan- 
dria, whose  Elements  will  ever  be  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  brought  it  to  perfection 
about  three  hundred  years  before  Jesus  Christ. 
Had  Archimedes  lived  in  our  days,  he  wouldAiehimeiiei 
have  been  another  Newton.  The  machines 
which  be  made  use  of  against  the  Romans  at  the 
siege  of  Syracuse,  were,  in  his  eye,  mere  trifles 
in  comparison  of  his  scientific  discoveries.  Hav- 
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not  they  who  have  ^iven  credit  to  it  been  tax^ 
ed  with  madness  and  folly  ?  Was  not  even  tbe 
.  belief  of  that  fact  reckoned  heresy  ? 
^"SrST"  It  was  by  astronomical  observations  that 
Knraiioiu.  Aristotlc  camc  to  know  the  size  and  figure  of 
the  earth ;  the  rpui^dness  of  ita  shade  in  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon ;  the  inequalities  of  the 
meridional  heights,  according  to  the  climates, 
showed  him  that  it  was  spherical.  Alexandria 
having  become  the  asylum  of  the  sciences,  Eira- 
tosthenes  was  there  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  £uer- 
getes,  and  made  some  new  observations  for 
measuring  the  circumference  of  the  globe  ;  and 
his  cotemporary  Hipparchus,  in  the  same  place, 
made  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  disco- 
vered their  particular  revolution  round  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic.  Pliny  called  Hipparchus  Na^ 
ture^s  confidant.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  An- 
toninus that  the  celebrated  Ptolemy  gave  a  com- 
plete system  of  astronomy. 
Geography.  Geography,  which  is  connected  with  that 
science,  since  astronomical  observations  serve 
to  measure  the  earth,  and  to  fix  the  situation  of 
difierent  places,  could  make  but  very  slow  pro- 

fress,  and  only  in  proportion  as  countries  were 
iscovered  and  examined.  What  is  very  extrsu 
ordinary.  Homer  knew  more  of  geography  than 
Herodotus ;  and  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  the 
Greeks  still  believed  that  it  was  as  far  firom 
iEgina  to  Samos  as  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ; 
but  navigation  cleared  up  that  doubt,  and  their 
knowledge  was  enlarged  by  means  of  commerce. 
This  science  was  greatly  extended  by  the  con* 
quests  of  Alexander,  ana  made  still  further  i^ro- 
gress  under  his  successors.  Strabo,  in  the  tune 
of  Augustus,  and  Ptolemy  after  him,  made  vast 
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improvements ;  and  the  last-mentioned  of  the 
two,  dedicated  his  whole  study  to  ascertain  the 
latitude  and  longitude,  without  which  it  is  im-» 
possible  to  be  exact. 

The  Ancients  were  greatly  inferior  to  the  s™™^ 
Modems  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  in  all  the  ]£dm. 
sciences  which  require  exact  disquisition.  Their 
gec^raphy  is  verir  erroneous ;  but  indeed  how 
could  it  be  otherwise,  since  M.  Delisle  has  prov- 
ed, by  astronomical  observations,  that  there  are 
very  many  important  mistakes  in  the  best  modem 
maps  ?  He  has  abridged  Asia  no  less  than  five 
hundred  leagues ;  and  the  Mediterranean  sea 
from  east  to  west,  three  hundred  leagues*  It 
is  wonderful  how  the  Ancients,  with  so  few 
helps,  could  make  such  prodigious  progress; 
and  how  they  became  either  astronomers  or 
geographers,  without  telescopes,  and  without 
tne  Arabic  figures.  *  They  did, '  says  the  Mar- 
quis de  THdpital,  *  what  our  men  of  genius 
would  have  done  in  the  same  situation ;  and  if 
they  had  lived  in  our  time,  we  •  may  suppose^ 
that  they  must  have  had  the  same  views  we 
have. '  * 

Some  writers  have  ascribed  to  the  Ancients    Moden 
our  most  valuable  discoveries.    The  Pythago-  ^jJ^iS* 
reans  believed  that  the  earth  and  the  planets    ^^  Ae^ 
moved  round  the  sim.     Em^docles,  who,  ac*- 
cording  to  a  ridiculous  tradition,  threw  himself 
into  the  crater  of  mount  Etna,  ascribed  the 
phenomenon  of  the  Syphon,  to  the  weight  of 
the  air,  which  keeps  the  water  suspended,  while 
the  orifice  continues  to  be  shut  by  the  finger. 
The  same  philosopher  imagined  a  kind  of  power 

*  Preface  de  1'  Annalyse  des  Infinimeos  petite. 
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of  attraction,  very  little  difierent  from  that  of 
Newton.  Cicero  and  Seneca  explained  the  eb* 
bing  and  flowing  of  the  sea  by  the  pressure  of 
the  moon;  but  these  were  only  conjectures 
without  proof,  and  systems  erected  by  guess. 
The  honour  of  the  Modems  is  to  have  found 
the  secrets  of  nature  by  observation. 


M£D1CIN£. 


iMicine.  Medicine,  iu  somc  degree  necessary,  rather 
from  the  faults  of  men  than  from  any  defect  of 
nature,  was,  a  short  time  before  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  nothing  more  than  practice  by  rote, 
and  confined  to  very  narrow  limits.  From  the 
a^  of  Homer,  in  which,  undoubtedly  neither 
omtments  nor  plasters  were  known,  since  he 
who  speaks  of  the  smallest  remedies  makes  no 
mention  of  them,  we  do  not  find  that  medicine 
was  improved.  If,  as  Celsus  alleges,  Pythago- 
ras is  ranked  among  the  celebrat^  physicians, 
it  must  probably  be  owing  to  his  vag^e  repu- 
tation of  being  an  universal  genius.  Herophi- 
lus,  who  lived  five  hundred  and  seventy  years 
before  Christ,  seems  to  have  acquirea  some 
knowledge.  We  are  told  that  he  obtained  leave 
to  dissect  aUve,  those  criminals  who  were  con-: 
demned  to  sufier  death ;  and  if  we  may  depend 
upon  the  authority  of  Tertullian,  he  dissected 
no  less  than  six  hundred.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  be  believed. 

Herodiciis.  Hcrodicus  of  Sicily,  the  master  of  the  famous 
Hippocrates,  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of 
two  sects  in  medicine,  which  were  called  the 
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dietetic  and  gyrnnastic^  whose  remedies  depended 
upon  diet,  regimen,  and  bodily  exercise.  He 
tnerefore  deserved  to  be  looked  upon  in  a  supe- 
rior liffht  to  those  quacks,  who,  before  his  time, 
vended  heaps  of  hurtful  or  useless  prescrip- 
tions. 

But  at  last  came  Hippocrates,  who  was  bom  Hippocfrtw. 
in  the  isle  of  Cos,  iabout  four  hundred  and  sixty 
years  before  our  era.  If  we  were  to  question 
the  eminent  services  which  he  rendered  the 
Greeks,  during  the  plague  of  Athens,  as  men- 
tioned by  many  historians,  yet  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  his  works  still  existing,  and 
always  esteemed  as  masterpieces,  to  serve  for 
his  encomium.  He  improved  his  knowledge, 
by  collecting  all  the  remarks  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  was  himself  a  better  observer  than 
any  of  them.  He  thought  the  most  simple  re- 
medies the  most  effectual,  and  still  made  as 
little  use  of  them  as  possible.  The  ingenuous 
confession  which  he  made  of  some  errors,  and 
several  useless  remedies,  prove  how  much  he 
was  superior  to  blind  confidence,  and  that  he 
esteemed  it  his  greatest  honour  to  be  of  use  to 
the  public.  The  celebrated  Galen,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  looked  upon 
him  as  his  master. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  for  mankind,  that  phy-  iHiiereiit 
sicians  as  well  as  philosophers,  have  been  divid-  ^^^^ 
ed  into  a  variety  of  rival  sects,  whose  opposite 
principles  lead  to  contrary  practice.  The  words 
empiricSy  dogmatics^  methodics^  &c.  which,  suppose 
a  man  so  wedded  to  system,  that  he  cannot  see 
diseases  but  through  clouds  of  prejudice  or  ig- 
norance, must  infallibly  inspire  people  with 
horror.    It  was  probably  from  thinking  of  such 
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people,  that  Cato  said,  We  shall  be  ruined  if  ike 
Greeks  send  us  their  teaming^  but  more  especiaOy 
if  they  send  us  their  pkysicians.  They  hme  vam^ 
ed  ihat^  by  the  means  of  medicine^  they  will  kiOaU 
whom  they  caU  barbarums.* 
B^ji^y  Botany,  indispensably  necessary  to  medicine, 
was  still  in  its  infancy.  Dioscondes  and  Pliny 
^scarcely  knew  six  hundred  plants.  At  the  be- 
aming of  the  sixteenth  century,  more  than  six 
mousand  were  known ;  and  since  that  time  this 
science  is  greatly  improved,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  method.  Medical  chemistry  is  a  mo- 
dem science,  derived  from  the  Arabs.  It  was 
only  in  the  iaXev  ages,  that  any  improvement 
coiud  be  made  in  anatomy,  when  superstition 
no  longer  opposed  the  dissection  of  human 
bodies ;  and  oy  this  means,  surgery  and  phar- 
macy, which  at  present  are  separate  studies 
from  physic,  of  which  they  formerly  made  a 
part,  have  acquired  an  astonishing  degree  of 
perfection,  totally  unknown  to  the  Ancients. 
jBut  the  bodily  exercises,  such  as  wrestling, 
playing  quoit,  horse-racing,  those  games  where- 
m  the  Greeks  were  so  anxious  to  distinguish 
themselves,  the  military  exercises,  which  made 
a  part  of  the  duty  of  every  citizen ;  in  a  word, 
activity  and  sobriety,  were  worth  all  other  re- 
medies. 


ECONOMICS. 


2<^^^  A  Science  of  much  importance  to  government, 
Delected,  too  little  studied  by  the  Greeks,  or  at  least 
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greatly  nedbcted  by  thear  writers,  is  tbat  ot 
economy.  We  acarcely  know  any  thing  of  thekr 
finances,  how  diey  were  administered,  their 
principles  upon  this  subject,  and  a  number  of 
interesting  details,  in  themselyes  more  useful, 
than  the  many  with  which  their  histories  have 
been  swelled.  Learned  as  the  Athenians  were, 
they  always  seem  to  have  preferred  the  plauai-f 
ble  to  the  solid.  Their  philosophers,  exeept  a 
very  few,  employed  their  whole  time  in  vague 
speculations,  and  fine  discourses  upon  Miieral 
subjects,  and  contemning  that,  which,  if  added 
to  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  country,  must 
be  the  foundation  of  happiness  to  the  people* 
The  many  systems  on  the  onpn  of  the  world, 
and  on  the  chief  good,  could  neither  make 
mankind  more  wise,  nor  states  more  flourishing. 
Is  the  imaginary  republic  of  Plato  to  be  com-^ 
pared  with  some  good  precepts  suited  to  com-r 
mon  life,  or  oa  the  government  of  kingdoms  ? 
Xenophon  has  leit  us  two  treatises ;  the  one 
entitled.  Economics;  the  other.  Of  Ae  Sevenue* 
The  first  treats  of  private  economy,  the  second 
on  the  finances  of  Athens.  These  valuable 
morsels,  though  written  oidy  superficially,  aj?e 
well  worthy  of  perusal.  The  author  niehly 
praises  domestic  Wes,  particularly  agricultore, 
and  with  ^^reat  reason,  though  without  convey* 
ing much  instruction  ujKm  tne  subject;  he  does 
not  even  mention  graftm^^  According  to  him^ 
the  art  consists  in  attendmg  to  the  operations 
of  nature ;  and  he  sajs,  that  the  failure  in  the 
cultivation  of  lands,  is  not  owing  to  ignorance, 
but  to  idleness.  This  maxim,  though  in  ^net- 
itel  true,  must  be  fidse  aiyl  pernicious,  if  it  dcr 
barred  people  from  making  new  attempts.  Not* 
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Withstanding  the  piuise  hestowed  on  aiicient 
customs,  have  they  not  been  in  many  cases  use- 
fully corrected,  and  how  much  may  they  not 
be  still  improved  ?  It  must  be  allowed  at  the 
same  time,  that  industry  will  do  more  than 
every  thing  else«  Let  us  therefore  promote  the 
love  of  it,  for  the  conveniencies  which  it  af- 
fords; it  is  the  great  secret  of  making  the  earth 
fertile. 
His  tnatiK  His  trcatise  upon  the  means  of  increasinsf 
^.  the  reoenue  of  Attica  is  more  curious,  because 
it  presents  to  our  attention  some  things  which 
are  not.  so  much  :known.  Without  repeating 
what  I.  have  said  elsewhere,  I  shall  only  lay  be- 
fore you  some  of  his  opinions,  which  are  worthy 
of  a  particular  examination.  He  is  chiefly  at- 
tached  to  commerce,  which  is  the  natural  re- 
source of  a  barren  country. .  He  insists  upon 
the  eminent  advantages  Athens  derived  from 
its  situation,  which  he  greatly  exaggerates,  as 
he  would  have  it  considered  not  only  as  the 
centre  of  Greece,  but  of  the  universe.  He  very 
properly  recommends  to  them  to  try  every 
means  of  alluring,  strangers  to  settle  among 
them,  for  their  industry  and  their  wealth  must 
bring  certain  advantages.  Every  foreigner  pud 
a  tax  of  twelve  drachmae,  het  us,  says  Xeno^ 
phon,  pta  them  in  a  situation  to  lave  and  serve  us. 
He  sAiows  the  necessity  of  li^bdbening  all  the 
clogs  of  commerce,  but  more  particularly,  to 
shorten  lawsuits  which  retard  business  and 
keep  strangers  at  a  distance.  He  proposes  to 
build  market-places,  storehouses,  and  merchant 
ships,  and  shows  the  advantage,  which  must  be 
-derived  from  such  proceedings ;  enterprises 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  luxury  and  oma- 
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mefit,  which  sometimes  bring  on  the  ruin  of 
nations. 

On  the  subject  of  exploring  mines,  he  main-  Tbepimty 
tains,  that  silver  does  not  resemble  the  other  pro^  ^vm^ 
duetions  of  the  earthy  and  that  the  great  plenty  of 
il  does  not  lower  its  price  ;  that  goldy  if  it  was  to 
be  in  greater  plenty  than  siher^  would  raise  the 
price  qf^iver^  and  lower  its  awn.     The  last  pro- 
position is  probable ;  but  if  the  abundance  of 
silver  does  not  lower  its  price,  does  it  not  in- 
crease the  price  of  commodities  ?  does  it  not 
require  more  money  to  support  life,  and  is  not 
that  the  same  thing  as  if  the  price  of  silver  was 
lowered? 

If  we  were  to  judg^e  from  this  work  of  Xeno-  WoAing  xi 
phon,  the  Athenians  were  but  indifferently  ac« 

Suainted  with  finances  or  political  economy, 
ome  individuals  were  made  rich  by  working 
mines,  while  that  valuable  resource  was  totally 
neglected  by  the  state.  The  author  proposes  a 
method  to  reconcile  the  interest  of  individuals 
with  that  of  the  public.  He  prudently  ob- 
serves, that  every  thing  ought  not  be  under- 
taken at  once,  and  that  in  all  enterprises  the 
means  should  be  proportioned  to  the  end;  that 
the  success  of  a  m:st  trial  makes  a  second  more 
easy,  which,  in  course,  promotes  every  succeed- 
ing attempt.  He  seems  to  be  particularly  fond 
of  one  chunerical  idea ;  the  erecting  a  body  of 
magistrates,  whose  duty  it  should  oe  to  pre- 
serve a  perpetual  peace ;  but  he  at  the  same 
time  tells  them,  that  the  most  certain  method^ 
conquering  their  enemies ^  is  to  make  none.  He 
concludes  with  advising  them  to  consult  the 
oracles,  to  know  whether  heaven  approves  their 
projects,  and  what  god  they  should  pray  tp  for 
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j^ibtection.  Ccmld  it  have  been  conceived  that 
a  philosopher  believed  that  oracles  were  neceii- 
sary  in  any  business  relating  to  the  finances  ? 
Undoubtedly,  he  did  this  in  compliance  with 
the  superstitious  weakness  of  the  people, 
iiw  If  the  Greeks  formed  no  good  theory  upon 

*S2i^2[i**  this  subject,  with  which  modem  nations  are  so 
^^HL^  much  engaged,  it  is  because  they  bad  not  so 
?reat  reason  for  directing  their  attention  to 
3iat  object.  Their  wars  were  not  so  expensive, 
iwrhich  was  owing  to  the  troops  commonly  com* 
ing  home  at  the  end  of  a  campaign,  and  to 
their  armies  being  few  in  number,  and  seldom 
composed  of  mercenaries.  Besides,  their  fleet, 
which  was  the  chief  strength  of  Athens,  was  of 
no  great  expense  to  the  republic.  By  a  law  of 
Solon,  the  twelve  hundred  richest  citizens  were 
divided  into  seventy-five  companies  of  sixteen, 
each  of  which  provided  a  galley,  to  be  altema-^ 
tively  commanded  by  the  sixteen.  As  many 
disputes  arose  about  who  were  the  richest^ 
Demosthenes  procured  another  law  to  be  pas^ 
sed,  by  which  it  was  decreed^  that  every  mem-- 
ber  of  the  state  whose  property  amounted  to 
ten  talents,  should  be  obliged  to  equip  one 
galley ;  two  galleys  if  he  had  twenty  taWt^ ; 
aiid  they  whose  fortim^s  did  not  amount  to  ten, 
should  join  with  others  to  defray  that  expense. 
Athens,  witib  such  resources,  in  case  of  neces^ 
sity^  by  the  help  of  industry  and  conameroe, 
could  support  heirself)  without  the  economieal 
fe{6ieilee  ot  the  moderns,  to  Hdlicb  ber  neigh- 
hchirs  were  e^isilly  stkatigers.  It  wte  vice,  end 
not  the  want  tST  tton^y^  which  brought  on  the 
itiin  of  that  rtate. 
It  kerned  to  me  to  be  itf  no  consequence  tx^ 
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enter  into  these  particulars,  on  purpose  to  show 
the  lengths  which  the  human  mind  was  cap- 
able of  attaining,  and  the  point  at  which  its 
powers  stopped,  m  a  nation  tnat  was  to  instruct 
the  mistress  of  the  world.  Rome  comes  next 
to  present  another  kind  of  view  for  our  con- 
sideration.  Courage,  poverty,  virtue,  and  am- 
bition,  contributed  all  their  powers  to  raise  her 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  worldly  grandeur,  be^ 
fore  the  arts  and  sciences,  entering  in  the  train 
of  riches,  made  her  the  rival  of  Athens,— rA- 
thens,  which  was  doomed  to  be  her  instructress, 
And  to  receive  her  laws^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Though  I  begin  the  Modem  History  at  the  time 
that  the  French  monarehg  was  estatUshed^  which 
happened  near  the  end  qf  thejifth  century^  yet  the 
Roman,  which  makes  the  most  essential  part  qfthe 
Ancient  History^  comprised  in  this  work^  does  not 
conclude  till  the  establishment  qf  Mahametism  in 
Ae  sefoerUh  century.  I  ffumght  it  was  proper  to 
JoOaw  the  chain  qf  events  till  that  period^ from  which 
ihe  total  declension  qf  the  Roman  Empre  may  be 
dated  ;  wUch  was  greatly  hastened  in  the  East^  by 
ihe  rapid  conquests  gained  by  the  Arabs. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


PRELIMINARY    OBSCRVATIOKS, 

As  the  Roman  histoiy ,  if  we  may  use  the  ex-  J^  *^ 
pression,  absorbs  that  of  all  otlier  nations,  and 
introduces  a  long  chain  of  actions  which  reach 
down  to  modem  history ;  the  better  to  note 
the  continuation  and  connexion  of  the  princi- 
}ial  events,  we  shall  divide  it  into  epocha3,  tak^ 
mg  care,  as  fai*  as  possible,  to  distinguish  each 
epocha,  not  only  by  some  remarkable  fact,  but 
by  an  idea  which  nas  an  aliinity  with  the  space 
of  time  it  comprehends. 

The  early  ages  of  Rome,  like  those  of  other  Th«  early 
countries,  are  involved  m  darkness  and  uncer-     Rome 
tainty.     Fabius  Pictor,  who  was  the  first  writer  *'*»^'^^ 
of  Roman  history,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  se- 
cond  Punic  war,  more  than  five  hundred  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  city.      At  a  time 
when  the  minds  of  the  people  were  blinded  by 
ignorance ;  when  superstitiongave  credit  to  eve- 
ry idle  tale  ;  when  writing  was  an  accomphsh- 
Mient  rarely  to  be  met  witn ;  and  when  the  me- 
naoirs  of  the  priesthood  were  only  records  of 
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miracles,  what  multitudes  of  fables  ought  we 
'  not  to  expect  ?  Even  these  Memoirs,  if  we  trust 
to  the  authority  of  Livy,  were  destroyed  by  the 
irruption  of  the  Gauls  ;  and  from  thence  such 
heaps  of  absurd  traditions  and  wonders,  accu- 
mulated without  the  least  shadow  of  probabili- 
ty, were  handed  down  by  different  historians  ; 
but  Rome  thought  she  was  of  divine  origin, 
and  therefore  a£)pted  whatever  tended  to  flat* 
ter  these  prejudices. 
Gmm  indi-  lu  the  Memoivs  of  the  Academy  ofBettes-Let- 
^^dS^"^  tf^^s  ^^  Inscriptions,  *  may  be  read  the  disser- 
•J^*-  tations  of  M.  de  Pouilly  and  the  Abb^  Sal- 
lier,  upon  the  history  of  the  first  four  ages ; 
in  which  whatever  is  maintained  by  the  one  is 
denied  by  the  other.  The  contest  between  these 
two  learned  men  seems  to  lead  to  Pyrrhonism ; 
but  the  Judicious  observer  will  endeavour  to  find 
the  medium,  and  reject  whatever  he  thinks  ab- 
surd or  incredible,  without  denying  those  truths 
which  he  may  find  intermixed  with  fitbles.  Ex- 
cept those  facts  of  which  we  ourselves  have 
be^n  witnesses,  as  M.  Ferret  observes,  f  there 
is  no  certainty  in  history  but  what  arises  from 
the  dependence  we  have  upon  the  evidence  of 
others,  and  therefore  the  whole  is,  in  some  de- 
gree, no  better  than  tradition.  Unwritten  rei* 
ports  are  certainly  weaker  than  the  other ;  yet 
the  certainty  of  public  and  important  ev^its, 
which  the  memory  of  man  is  capible  of  easily 
retaining,  may  still  be  preservea.  Should  the 
improbable  circimistances,  which  areBometimes 
adaed  for  that  reason  destnoy  every  truth  ?  At 
this  rate  we  must  disbelieve  all  our  cotempora- 
ries  who  have  related  similar  wonders.  Besides, 
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some  memorials  from  which  the  Roman  histo- 
rians derived  their  information  are  still  subsist- 
ing; but  it  is  of  importance  for  us  to  take  no- 
things from  their  narrations  but  what  ought  to 
be  remembered* 

Our  plan  necessarily  makes  us  avoid  chrono-  Bate 
lo^cal  discussions,  which  are  an  endless  subject  "aSi.*?- 
oftininteresting disputes.  If  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  Some  is  uncertain,  it  varies  only 
a  few  years.  The  most  probable  opinion  fixes 
it  at  the  beginning  of  tne  fourth  year  of  the 
sixth  Olympiad;  five  hundred  and  seventy-three 
years  before  Jesus  Christ;  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  after  the  time  when  Lycur- 
^us  establisned  his  laws ;  and  a  hundred  and 
rnrty  before  the  Athenians  received  those  of 
Solon ;  fourteen  years  before  the  era  of  Nabo- 
nassar,  that  time,  as  we  formerly  observed,  in 
which  the  learned  modems  fix  the  execution  of 
those  maCTificent  works  at  Sabylon,  which  were 
ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  Semiramis.  It  is  a 
common  custom  to  give  both  the  date  of  the 
year  of  Rome  and  of  the  year  before  the  Chris* 
tian  era ;  but,  to  prevent  the  confusion  of  fi- 
gures, 1  shall  only  give  the  first,  which  it  is  easy 
to  connect  with  tne  second,  by  subtracting 
from  753,  the  number  which  expresses  the  date 
of  RcHne,  and  the  difference  will  express  the 
number  of  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
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FtRSt  EPOCH. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  ROME,  COMPREHEND- 
ING  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  KINGS,  A  SPACE 
OF  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-FOUR  YEARS- 


KOMULUS. 

Romniua,  NOTWITHSTANDING  the  gTcatness  at whicli  Rome 
»»»fojj~>cr  arrived,  the  Romans  were  infected  with  that 
"*■  contemptible  vanity,  the  disgrace  of  other  an- 
cient nations,  which  made  them  introduce  some- 
thing wonderful  into  the  history  of  their  ori- 
gin. They  were  desirous  to  have  it  believed 
that  they  were  the  descendants  of  ^FiXiests ;  that 
the  god  Mars  was  the  father  of  RomuJus,  the 
founder  of  their  city,  and  that  he  was  miracu- 
lously suckled  by  a  she-wolf.  Amidst  these  ab- 
surdities, we  can  trace  Romulus  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  banditti,  the  murderer  of  his  bro- 
ther, building  huts  in  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  city  of  Alba,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
about  three  thousand  men,  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  state  which  was  afterwards  to  swallow 
up  the  most  powerful  kingdoms.  We  find  him 
increasing  the  number  of  nis  subjects,  by  offer- 
ing an  asylum  to  thieves  and  robbers,  and  eve- 
ry kind  of  profligate  who  was  willing  to  sub- 
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mit  to  his  power.  The  Sabines '  refused  to  let 
them  have  women  for  the  purpose  of  popular 
tion^  He  therefore  instituted  games  that  he 
might  seduce  them  into  his  city,  and,  by  force 
of  arms,  seized  upon  their  daughters  to  have 
wives  for  his  soldiers.  If  we  trace  back  most 
empires  to  their  source,  we  shall  find  the  same 
kind  of  robberies  and  violence. 

If  Romulus  had  been  nothing  more  than  an  Policy 
enterprising  adventurer,  undoubtedly  the  neigh-  o^^«»"^ 
bounng  people  would  have  destroyed  his  city  in 
its  infancy  ;  but  he  had  political  views ;  and  it 
was  by  establishing  good  laws,  as  well  as  by  the 
power  of  his  arms,  that  he  accomplished  his 
purpose.  .Fi'om  its  origin,  the  government  of 
Rome  affords  a  subject  worthy  of  the  most  seri^ 
ous  attention.  Agreeable  to  the  character  and 
customs  of  all  imcivilized  people,  it  was  a  mixt 
monarchy,  in  which  the  choice  of  a  king  did 
not  limit  the  freedom  of  the  people*  Romulus, 
•when  elected  to  that  dignity,  was  convinced 
that  the  people  would  not  remain  in  subjection, 
and  that  they  must  either  have  a  share  in  the 
government,  or  that  he  himself  ihust  renounce 
it  altogether.  He,  therefore,  divided  his  colony 
into  three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  ten  curi®. 
He  then  divided  the  lands  into  three  unequal 
portions.  The  first  was  for  the  support  of  reli- 
gion, the  next  for  the  wants  of  tne  state,  and 
the  third  for  the  citizens,  to  each  of  whom  was 
given  two  jtigera  *  of  land.  In  the  next  place, 
ne  estabUshed  a  senate,  composed  of  a  hundred 
persons,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  laws 
were  observed;  to  deliberate  upon  affairs   of 
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*  The  jugenim  contained  two  roods  18  poles,  2^0,05  feyt  £ngU*^ 
^uare  measure,  something  more  tlian  half  an  acre* 
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importence,  and  to  r^iort  these  ddibemtioiis  to 
the  comitia,  or  MsenobUes  of  the  people,  to 
whom  the  supreme  power  of  deoiding  Deknag'^ 
ed ;  yet  it  waa  necessary  that  their  decisioDs 
should  he  approved  hy  the  senate*  The  oomr* 
mand  of  the  army,  the  coavocation  of  the  co* 
mitia  and  senate,  die  judging  of  the  most  iat^ 
portant  causes,  and  me  di^iity  of  K>TereigB 
pontiff,  helonjB;ed  to  the  king. 
Sdamdos  By  this  mixing  of  three  powers,  Romuhis 
*^^JJ!JirS*knew  how  to  please  the  peo]^,and  at  the  same 

oini^hndi.  ^^^^^^  ^  gratify  his  own  amhiticxi.  As  die  mem* 
hers  were  of  nk  own  chotoe,  he  could  easily 
command  the  senate  ;  and,  to  keep  the  people 
in  dependence,  the  military  power,  the  reugioo, 
and  me  distrihuti<»i  of  justice,  were  retained  im 
his  own  hands ;  and  ihough  he  gave  up  tothem 
the  chief  powers  of  sovereignty,  the  makmg 
laws,  and  choosing  nmgistrates,  the  determine- 
ing  peace  or  war,  ne  so  preserved  the  means  of 
directing  their  votes,  that,  in  fact,  he  was  en- 
tire master  of  every  thin^.  Twelve  lictors  wore 
appointed  as  a  guard  to  his  person,  which  is  an 
usual  appendage  of  royalty,  to  whom  he  after^ 
wards  aaded  a  military  corps,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  men,  whose  dutv  it  was  to  fi^t  eillier 
on  foot  or  horsehack.  This  was  the  ori^n  cf 
the  knights,  Bto^^t  called  Ceteres. 
ihArm  To  prevent  dissensions  hetween  the  senate 
*^  ^^  and  people,  Romulus  made  a  law,  at  least 
€»B^tiii-it  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  which  greatly 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  Rome.  JSve* 
ry  plebeian  was  allowed  to  choose  one  of 
the  senators  4U3  his  patron,  and  their  reci- 
procal duties  united  the  patrons  imd  the 
clients.  The  senator  protected  his  clients,  who. 
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in  their  turn,  supported  him  in  eases  of  neces- 
sity ;  and  these  ties  of  humanity  inspired  the 
whole  with  a  love  of  concord  and  moderation ; 
so  that,  during  the  first  troubles  which  were  ex- 
cited hy  the  jealousy  of  the  different  ranks  af- 
ter the  establishment  of  the  republic,  there 
was  no  shedding  of  blood.  The  imion  of  the 
citizens  is  the  best  security  for  the  happiness  of 
society  ;  but  if  the  lower  people  are  regarded 
in  the  eyes  of  the  great  as  little  better  than 
nothing,  the  multitude  will  be  either  rebellious 
or  oppressed* 

UnciviUzed  nations  have  but  few  laws,  and  ^■jjjj^ 
even  those  few  are  tinctured  with  barbarity,  of  in  fwoar  of 
which  I  shall  quote  only  two  instances  in  the  ^^mm 
laws  of  Romums.  The  first  gave  leave  to  hus- 
bands to  divorce  their  wives,  and  even  to  put 
them  to  death,  not  only  for  being  ^ilty  of 
great  crimes,  but  for  having  drank  wme ;  the 
women,  on  the  contrary,  were  prohibited  from 
withdrawing  from  their  husbands  upon  any 
pretence  whatever.  The  second,  or  patria  po^ 
fe$Ai^,made  fathers  absolute  over  their  children; 
they  might  sell  them  even  to  the  third  time, 
ana  at  any  age.  What  was  still  more,  they  might 
put  them  to  death,  and,  provided  they  took  the 
opinion  of  five  neighbours,  they  might  expose 
children  who  were  bom  excessively  deformed. 
Nor  did  the  law  compel  them  to  take  care  of 
their  younger  daughters. 

The  principal  objects  which  engaged  the  at-  Bmnnhu 
tention  of  Romulus  were  to  procure  people  and     ^  ^ 
territories.     He  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  Jj,jj|^j^ 
author  of  the  Roman  policy,  which  was  always 
attentive  either  to  form  new  alUances,  or  to  gam 
conquests,  on  purpose  to  improve  and  strength- 
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en  the  state.  He  chiefly  attended  to  the  carry- 
ing on  war,  either  with  a  view  of  agerandizing- 
himself,  or  to  employ  the  attention  of  his  unru- 
ly subjects  upon  distant  objects. 

Italy,  like  ancient  Greece,  was  at  that  time 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  compos- 
ed of  people,  who  resembled  one  another  in  no- 
thing out  a  ferocious  courage.  In  the  course 
of  a  long  space  of  time,  Rome  went  to  war 
with  all  of  them  in  succession.  By  reflecting- 
upon  their  origin,  it  must  be  evident,  that  nei- 
ther the  sieges  nor  battles  in  which  they  were 
then  engaged,  whatever  might  be  the  future 
consequences,  could  deserve  those  pompous  de- 
scriptions that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
some  historians. 
Yar         It  was  agaiust  the  Sabines  that  the  prowess 

"^•SSS^*  of  this  new  colony  was  first  employed.     They 
thcoo^«igue  formed  a  kind  of  confederate  republic,   that 

Romulus,  their  united  forces  might  appear  formidable ; 
yet,  however,  some  of  their  towns  were  obliged 
to  submit ;  but  one  of  their  princes,  Tatius 
king  of  Curae,  penetrated  even  mto  Rome,  and 
probably  would  have  destroyed  it,  if  the  Sabine 
women,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Ro- 
mans, had  not  procured  a  peace  to  be  conclude 
ed  between  their  husbands  and  their  parents. 
From  that  time  the  two  states  were  united  at 
the  expense  of  the  power  of  Romulus,  who 
was  obliged  to  give  Tatius  an  equal  share  of  the 
royalty,  and  to  admit  a  hundred  of  the  princi- 
pal Sabines  into  the  senate.  His  colleague  be- 
mg  assassinated  about  six  years  after  the  union, 
he  so  managed  matters  that  no  successor  was 
appointed. 
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x«  After  a  series  of  victories,  which  produced  an  RoinuiuB 
mikincrease  of  inhabitants,  by  constantly  admitting  '■■■***"**^ 
tithe  vanquished  to  be  of  their  number,  the  king, 
depending  upon  the  aJSection  of  his  soldiers,  and 
tiacreckoning  forty-seven  thousand  subjects,  gave 
(tshimself  up  too  much  to  his  love  of  dominion, 
ti:  and  attempted  to  govern  without  the  help  of  the 
Ik^  senate.  The  senators  therefore  conspired  against 
1 1  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  privately  assassinat- 
0  ed ;  but,  to  conceal  the  deed,  they  gave  out  that 
0  Romulus  was  carried  up  into  heaven ;  and  from 
y  that  time,  during  an  interregnum  which  conti- 
i!  nued  a  year,  they  alternately  exercised  the  royal 
p  authority,  Romulus  having  reigned  thirty-se- 
j:  ven  years. 


NUMA. 

Yeu 


^     The  people,  tired  with  obeying  so  many  kings,  of  iwse. 
^  at  last  constrained  the  senate  to  come  to  an  g|,^ku«. 
]f  election.     That  body,  being  composed  equally 
f  of  Romans  and  Sabines,  both  parties  contend- 
if  ed  for  the  sovereignty ;  but,  to  accommodate 
K  matters,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Romans  should 
f   choose,  and  that  their  choice  should  fall  upon  a 
I    Sabine.    Numa  Fompilius,  who  lived  a  retired 
life  in  the  country,  and  was  by  no  means  solici- 
I    tous  of  honours,  appeared  to  them  to  be  the 
I    man,  either  the  most  capable  of  governing,  or 
the  least  calculated  to  inspire  the  people  with  a 
dread  of  his  command.     He  was  therefore  cho- 
sen, and,  unwillingly,  accepted  a  power  which 
he  much  less  valued  than  dedicating  his  time  to 
the  study  of  wisdom.   We  cannot  conceive  from 
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whence  he  could  have  derived  this  taste  for  phi- 
losophy. 
NuDA  pre-      mima  was  as  great  a  lover  of  ptoce  as  Romu- 
■en«i««.  j^g  YioA  been  of  war.  He  considered  that  it  was 
important  to  soften  the  manners  of  an  imtract- 
abie  people,  who,  not  being  as  yet  corrupted, 
were  m  the  best  state  for  receiving  benefit  from 
the  introduction  of  a  good  body  of  laws.  When 
manners  are  formed  by  the  laws,  they  in  some 
degree  tend  to  support  what  gave  them  bittb. 
Their  reciprocal  influence  was  me  glory  of  Spar- 
ta. Rome  likewise  felt  the  benefit;  and  from  that 
cause  chiefly  she  became  entitled  to  the  high*- 
est  encomiums. 
^i^S^      Pi^ty>  aiid  the  art  of  governing,  two  qualities 
to  reijgion.  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  one  person,  were  found 
imited  in  Numa,  both  of  them  equally  proving 
the  rule  of  his  conduct.     He  made  it  believed 
that  he  was  inspired,  pretending  that  he  had  fre- 
quent conferences  with  the  nymph  jEgeriaj  and, 
by  this  artifice,  infused  those  sentiments  of  reli- 
gion into  the  minds  of  the  people  with  which  he 
himself  was  affected.     The  new  king  made  use 
of  religion  as  the  chief  instrument  by  which  he 
subjected  the  inflexible  character  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  a  sense  of  their  duty.     He  took  care 
to  have  a  dread  of  the  Invisible  Being,  who  sees 
and  punishes  offences,  deeply  engraven  upcm 
their  hearts.     To  render  promises  sacred,  he 
erected  an  altar  to  Honesty;  and,  that  the  boun- 
daries of  the  people's  possessions  might  be  in- 
violable, he  established  a  festival  in  honour  of 
the  ^od  Terminus.  He  instituted  religious  cere- 
monies ;  because  at  the  foot  of  the  altars  the 
hearts   of  men  become  united,  and,  without 
.them,  the  Divinity  makes  but  slender  impies- 
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9ion  upon  the  miads  of  the  vulgar.  He  divid-s. 
ed  the  priests  into  several  classes,  the  chief  of 
which  was  that  of  the  pontiiFs.  The  grand  pon-, 
tiff  pjresided  universally ;  and  this  important 
office  being  one  of  the  main  hinges  of  govem- 
nient,  belonged  to  the  sovereign. 

According  to  the  conjecture  of  a  modem  an-  Thefint 
thor,  *  the  Romans  were  a  mixture  of  Sabines,  tJfl^SJi 
Latins,  and  Tuscans,  all  of  whom  were  of  Cel-r  P^^^r 
tic  origin ;  and  therefore  their  first  reb'gion  was 
probably  Celtic,  very  different  from  what  it  be- 
came afterwards  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Greek  deities  into  Rome,  in  opposition  to  a  law 
of  Romulus,  which  forbid  the  admission  of 
strangle  gods,  The^  Celtq^  had  no  images,  and, 
according  to  Plutarch,  the  Romans  hadnpne  til) 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  city.  The  Celtae  honoured  fire,  and  ap- 
{>lied  to  the  art  of  augury.  Accordingly,  in  the 
time  of  Niuna,  we  find  the  Romans  attending 
to  augury,  and  a  temple  erected  to  the  goddess 
Vesta,  and  vestals  established  for  preserving  inrtitiiiioii 
the  sacked  fife.  This  institution  of  yirg^ns,  con- 
secrated to  the  religious  services,  is  the  more 
f^m^rkable,  as  the  .poligation  to  nreserve  theiy 
virginity,  though  not  shut  up  in  cloisters,  could 
not  be  violated,  but  at  the  risk  of  their  being 
buried  alive.  These  virgins  were  highly  re- 
spected ;  and,  though  free  to  marry,  after  thiry 
ty  years  service  in  me  temple,  they  commonly 
preferred  the  honour  of  the  priesthood,  which 
must  have  either  been  owing  to  the  constraint 
being  softened  by  habit,  or  to  their  having  by 
that  time  passed  the  age  of  pleasures,  or  that 

*  PpUpotin'slIiaioiyafUie  Ceitfe. 
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The 
Fedales. 


they  were  attached  to  the  altar  from  motives  of 
ambition,  or  a  love  of  piety.  There  were  ne- 
ver more  than  six  vestals. 

The  establishment  of  the  Fedales^  an  order 
of  priests  whose  duty  it  was  to  decide  up(Hi 
the  justice  of  going  to  war,  and  to  watch  over 
the  faithful  observance  of  treaties  of  peace,  was 
a  most  useful  institution,  likewise  ascribed  to 
Numa.  They  declared  war,  by  calling  heaven 
to  witness  the  injustice  of  their  enemies,  and 

Eronouncing  imprecations  against  Rome,  if  she 
ad  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 
enemy ;  wnich  was  a  most  necessary  restrsunt 
on  .  tne  minds  of  a  warlike  ambitious  pecmle. 
Varro  takes  notice,  that  the  Romans  looked 
upon  war  with  an  eye  of  piety,  and  therefore 
never  entered  into  it,  but  with  the  most  calm 
deliberation  and  temper.  But  did  not  a  secret 
thirst  of  conquest  make  them  colour  over  num- 
berless instances  of  injustice  ?  We  shall  see 
them  display  their  character  in  time,  and,  rest- 
ing upon  motives  of  religion,  or  the  pretence 
of  it,  look  upon  the  whole  world  as  a  prej^  des- 
tined for  them  by  heaven.  The  most  religions 
men  are  easily  seduced  by  interest,  which  often 
makes  religion  the  instrument  of  accomplish- 
ing their  iniquitous  purposes. 

Numa  likewise  introduced  agriculture,  as  a 
source  of  virtue  and  happiness  to  his  people, 
agriodture.  and  for  that  purpose  distributed  among  them 
the  lands,  of  which  a  conquest  had  been  made 
in  the  former  reign.  He  erected  villages,  where 
'  the  husbandmen  were  employed  in  useful  -la- 
bours, and  appointed  inspectors  to  reward  in- 
dustry and  punish  idleness.  It  was  by  this  means 
that  agriculture  became  such  a  resi>ectable  em- 
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ploymeHt  am<mg  the  Romans.  The  first  men 
of  A.ome  found  their  greatest  pleasure  in  rural 
pursuits,  and  the  state  was  never  in  a  more 
glorious  situation,  than  when  they  returned  to 
tibe  plough  immediately  after  a  triumph. 

A  national  jealousy  oetween  the  Romans  and    TndM 
Sabiues  left  the  seeds  of  discord  in  the  city  ;  ^"^"S^ 
but  it  is  said  that  Numa  found  means  for  their  j^^^^  ^^ 
being  destroyed.     The  people  being  divided    SabiiMt. 
into  bodies  of  different  professions,  and  into 
communities,  which  had  each  their  distinct  pri- 
vileges,  they  forgot  all  difference  of  country, 
and  from  that  time  were  only  attached  to  tlieu: 
particular  class ;  with  this  advantage  over  the 
same  arrangement  in  Egypt,  that  the  classes 
were  not  separated,  so  as  either  to  occasion  a- 
version,  or  to  stifle  rising  genius. 

Numa  likewise  had  the  honour  of  introduce  New 
ing  science  for  the  public  advantage.  The  ***^r 
year,  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  consisted  only  of 
ten  months ;  but  he  substituted  the  lunar  year 
of  twelve  months,  which,  by  intercalations,  he 
brought  near  to  the  solar.  This  is  what  has 
been  advanced  by  historians;  but  I  cannot 
conceive  from  whence  he  derived  so  mudi 
knowledge  amidst  an  uncivilized  people.  The 
Athenians  had  scarcely  any  idea  of  astronomy, 
while  here  we  find  a  Sabine  astronomer. 

A  very  extraordinary  law,  which  gave  leave  H^KAmad^ 
to  husbands  to  lend  tneir  wives,  after  having  SSTSib 
had  children  by  them,  was  ascribed  to  Nvuna.     wivci. 
It  was  a  custom  in  Sparta,  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  purity  oi'  morals  which  subsisted  at 
that  time,  because  their  scJe  pm*pose  was  to 
procure  good  citizens  for  the  state,  without 
being  acquainted  with  those  sublime  ideas  of 
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marriage,  which  we  have  derived  from  reli* 
gion. 
ne  deafh      Numa  died  after  a  peaceable  r  ign  of  forty- 
""^  three  years.     The  wisdom  of  his  laws,  and  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  of  a  Supreme  Being^^ 
made  him  be  looked  upon  as  a  disciple  of  Py- 
thagoras, though  that  philosopher  did  not  ap- 
Hisboob  pear  till  the  rei^i  of  the  last  Tarquin.    In  the 
j^^    year  of  Rome  five  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
^"^*"    some  books  of  Numa  were  found  in  a  chest, 
which  contained  his  religious  sentiments.    Pe- 
tillius  the  prsetor  having  read  them,  declared 
to  the  senate  that  they  were  dangerous,  be- 
cause they  did  not  agree  with  the  established 
religion ;  upon  which,  the  senate  ordered  them 
to  be  burnt.     Supposing  this  to  be  a  fact,  it  is 
a  proof  that  superstition  had  changed  the  re- 
ligion of  the  first  Romans,  and  was  supported 
by  the  npbles  from  views  of  interest. 


TIJIXyS  HOSTILIUS. 

Yctfof  Tuixus  HosTiLius  was  chosen  to  succeed 
^T^^  Numa,  and  be?an  his  reign  with  dividing  a 
^*''*^^*^  part  of  the  royal  domain  among  those  who  had 
no  lands ;  ana  having  thus  gained  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  he  revived  their  military  ardour, 
which  so  long  a  peace  could  not  extinguish. 
The  jealousy  of  the  Albans,  who  contended 
with  Rome  for  pre-eminence,  lighted  up  the 
flame  of  war ;  which  they  agreed  to  deeide,  by  a 
very  extraordinary  combat  of  three  champions 
named  by  each  party.  On  the  Roman  side, 
one  of  the  Horatii  having  conquered  three  Cu* 
fiatii,  determined  the  superiority  ia  favpur  of 
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his  country.  The  story  of  his  having  killed 
his  sister,  who  bewailed  the  death  of  one  of  the 
Curiatii,  her  intended  husband,  is  well  known. 
TuHus  caused  him  to  be  tried  by  two  com- 
missioners, and  advised  him  to  appeal  to  the 
people  from  their  sentence.  Thus  the  people 
were  acknowled^d  to  be  the  ultimate  judges. 

The  manner  in  which  Livy  has  described 
these  events,  and  the  fine  speeches  he  has  em- 
bellished them  with,  make  the  whole  appear 
rather  a  composition  of  fancy  than  a  genuine 
history.  That  admirable  writer,  in  handling 
the  traditions  of  antiquity,  like  the  Greeks,  gave 
ample  scope  to  his  imagination,  and  has  been 
too  closely  imitated  both  by  Rollin,  and  other 
modem  authors.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect, 
that  orations  composed  with  so  much  skill,  were 
to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  barbarity  ?  Even 
the  combat  of  the  six  champions  is  much  to 
be  doubted,  and  seems  to  be  copied  from  the 
Greek  history. 

Sufietius,  the  Alban  general,  being  found     aiu 
guilty  of  treachery,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  order   dSS^ 
of  TuUus.     The  city  of  Alba,  which  was  said    ^^""^ 
to  have  lasted  five  hundred  years,  was  totally 
destroyed  in  one  hour,   {^nd  the   inhabitants 
transplanted  to  Rome,  where  the  principal  of 
them  were  admitted  into  the  senate ;  and  the 
lands  became  part  of  the  Roman  territories. 
Tullus  defeated  all  his  neighbours  who  ventur- 
ed to  take  up  arms  against  him ;  but  d\iring 
the  havock  ot  a  dreadful  plague,  \ie  could  not 
resist  the  attacks  of  superstition,  which  is  com- 
monly the  efiect  of  fear.     Some  authors  seiir 
pusly  report,  that  Jupiter  struck  him  with  lights 
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ning  while  he  was  performing  some  ma^icid 
rites ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  assassinat- 
ed* 

ANCUS  MARTIUS. 


jj^jfg^  Ancus  Martius,-  the  grandson  of  Numa  by 
Anew  his  mother,  received  the  crown  from  the  um't- 
'^  ed  voice  of  the  senate  and  people.  He  showed 
himself  the  worthy  descendant  of  his  grand- 
father, to  whose  eminent  virtues  he  added  the 
courage  of  Romulus.  His  first  attention  was 
directed  to  the  care  of  religion  and  agriculture. 
The  Latins,  considering  him  as  a  weak  prince, 
treated  him  with  contempt,  and  committed 
some  hostilities,  which  interrupted  his  pacific 
pursuits.  He  therefore  sent  to  demand  satisfac- 
tion, which  bein^  refused,  war  was  declared 
against  them  by  the  Fedalis  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  and  by  the  following  form,  in  which  the 
king  is  not  mentioned.  Because  of  the  ifgnry 
done  by  the  Latins  to  the  people  qf  Rome^  the  Ro- 
man  people  and  I  declare  war  against  the  Latins; 
and  now  we  begin.  At  these  words,  the  Fecialis 
threw  a  javelin  steeped  in  blood,  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  enemy.  Ancus  acquired  honour, 
and  Rome  advantage  by  this  war,  and  some 
others  which  followed, 
^"bbv  Nothing  does  so  much  honour  to  a  warlike 
^^  prince,  as,  immediately  after  victory,  engaging 
m  pursuits  which  are  of  importance  to  the  good 
of  the  people.  Independent  of  his  exploits  in 
prms,  tne  works  of  Ancus  were  sufficient  to 
have  rendered  his  name  immortal.  He  added 
Mount  Aventine  and  Mount  Janiculum,  which 
were  formerly  in  the  Tuscan  territories,  to  the 
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* 

inclosure  of  the  city,  which  till  that  time  did  not 
extend  heyond  the  Palatine  Mount ;  and  huilt 
a  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  to  preserve  the  com- 
munication between  the  city  and  the  Janicu- 
lum.  He  likewise  built  the  port  of  Ostia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  caused  salt-pits  to 
be  dug  upon  the  sea-shore,  distributing  a  great 
part  of  trie  salt  which  was  got  from  them  a:- 
mong  the  people.  Similar  distributions  of 
of  com,  oil,  &c.  which  were  caUed  congiaria^  af- 
terwards became  a  common  practice,  and  intro- 
duced abuses,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
obser\'e  in  another  place.  He  built  a  prison, 
v^^hich  licentiousness,  the  natural  consequence 
of  an  increase  of  inhabitants,  made  necessary. 
This  prince  died  after  a  glorious  reign  of 
twenty-four  years. 


crown. 


TARQUIN  THE  £L.D£R. 

Tarqtjin,  sumamed  the  Elder,  the  fifth  king  p^,^ 
of  Rome,  acquired  the  crown  by  means  of  can-  Tnguinthe 
vassing  among  the  people,  which  was  a  prac-  obtain  tbe 
tice  till  his  time  totally  unknown.    He  was  the 
son  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Corinth,  was  bom  at 
Tarquinii  in  Tuscany,  and  settled  in  Rome, 
from  an  expectation  tiiat  his  being  a  foreigner 
would  be  no  obstruction  to  his  desire  of  obtain- 
ing honours;  for  which  purpose  he  changed 
his  name  of  Lucumo  into  that  of  Tarquinius, 
borrowed  from  the  place  of  his  nativity.     Sub- 
stantial merit,  supported  by  wealth  and  skilful 
policy,  with  the  favour  of  Ancus,  procured  for 
him  a  place  in  the  senate.    Ancus,  when  dying, 
appointed  him  tutor  to  his  two  sons,  the  el- 
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dest  of  whom  was  not  as  yet  fifteen  years  oUL 
Though  the  crown  was  not  hereditary,  yet  le^ 
spect  for  the  last  king  mi^ht  have  determined 
the  suffrages  of  the  peopfe  in  favour  of  his  &- 
mily ;  but  Tarquin,  without  having  the  least 
regard  for  his  pupils,  openly  solicited  for  the 
sovereignty,  and  gainea  such  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that,  either  by  per- 
suasion, or  some  other  means,  they  ordered 
him  to  take  charge  qf  public  affairs^  that  is  to  say, 
made  him  king. 

inerawi       To  iucrcasc  his  influence  in  the  senate,  a3 
^  of  well  ^  to  reward  his  party,  he  created  a  huur 

pp«^  dred  new  senators  from  the  plebeian  famiUes, 
paJtres  minorum  genUum.  He  still  mprQ  g^ned 
the  populace,  by  building  a  circus  for  pubUc 
games,  after  the  model  of  the  Greeks.  Mo^ 
people  love  shows,  and  we  may  be  secure  of 
pleasing  them,  by  contributing  to  their  amuse-* 
ment. 
The         The  Latins,  the  Tuscans,  and  the  Sabines, 

"^S&t**^  who  always  quarrelled  with  Rome,  but  did  not 

wswiaed.  think  of  acting  in  conjvmction,  successively  felt 
the  effects  of  the  valour  of  the  new  king.  He 
knew  how  to  improve  his  victories,  by  incor- 
porating the  conquered  people  with  the  citizens 
of  Rome,  as  had  been  tlie  practice  of  his  pre- 
decessors. He  likewise  instituted  the  pompous 
ceremony  of  a  triumph,  which  became  a  power- 
ful incentive  to  emulatipn,  though  to  nim  it 
was  only  a  means  of  procuring  respect  to  his 
person, 
paadiiipby     Those  ideas  of  the  grand,  which  are  so  caU 

f^'v^  culated  to  produce  noble  effects,  had  already 
sprung  up  at  Rome,  and  the  works  of  Tarquiii 
were  prodigies  of  exQ^UeQce  in  a  b^barous 
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age*  He  constructed  superb  aqueducts  and 
common  sewers,  piercing  through  rocks  and 
hills  for  the  convenience  of  the  city*  They 
who  judge  of  the  merit  of  works  by  their  use-* 
fulness,  will  value  the  sewers  of  Rome  much 
more  than  the  pompous  edifices  of  Pericles.  A 
waggon  loaded  with  hay  could  pass  under  the 
vault ;  and  eight  hundred  years  after  they  were 
constructed,  Fliny  takes  notice  of  them  as  ob- 
jects worthy  of  admiration.  Tarquin  likewise 
built  temples,  halls  for  the  adminstration  of  jus- 
tice, and  schools  for  the  education  of  youth. 
He  levelled  the  top  of  the  Tarpeian  rock^  where- 
on was  afterwards  erected  the  Capitol. 

Superstition  must  have  had  an  incredible  in-»  Abk  of 
fluence,  even  over  intelligent  minds,  since  Li-  NkJSS^ 
vy,  amidst  an  account  of  events  deserving^  a 
place  in  history,  introduces  the  story  of  a  flint 
being  cut  through  with  a  razor  by  Accius  N»- 
vius  the  augur,  to  show  that  his  art  was  di- 
vine. Cicero,  though  himself  an  augur,  laughs 
at  this  ridiculous  tradition.  RoUin  observes, 
that  St.  Augustin  was  inclined  to  believe  it ; 
but  the  virtuous  Rollin  might  have  added,  that 
that  was  no  reason  to  procure  it  credit,  and 
that  the  power  of  a  daemon  might  have  inter- 
posed. A  statue  having  been  erected  to  Nse- 
vius,  only  serves  to  prove,  that  the  people  were 
deceived  by  some  appearance  of  a  prodigy ;  that 
they  had  given  creait  to  a  fable ;  and  that  some 
men  in  power  had  a  purpose  to  serve  by  get- 
ting the  memory  of  it  preserved. 

^  The  art  of  foretelling  future  events  by  the  Fo«^ 
flight  of  birds,   or  some  such   circumstances,  "^£^1^ 
which  can  have  no  connexion  with  futurity,  that  xtrouin. 
art  of  the  Tuscans,  more  senseless  than  judicial 
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astrology,  became  one  of  the  great  springs  of 
goyemment  at  Rome,  and  one  of  the  chains  by 
which  they  led  the  people.     Tarquin  being  oV 
Greek  origin,  and  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  probablj 
introduced  the  Grecian  and  Tuscan  supersti- 
tions, because  he  thought  they  might  be  useful 
to  him  in  carrying  on  his  schemes  of  goyem- 
ment. The  simple  religion  of  Numa  was  great- 
ly changed  durmg  this  reign,  when  foreign  dei- 
ties were  admitted. 
He  i«^^       This  monarch  died  at  the  age  of  fours<x)re, 
haying  been  assassinated  by  the  sons  of  Ancus 
Martins,  who  were  proyoked  at  seeing  him  paye 
the  way  for  his  son-in-law  Seryius  TuUius  to 
the  succession  ;  but  his  death  was  artfully  eon- 
cealed  by  his  wife  Tanaquil,  until  she  had  se- 
cured the  crown  to  Servius.     He  was  a  Latin, 
whose  mother  was  brought  captiye  to  Rome, 
and  was  educated  by  the  late  kmg  with  pater- 
nal tenderness. 


anMsinated* 


Sli^RyiUS  TULXIUS. 

j^^^  SERyius  haying  assumed  the  power  without 
serviuB  the  consent  of  either  senate  or  people,  whateyer 
'''^"*  merit  he  might  haye  in  other  respects,  it  was  im- 
possible for  nim  to  hope  that  he  could  reign  in 
peace  oyer  a  free  people,  if  he  did  not  by  some 
method  supply  the  want  of  a  legal  claim  to 
royalty.  By  paying  the  debts  of  the  poor; 
diyiding  among  them  the  lands  which  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  some  of  the  citizens  ;  and 
lessenmgthe  distance  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  he  gained  the  people  to  his  interest, 
which  haying  accomplished,  he  publicly  com- 
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f>lained  of  a  conspiracy  being  formed  against  his 
ife  by  the  patricians,  *  and  therefore  desired, 
as  he  was  ready  to  relinquish  the  throne,  that 
they  woidd  elect  a  new  kin^.  The  people  with- 
out  hesitation  determined  m  his  favour. 

Following  the  example  of  Tarquin,  he  erected  New  wm. 
temples  to  superstition,  and  yarned  new  con* 
c^uests  from  his  neighbours.  These  little  repub- 
lics imagined,  that  the  treaties  into  which  they 
entered  with  one  king,  did  not  bind  them  to 
his  successor,  and  irritated  by  hatred  and  jea- 
lo\isy  commenced  hostilities.  Thus  new  quar- 
rels were  perpetually  produced,  which  served  to 
exercise  the  Roman  courage,  and  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  state  by  new  acquisitions, 
either  of  people  or  territory. 

Tliough  ServiuB  was  ambitious,  he  seemed  to    semot 
dedicate  himself  entirely  to  the  good   of  the  ^"^Sa 
public.      His  reign  produced   some  salutary  nmovatjoM. 
changes  which  the  state  very  much  wanted. 
The  Romans  were  of  a  different  opinion  from 
some  other  nations,  who  imaginea  that  they 
ought  not  to  make  any  alterations  in  govern-, 
ment,  or  to  change  established  customs.     Ac- 
cordingly, they  were  in  a  great  measure  in- 
debted for  their  prosperity  to  innovations,  which 
would  have  enraged  the  Egyptians,  and  some 
enthusiastic  philosophers.      One  of  the  chief 
duties  of  good  government,  is  to  reform  abuses 
with  prudence ;   and  enough  will  every  where 
be  found,  to  require  reformation. 

There  were  two  of  very  great  consequence  in  TVoaboin 
Rome.     The  taxes  were  paid  by  the  head;  and  refold 


*  The  senators  were  called  Fathers  (PatreiL  from  whence  the  name 
^  patrician  w^s  derived,  by  which  the  nobiuty  of  Rome  were  diatin^ 
guished. 
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though  there  were  no  longer  any  remains  of  the 
ancient  equal 'ty  of  fortune,  yet  the  taxes  were 
continued  equal,  to  the  advantage  of  the  rich, 
and  the  great  oppression  of  the  poor.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  the  rich  having  only  their 
single  vote  in  the  public  assemblies,  where 
every  thing  was  determined  by  the  majority ^ 
the  most  important  afiairs  of  the  state  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  multitude,  who  were  easily 
heated  and  misled,  and  therefore  apt  to  run  in- 
to the  excess  of  Athenian  democracy.  Servius 
undertook  to  extirpate  this  double  source  of 
disorders,  and  succeeded. 

The  first  step  which  he  took,  was  to  show 
the  public  assembly  of  the  people,  the  great 
grievances  arising  from  the  common  mode  of 
imposing  the  taxes,  and  the  necessity  of  their 
being  laid  on  in  proportion  to  the  property  of 
individuals.     The  people  being  flattered   with 
the  hopes  of  relief,  gave  him  the  power  of  set- 
tling such  a  plan  of  reformation  as  he  judged 
proper.     This  plan,  which  we  are  about  to  see 
put  in  execution,  has  an  intimate  connexion 
with  history, 
jj^^^^^       The  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  divided  into 
M^*7  four  tribes,  answering  to  the  different  quarters ; 
and  those  of  the  country  into  fifteen,  to  which 
others  were  afterwards  added,  so  as  to  make 
them  in  all  thirty-five.     Each  of  them  had  their 
curicBj  almost  like  our  parishes,  and  the  priest 
was  called  the  Curio^  so  that  by  this  method 
there  was'  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants ;  and  at  that  time  they  could 
reckon  fourscore  thousand  citizens  able  to  carry 
arms.     A  strict  command  to  give  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  all  property,  procured  every  informa- 
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tion  that  the  king  wanted,  in  order  to  complete 
hisprojecti 

The  whole  Roman  people  was  next  formed  ^^^^ 
into  six  classes,  which  were  afterwards  subdi-  daM^ 
vided  into  centuries.  The  first  class  consisted  "^^*^ 
of  the  rich,  whose  property  amounted  at  least 
to  ten  thousand  drachmae,  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand asses  of  brass,  by  which  the  Romans 
reckoned  at  that  time.  It  consisted  of  ninety- 
ei^t  centuries,  among  whom  eighteen  were 
knights  provided  with  horses  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. The  money  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
was  levied  from  the  widows,  who,  till  that  time, 
were  free  from  taxes.  The  next  four  classes 
wei-e  in  proportion  to  their  property,  and  made 
in  all  ninety-five  centuries.  The  sixth  class  was 
composed  of  the  poor,  which,  though  it  was 
the  most  numerous,  made  but  one  century. 
Its  members  were  called  proletarUj  because 
their  services  consisted  in  rearing  children  for 
the  nation ;  and  capile  censi^  because,  they  only 
made  up  the  number,  paid  no  taxes,  nor  were 
obliged  like  the  rest  to  j?o  to  war. 

A  very  important  effect   was  produced  by      iv 
this  new  division ;  for,  from  this  time,  the  votes  JfS  «"*■ 

1  i_^i_  •        •        1  ii*  ruled  m  the 

were  taken  by  the  centuries  in  the  public  assem-  puuie 
blies,  and  no  longer  singly  ;  so  that,  though  the  *^"^^'*- 
last  class  preserved  a  rignt  to  vote,  they  lu  fact 
had  no  influence  in  the  public  deliberations : 
and  the  first,  on  the  contrary,  while  they  con- 
tinued unanimous,  alone  determined  every  thing. 
This  was  an  advantage  which  the  first  class  ob- 
tained by  means  of  their  money,  and  the  men 
which  they  provided  for  the  service  of  the  state, 
each  century  being  obliged  to  raise  a  certain 
sum,  and  a  nxed  number  of  men  for  the  army. 

VOL.  I.  D  D 
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But,  was  it  just  to  leave  the  public  delibera- 
tions entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  ?  The 
consequences  will  enable  us  to  jud^« 
Hw  krt  The  young  and  the  old  were  distmgtdshed  in 
^a^M  &ll  th^  classes  but  the  last«  *  That  is, '  says 
^^  *•  the  celebrated  Rousseau  of  Geneva,  *  the  po- 
*™^*  pulace,  of  which  it  was  composed,  were  not  al- 
lowed the  honour  of  bearing  arms  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country ;  and  to  be  entitled  to 
defend  it,  they  must  have  been  possessed  of  a 
home ;  so  that  of  the  innumerable  crowds  of  beg- 
gars, that  shine  at  present  in  the  armies  of 
kings,  there  is  perhaps  scarce  one  who  would 
not  have  been  driven  with  disdain  fix>m  a  Ro- 
man cohort,  at  the  time  that  soldiers  were  the 
supporters  of  liberty. '  *  Here,  as  well  as  in 
other  places,  our  Genevan  greatly  exaj?genites; 
but  there  is  no  question,  that  a  man  will  be  ani- 
mated with  mare  courage  in  the  defence  of  his 
own  property,  than  when  fighting  for  the  pro- 
perty or  pretensions  of  another.  Xenopbon 
judiciously  asks.  If  property  does  not  inspire  the 
possessor  with  courage  ? 
i|hjiaBWM  Servius,  foreseeing  that  the  fortunes  of  men 
were  exposed  to  a  thousand  accidents,  and  that 
many  of  the  people  might  thereby  very  soon 
be  placed  in  wrong  classes,  passed  a  law,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  renew  the  census  every 
fifth  year,  accompanied  with  a  ceremony,  whicn 

Erocured  it  the  name  of  Lustrum ;  and  the  lustra 
ecame  a  measure  of  time,  by  which  the  Ro- 
mans reckoned  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Greeks  did  by  Olympiads. 

*  Cpntr.  soctaL  libi  4^ 
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The  condition  of  the  Roman  slaves  could  Sr*  ^ 
not  fail  to  excite  the  compassion  ot  a  good  the  aUvM 
prince ;  and  Servius  softened  its  rigour  like  a  "^'*8"^ 
skilAil  politician.  ^Notwithstanding  the  barba- 
rism of  the  times,  he  was  sensible  now  terrible 
was  that  situation  which  rendered  slavery  here* 
ditary,  and  made  it  impossible  for  humanity 
ever  to  recover  its  rights ;  and  that  reducing 
slaves  to  despair,  naturally  inspired  them  with 
hatred  against  their  masters,  while  it  was  easy 
to  attach  them  to  the  state,  by  giving  them 
hopes  of-  being  one  day  admitt^  members. 
Affected  by  these  reasons,  which  the  senate 
could  with  difficulty  relish,  he  not  only  permit- 
ted slaves  to  be  made  free,  but  likewise  the 
freechnen  to  be  incorjiorated  as  members  of  the 
state.  The  appellation  of  freedmen,  which 
was  continued  to  them,  could  not  fail  to  recal 
humiliating  ideas  to  their  remembrance ;  but 
still  it  was  a  j^eat  happiness  to  escape  from  a 
servile  condition,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  Ro- 
mans scarcely  treated  their  slaves  better  than 
if  they  had  been  beasts  of  burden.  They 
were  admitted  only  into  the  four  city  tribes, 
which  were  the  least  honourable  of  the  whole. 

The  highest  encomiums  are  likewise  due  to  ^^^^ 
Servius  for  another  scheme  which  he  put  in  ammont^  of 
execution.     Though  the  Sabines  and  Latins  *%dl£r* 
had  been  united  to  the  Roman  government 
both  by  force  of  arms  and  treaties,  yet  their 
animosity  against  a  people  who  h^  risen  upon 
their  ruins  could  not  be  extinguished.    The 
king,  on  purpose  to  confirm  the  peace,  of  which 
he  earnestly  represented  the  great  advantages, 

Srsuaded  them  to  build  a  temple  in  honour  of 
iana  at  Rome,  where  they  might,  every  year, 

dd2 
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sacrifice  in  common  ;  that  they  should  meet 
immediately  after  the  sacrifice  to  hring  all  dis^ 
|iutes  to  an  amicahle  conclusion,  and  to  con- 
sult upon  the  best  methods  of  preserving  friend- 
ship and  harmony  ;  after  which  a  great  market 
should  be  opened,  when  every  one  mightpur- 
chase  such  commodities  as  he  wanted.    Here^ 
religion,  friendly  conferences,  and  commercial 
advantages,  umted  with  the  state  of  the  times, 
to  make  these  strangers  so  many  Romans,  Y>y 
which  they  profited  at  least  as  much  as  Rome. 
Though  tne  terms  of  the  treaty  were  in  the  La- 
tin language,  yet  they  were  engraven  upon  a 
pillar  in  Greek  characters ;  and  Dioiiysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  who  alleges  that  the  Komans 
wei*e  of  Greek  origin,  does  not  fail  to  adduce 
this  as  a  proofs    But  would  not  such  authority 
serve  to  prove  that  the  Goths,  Franks    and 
Lombards,  were  descended  from  Rome,  as  tbey 
all  make  use  of  the  Roman  characters  ? 
ammiiia.      We  are  told,  that  while  Servius  was  sacri- 
1^^   ficing  every  thing  for  the  ^ood  of  the  public, 
and  proposed  to  lay  down  his  crown  on  purpose 
to  establish  a  republican  government,  he  was 
taken  from  his   subjects  by  a  most  atrocious 
deed .     His  daughter  TuUia,  a  monster  of  cruel- 
ty and  ambition,  had  been  married  to  Tarquin, 
the  grandson  of  the  kin^  of  the  same  name, 
and  both  husband  and  wife  undertook  to  de- 
throne Sei-vius.     The  conspiracy  ended  with 
the  murder  of  the  king,  whose  execrable  daugfa- 
ter  drove  her  chariot  over  his  dead  bodjr.    Of 
six  kinj^  of  Rome,  all  deserving  the  highest 
encomiums,  we  see  four  dying  violent  deaths. 
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TARdUIM    THE  PROUD. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  but  that  Tarquin,    Tcir  of 
8tained  with  the  blood  of  the  late  king,  ahd'S^^^^ 
usurping  his  throne,  without  applying  either  to    ^^ 
the  senate  or  people,  must  reign  like  a  tyrant,    tymny. 
The  laws  were  forced  to  rive  way  to  violence 
and  injustice;  but,  like  a  skilful  tyrant,  he  ne- 
glected no  means  which  could  be  employed  to 
confirm  and  extend  his  power.  Oppression  could 
not  fail  to  make  him  detested  by  the  citizens ; 
he  therefore  endeavoured  to  find  his  security  in 
the  grmy,  and  gained  a  part  of  the  soldiers  by 
gentleness  and  acts  of  kindness.     A  numerous 
^ard  of  foreigners  watched  for  the  security  of 
its  person,  while  informations  and  severe  pu- 
nishments spread   universal  terror,  at  a  time 
when  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  suspended 
by  edicts,  left  no  resource  against  the  progress 
Qf  tyranny. 

Tile  following  celebrated  anecdote  may  serve  Reduoes 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  policy  of  Tarquin.  A  ^  G«»»i«M- 
number  of  the  patricians  having  taken  shelter 
in  Gabii,  a  city  of  the  Latins,  they  stirred  up 
the  inhabitants  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  him. 
His  son  Sextus,  whose  proceedings  he  direct- 
ed, upon  some  feigned  quarrel,  pretended  to 
betray  him,  and,  for  that  purpose,  retired  to 
Gabii,  where  he  played  his  part  so  well,  that  he 
obtained  the  command  of  tneir  army,  and  then 
sent  to  his  father  for  his  instructions.  Tarquin, 
beine  unwilling  to  explain  himself,  either  by 
word  of  mouth  or  by  writing,  conducted  the 
messenger  into  the  garden,  where  he  cut  oft'  the 
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heads  of  the  tallest  poppies,  and  then  allo^wed 
him  to  depart  without  any  other  answer.  Sex- 
tus  conceived  the  meamn^  of  the  enigma,  and, 

{mttin^  to  death  the  principal  inhabitants,  de- 
ivered  up  the  city  to  his  £sU:her. 
Hb         The  tyrant  added  valour  to  his  cruelty,  and 
jy^2^  overcame  all  his  enemies.      The  senate  were 
|n<*^'   without  power,  and  the  desponding  people  bore 
the  yoke  without  daring  to  comp&m ;  9o  that 
Rome  seemed  to  be  reduced  to  that  state  of  Ian- 
g[uor  and  oppression  where  the  slavery  of  na- 
tions usually  begins. 
Tiie         A  political  fraud,  for  it  is  scarce  possible  to 
"^uk.   form  any  other  idea  of  it,  set  superstition  to 
work  on  purpose  to  make  the  people  still  noiore 
tractable.     Historians  tell  us,  that  an  unknown 
woman  presented  nine  volumes  to  the  king,  for 
which  she  asked  a  considerable  price ;  that  the 
king,  being  unwilling  to  pay  so  much,  she  burnt 
three,  and  returning,  asked  the  same  sum  for 
the  other  six ;  which,  being  again  returned,  she 
burnt  three  more,  and  then  repeated  the  same 
demand.     It  was  now  found,  that  the  remain- 
ing books  were  the  oracles  of  the  Cumean  Sy- 
bil, which,  being  purchased  by  Tarquin,  the 
woman  disappeared.     These  books  were  care- 
fully preserved,  and,  while  they  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  prince,  and  afterwards  of  the  se- 
nate, became  the  infallible  interpreters  of  the 
will  of  the  gods.    From  them,  answers  were 
obtained  for  every  occasion,  and  such  oracles 
as  power  chose  to  dictate.     With  such  a  ma- 
chine, there  is  no  difficulty  in  governing  a  su- 
perstitious people. 
i^boud-     About  this  time,  the  scheme  of  the  first  Tar- 
uw'^pitoL  qnin  to  build  the  Capitol  was  completed,  which 
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gave  an  opportunitj  of  devising  another  fable 
of  no  less  importance.    While  the  people  were 
dig'^n^  for  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  it  is  said  that  they  found  a  human 
liead    as  fresh  as  if  it  haa  been  but   new- 
ly cut   off.    The  augurs  being'  consulted  upon 
tnis  prodigy,  declared,  thfitUpme  would  ne^ 
come  the  capital  of  all  Italy,  and  from  thence 
the  Xarpeian  rock  derived  the  name  of  CapitaL 
Similar  fictions  struck  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and,  elating  their  souls,  inspired  diem  with  a 
kind  of  enthusiasm  to  which  the  Romans  were 
in    some  degree    indebted*  for  their  success, 
Convinced  in  their  minds,  that  the  gods  had 
destined  them  to  empire,  they  flew  to  battle 
as  if  to  certain  victoiy* 

In  the  mean  time,  Tar^uin  rea[>ed  the  fruits  Lucntu 

of  his  policy,  and  the  chmieras  with  which  he    "^'^^ 

amused  the  people,  completed  what  he  had  be^ 

gun  with  violence.     He  reigned  absolute ;  and 

probably  would  have  preserved  his  usurped  act? 

thority ,  if  the  horrid  outrage  of  his  son  Sextus 

against  the  chaste  Lucretia,  had  not  provoked 

the   keenest   indignation.     Junius,  siimamed 

Brutus,  whose  father  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 

tyrant,  and  who  preserved  himself  by  pretends 

ing  to  be  an  idiot,  seized  the  present  occasion 

of  being  avenged,  and  of  breaking  the  fetters 

which  enslaved  his  country.  He  roused  the  cou« 

rage  of  the  senators  by  his  eloouence,  and  at 

the  name  of  liberty,  with  the  signt  of  the  dead 

body  of  Lucretia,  who  had  stabbed  herself,  the 

people  were  wakened  from  their  lethargy.  Tar^ 

quin  was  besieging  Ardea,  the  capital  (^the  Ru«r 

tuli  in  Latium,  and  was  condemned,  with  all 

his  posterity,  to  perpetual  banishment.  Who^ 
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ever  should  attempt  to  restore  him,  was  devot- 
ed   to  the  infernal    gods;    and  monarchical 
government  being  totally  proscribed,  die  re- 
publican was  substitutea   m  its  place.     This 
great  revolution  was  not  brought  about  by  the 
tjrranny  of  Tarc^uin,  but  by  the  offence  of  hi& 
soa ;  and  the  violated  Lucretia,  rendered  that 
power  detestable,  of  which  they  had  seen  only 
the  abuse.     About  the  same  time,  Athens  had 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Pisistratidae.  There 
is  a  very  extraordinary  resemblance  between 
the  causes  and  circumstances  of  these  two  re- 
volutions. 

Rome  had  been  governed  by  seven  kings, 
during  a  space  of  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
years,  in  wnich  time  they  laid  the  foundaticm 
of  her  grandeur,  being  atl  able  princes,  without 
even  excepting  the  last,  who,  though  he  may 
be  reproached  with  acts  of  cruelty  ami  injustice, 
must  be  allowed  to  have  possessed  both  genius 
and  talents.  Montesquieu  says,  with  regard  to 
him,  *  Wo  to  the  reputation  of  every  prince 
who  is  oppressed  by  a  ruling  party !  *  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  if  the  crown  nad  continued  in 
the  &mily  of  Tarquin,  his  memory  would  not 
only  have  been  less  blasted,  but  celebrated,  in 
the  Roman  annals.  The  historians  are  aociised 
of  having  exaggerated  their  accounts  of  his  ty- 
ranny. 

Doniiteoii  It  has  been  asked,  how  seven  elective  kin&s, 
u^^  four  of  whom  were  assassinated  and  one  ae* 
tfMn  kings,  throned,  could  include  no  less  than  a  space  of 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  years  in  the  nistory 
of  Rome,  while  hereditary  kingdoms  afford  no 
such  instance  of  the  length  of  seven  reigns.  It 
has  also  been  asked,  by  wfiat  prodigy  all  these 
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kings  came  to  display  such  eminent  abilities, 
which  is  likewise  equally  without  example ;  and 
from  thence  proofs  a^inst  the  truth  of  their 
history  are  drawn.  The  difficulty  is  undoubt- 
edly very  great ;  but  I  shall  neither  attempt  to 
advance  probabilities  nor  conjecture.  In  these 
early  times,  dates  and  some  particulars  may  be 
untrue;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  mention 
things  which  are  really  useful. 
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SECOND  EPOCH. 

Il^TRODUCTION  OF  THE  CONSULAR  GOYEBN^ 
MENT.    OPPRESSION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  BY  THE 

SENATE. 


FROM  THE  YEAH  OF  ROME  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FOR- 
TY-FIVE TO  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY. 

j^^  The  Romans,  assembled  by  tribes  and  curiae, 
^^»  yJ^^sA  passed  an  irrevocable  decree  against  roy- 
*''!!titl!rtd[  alty ,  which  may  be  truly  reckoned  a  deed  of 
*X^5^  *h^  people ;  for  in  this  kind  of  public  assem- 
bly, riches  had  no  influence  where  the  vote  of 
every  individual  was  equal ;  but  when  the  go- 
vernment of  the  republic  became  the  object 
of  their  attention,  the  patricians,  who  were 
never  negligent  of  what  concerned  their  own 
interest,  preferred  the  comitia  by  centuries^ 
where  the  first  class  carried  every  thing  against 
all  the  rest«  Two  magistrates  were  annually 
chosen  from  their  body,  who  exercised  the  royal 
authority,  tmder  the  modest  appellation  of  con- 
sub.  Brutus,  who  was  author  of  the  conspira- 
cy, and  Collatinus  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  were 
first  elected  to  the  consulship.  There  was  cer- 
tainly something  sacred  attendant  on  the  name 
of  king,  since  it  was  not  entirely  abolished,  for 
they  instituted  a  new  priesthooa  to  which  that 
title  was  attached;  but  theiZ^o:'  Sacrorum  did  not 
intermeddle  in  civil  matters* 
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A  sudden  transition  from  tyranny  to  liberty,  Endudini 
is  of  all  things  the  most  likely  to  inspire  the  ^^^ 
minds  of  the  people  with  courage,  and  to  pro- 
duce  unconnnon  actions,  even  though  that  li* 
berty  be  less  real  than  apparent ;  tney  are  not 
then  to  be  deterred  by  ideas  of  danger  or  diffi* 
culties,  and  every  thing  is  sacrificed  to  preserve 
them  in  a  state  which  they  imagine  leaves  the 
power  in  their  own  hands.  The  whole  body  be- 
come enlivened  by  the  ardent  zeal  of  a  few, 
and  seem  to  be  solely  animated  with  a  love 
of  the  public  good ;  ol  which  Rome  affords  nu- 
merous examples  sufficiently  known. 

Tarquin,  having  been  forsaken  by  his  army,  Brntus 
fled  for  refiige  to  Tarquinii.  The  Tuscans  sent  iStJ^^ 
an  embassy,  on  pretence  of  demanding  the  resti- 
tution of  nis  property ;  when  some  young  Ro- 
mans were  seduced  by  these  dangerous  ambas^ 
sadors,  and  formed  a  conspiracy  in  favour  of 
the  king,  either  from  a  persuasion  that  he  was 
unjustly  persecuted,  or  from  a  desire  of  getting 
into  his  good  graces ;  but  the  plot  having  been 
discovered  by  a  slave,  and  the  two  sons  ra  Bru- 
tus found  among  the  guilty,  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  against  them  by  their  father, 
who  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death  in  his  pre- 
sence. A  most  dreadful  example  !  but  what  he 
thought  absolutely  necessary  to  destroy  the  evil 
to  the  root.  The  proper^  of  Tarquin  was 
given  up  to  the  people,  and  the  Tuscan  ambas- 
sadors, who  haa  violated  the  laws  of  nations, 
were  dismissed.  This  instance  of  moderation 
does  the  more  honour  to  the  Romans,  as  it 
serves  to  make  the  enemies  of  their  liberty  ap- 
pear more  detestable.  ij^^  ^ 

Collatinus  fell  under  suspicion,  only  because    Brntus. 
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he  was  less  severe  against  the  conspirators  than 
Brutus,  and  he  wouM  have  been  banished  if  he 
had  not  followed  the  advice  of  his  coUea^e, 
and  abdicated  the  consulship.  Brutus  was  kill- 
ed in  the  field,  fighting  against  Aruns,  the  son 
of  Tarquin.  They  wounded  one  another  mor- 
tally, and  liberty  was  confirmed  to  the  neopfe 
by  the  blood  of  its  principal  author.  A  funeral 
oration  was  pronoimced  upon  Brutus,  and  the 
women  of  Roine  wore  mourning  for  him  a  whole, 
year. 
Conduet       The  spirit  of  liberty  is  so  prone  to  be  suspi^ 

'"^i^S^^  cious,  that  the  new  consul,  Valerius  Poplicola,  a 
^^  yery  popular  man,  was  suspected  of  aiming  at 
tyranny,  because  he  built  a  house  upon  a  piece 
of  ground  which  overlooked  the  Forum.  He 
demolished  it,  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the 
people ;  caused  the  axes  to  be  taken  from  the 
Jhsces  of  the  lictors ;  and  ordered  that  they 
should  be  lowered  before  the  assemblies  of  the 
people.  He  made  it  lawful  to  kill  any  one  who 
endeavoured  to  set  himself  up  as  lung;  and 
gave  leave  to  appeal  to  the  people,  even  from 
the  sentence  ot  the  consuls.  To  conclude,  he 
trusted  the  care  of  the  public  treasure  to  t^'o 
senators,  elected  by  the  people.  These  pro- 
ceedings occasioned  his  bemg  four  times  cho- 
sen consul ;  but  the  senate,  too  jealous  of  power, 
were  naturally  dissatisfied.  However,  tne  as- 
sistance of  the  people  was  necessary  to  oppose 
the  enemy. 
Poneona       Porseiuia,  the  most  powerful  king  of  Tusca- 

^'h^.  **  '^y*  espoused  the  cause  of  Tarquin,  and  sudden- 
ly appeared  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  senate 
had  been  provident  in  laying  in  the  necessary 
store  of  provisions,  and  relieving  from  taxes 
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the  poor  citizens  whom  discontent  mi^ht  liave 
stirred  up  to  revolt.  They  declared,  that  their 
bringing  children  to  the  state  was  sufficient.  In 
the  mean  time  the  city  probably  would  have 
been  obliged  to  surrend^er,  had  it  not  been 
for  an  incredible  action  of  Horatius  Codes, 
who  alone  defended  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber, 
while  the  people  were  employed  in  breaking  it 
down.  From  that  time  the  siege  was  convert- 
ed into  a  blockade,  and  there  was  great  reason 
to  be  apprehensive  of  a  famine.  If  we  may 
credit  Livy,  for  the  silence  of  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licamassus  upon  the  subject  makes  it  much  to 
be  doubted,  Mucius  Scaevola,  an  intrepid  young 
man,  who  believed  every  thing  to  be  lawful 
which  could  be  done  for  the  preservation  of  his 
country,  penetrated  not  oidy  mto  the  cam{>,  but 
even  into  the  tent  of  the  Tuscan  king,  with  a 
design  of  assassinating  him,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  own  life,  but,  from  a  mistake, 
failed  in  the  attempt ;  yet  he  boldly  declared 
to  Porsenna,  that  the  same  resolution  had  been 
entered  into  by  a  number  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
//  is  ffie  Roman^  character^  said  he,  to  act  and  suf- 
fer like  heroes.  Was  it  heroic  to  turn  murder- 
er ?  It  is  strange  to  see  the  Roman  historians 
celebrating  an  action  which  the  laws  of  all  na- 
tions join  to  .condemn.  Fanaticism  alone  can 
render  sacred  what  is  shocking  to  human  na- 
ture. 

Porsenna  showed  himself  more  generous,  by  PoneDoa 
'  dismissing  the  assassin.     He  then  made  peace  ^^Sl^^tk 
with  the  Romans.     I  shall  pass  over  the  story  ,^ 
of  Clelia  and  her  young  companions  unnoticed,      ""*°^ 
who  were  given  as  hostages,  and  who  were  said 
to  have  swum  back  across  the  Tiber  under  a 
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shower  of  ^brrows.      Marvellous  stories  may 
amuse  children,  but  can  only  make  men  of  re- 
flexion distrust  ancient  traditions.     Horatius 
Codes,  Mucins  Scaevola,  and  Clelia,  are  said  to 
have  been  loaded  with  honours  and  rewards. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Rome  formed  the  minds 
of  her  citizens  to  heroism  by  honouring*  va- 
dma    lour.    By  the  death  of  Valerius  Poplicola,  who 
p^,^^^  died  poor,  after  having  been  four  times  elected 
consul,  Rome  lost  a  model  of  true  patrioti^n. 
His  funeral  was  celebrated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  and  the  ladies  of  Rome  wearing  mounu 
mg  for  him  a  year,  as  had  been  donj&  for  Bru- 
tus,  was  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  being  re- 
gretted by  his  country. 
ThepMpfe      In  the  mean  time  the  intrigues  of  Tarquin 
"^^ST*  continued,    thirty    cities    of    JLatium    having 
united  in  his  £Eivour ;  and  even  Rome  was  not 
without  the  seeds  of  rebellion  in  her  own  bo- 
som.    The  patricians,  no  longer  the  fathers  of 
the  people,  sought  only  to  domineer  over  them 
as  their  masters ;  and  every  day  the  inequality 
of  fortune  increased,  which  could  not  ftiil  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  dissension.    None  wore  to  be  seen 
but  those  who  were  either  rich  or  poor.  Though 
their  wealth  was  but  moderate  m  a  small  re- 
public, without  any  advantages  derived  from 
commerce,  yet  their  riches  were  immense  when 
compared  with  the  indigoit  state  of  the  people, 
who,  in  fact,  had  nothing.     These  wretched 
people  havin?  no  lands,  or  almost  none,  unac- 
quainted with  industry,  &nd  knowing  iMythiog 
but  how  to  meet  deatn  bravely  in  the  field,  liv- 
ed upon  what  they  could  borrow,  at  an  usurious 
interest  of  twelve  per  cent.  After  haviim*  accu- 
mulated debts  upon  debts,  they  found  thesi- 
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selves  exposed  to  the  severities  of  merciless 
creditors,  who  put  them  in  prison,  or  reduced 
them  to  slavery.  Overwhelmed  with  oppres- 
sion, the  people  declared,  that  they  would  no 
longer  be  enrolled  for  the  wars  unless  the  debts 
were  cancelled,  and  some  of  them  even  threat- 
ened to  leave  the  city.  *  What  good  do  we  de- 
rive from  a  country, '  said  they,  *  that  leaves 
us  nothing  but  an  obligation  to  spill  our  blood 
in  her  service  ?  Shall  we  not  live  as  well  else- 
where, at  least  we  shall  be  free  from  credi- 
tors?' 

These  murmurs  having  alarmed  the  senate,  -p^p^mi 
they  found  it  was  necessary  to  deUberate  on  anto«™dtiie 
afiair  which  was  become  so  serious.  Valerius, 
the  brother  of  Poplicola,  proposed  the  abolition 
of  debts  as  a  step  which  both  prudence  and  hu- 
manity required,  and  the  motion  was  approved 
by  the  most  moderate  and  the  poorest  of  the 
senators  ;  but  Appius  Claudius,  a  rich  Sabine, 
who  was  newly  settled  in  Rome,  haughty,  se- 
vere, and  inflexible,  maintained  that  tne  public 
faith,  which  w^s  the  foundation  upon  which  so- 
ciety rested,  would  be  ruined  by  abolishing  the 
debts  ;  that  even  the  people  would  become  suf- 
ferers by  itt  as  every  one  would  refuse  them 
money  in  the  day  of  want ;  that  they  might 
show  indul^nce  to  those  debtors  who  had  not 
merited  their  misfortunes  by  improper  conduct} 
but  that  the  rest  being  a  disgrace  to  Rome, 
they  ought  not  to  regret  the  loss  of  them  if 
they  thought  fit  to  leave  the  city ;  besides,  by 
softening  matters,  they  only  encouraged  sedi- 
tion, whereas,  by  making  one  or  two  examples, 
they  would  quell  the  mutinous.  These  specious 
reasons  by  no  means  suited  the  present  situa« 


.  I 
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tion  of  affairs,  for  the  evil  was  too  ^neral ;  and 
they  must  have  been  ruined  by  driving  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  the  real  strength  of  the  Dati<M», 
to  despair. 
'i^^Fopie  In  such  a  crisis  the  senate  ought  not  to  trust 
tike«r^  to  lenitives  of  doubtful  efficacy.  They  put  off 
the  decision  till  the  war  should  be  at  an  end, 
and  in  the  mean  time  suspended  all  claims  of 
creditors ;  but  the  enemy  were  advancing,  and 
the  mutineers  became  more  and  more  enraeed. 
Except  the  richest  of  the  plebeians,  and  mose 
clients  who,  from  particular  reasons,  were  at- 
tached to  the  nobles,  the  whole  refused  to  take 
up  arms  till  their  demands  were  g^ranted  ;  upon 
wnich  a  scheme  was  contrived  to  deceive  the 
people.  To  put  an  end  to  disputes,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  create  a  new  magistrate,  called  a  Dic- 
tator, who  should  be  invested  with  absolute  au- 
thority on  those  coniimctures  where  the  com- 
mon laws  were  insufficient ;  and  lest  his  power 
should  degenerate  into  tyranny,  he  was  to  coa- 
tinue  but  six  months  in  office. 
Tear  of  The  pcoplc  lookiug  forward,  and  easily  de- 
^^""^  *^  ceived  in  matters  which  depend  upon  futurity. 


Dictator,  readily  approved  of  the  expedient.  The  power 
of  nominating  the  dictator  was  reserved  to  one 
of  the  consuk ;  but  the  nomination  was  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  people.  Far  from  being  de- 
sirous of  such  an  important  charge,  the  two 
consuls,  Clelius  and  Lartius,  generously  con- 
tended who  should  name  his  colleague,  tul  Lar- 
tius submitted,  and  was  chosen  dictator.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenom^ia  of 
history,  and  highly  worthy  of  our  admiration, 
to  observe,  that  the  dictatorship,  which  gave 
the  right  of  life  and  death,  and  the  most  des* 
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[K>tic  power/  frequently  proved  the  preserva- 
tion oi  Rome;  that  it  was  never  ahusedby  th^ 
ambition  of  any  one  who  held  the  office  ;  and 
the  intention  being  accomplished*  it  was  often 
relinquished  before  the  six  months  were  expirr 
ed.  Sylla  was  the  first  who  usurped  it,  so  great 
was  the  influence  o£  the  laws  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Romans. 

Lartius  immediately  appointed  a  general  of  The  diete- 
the  horse,  magister  eqtdtum,  who  was  to  eonti-  %i3h  "* 
nue  in  office  as  long  as  himself ;  a  custom  ob-  *•  •«i»*wn' 
served  ever  after.  Then,  with  a  retinue  of 
twenty *four  lictors,  who  carried  the  fasces  fur- 
nished with  axes,  he  showed  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  punish  rebellion  and  every  offence 
with  seventy.  As  there  was  no  appeal  from  his 
sentence,  the  mutineers  trembled,  and  found 
the  necessity  of  submitting.  The  citizens  were 
then  niunbered,  and  founa  to  exceed  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  above  the  a^e  of  puberty.  * 
The  dictator  raised  troops  as  he  pleased  ;  and 
the  Latins,  who  were  then  threatening  Rome, 
proposed  a  suspension  of  hostilities ;  upon  which 
ne  concluded  a  truce,  and  immediately  resigUT 
ed  the  dictatorship. 

As  soon  as  the  truce  wps  expired,  the  Liatins    BfMm 
again  took  up  arms,  and  it  seemed  necessary  to    rc^m, 
elect  a  second  dictator.  Posthumiu3  being  cho^ 
9en,  marched  to  oppose  the  enemy,  whose  army 

*  I  do  not  know  \i  the  number  mentioned  by  hurtoriaiM  is  to  be  credit- 
ed* The  eighth  time  of  taking  the  numberS)  which  was  in  the  year  of 
Some  S79,  there  ware  only  one  hundred  and  three  thousand  odaens. 
The  ninth,  in  9B8,  mak(es  them  a  hundred  and  eighty  tfaous^pd  twp  huuT 
dred  and  fifteen.  Wars  and  disMs^s  might  greatly  lessen  the  number  in 
f  few  years;  but  how  shall  we  account  for  their  bein^  so  greatly  inqrmsed 
In  so  few  years? 
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lunounted  to  forty-three  thousand  men,  vrhSe 
he  had  twenty-five  dionsand;  but  his  troops 
being  to  engage  the  sons  of  Tarquin,  they  were 
fired  with  aU  we  ardour  which  a  hatred  of  ty- 
ranny could  inspire.  The  bloody  battle  of  Re- 
gillus,  in  which  Titus  and  Sextus,  ibe  sons  of 
the  tyrant,  were  killed,  determined  the  &te  of 
the  republic,  scarcely  ten  thousand  of  tlie  I4U 
tins  having  escajped  fix>m  the  field.  They  sued 
to  the  Romans  tor  peace,  and  were  irrecovor* 
ably  subjected. 
D..1I1  Tarqum,  worn  out  with  age  and  misfortunes, 
rJ^  died  at  Cumae  in  Campania.  The  liberty  of 
Rome  was  the  produce  of  his  despotism ;  and 
he  found  that  even  the  most  fortunate  ambition 
may  lead  to  destruction ;  yet,  notwitibstanding 
the  experience  of  all  ages,  these  liioughts  s^ 
dom  occur  to  the  ambitious. 
11m  While  the  patricians  continued  in  dread  lest 
J^^i^  the  people  should  recal  Tarauin,  Aey  behaved 
oppwMOM-  to  them  with  some  degree  of  caution  j  but  Aey 
were  no  sooner  delivered  from  this  apprehen* 
sion,  than  they  redoubled  their  fomier  oppres* 
sions,  and  put  in  execution,  more  rigorously 
than  ever,  that  detestable  law,  which  gave  them 
the  power  of  loading  inscdvent  debtors  with 
chains,  or  even  selling  them,  so  that  the  whfde 
city  was  soon  filled  with  oppressions  and  mur« 
murings.  An  old  man,  who  had  escaped  out  of 
prison,  presented  himself  an  emaciated  gfaasdy 
spectacle  before  the  people.  He  exposed  to 
tnem  the  scars  of  the  wounds  which  he  had  re* 
ceived  in  fighting  for  his  country,  and  the  marks 
of  recent  stripes  with  which  he  had  been  torn 
by  a  merciless  creditor.  He  gave  an  account  of 
his  misfortunes,  occasioned  by  accident,  and  the 
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avarice  of  another  person.  The  people  kindled 
into  fmy,  and  the  senate  immediately  assem-* 
bled^  ivhen  Appius  Claudius  adhered  to  his  for^ 
mer  opinion,  and  advised  the  senate  to  make 
no  concession,  but  to  punish. 

This  advice  was  the  more  indefensible,  as  TbeeoMd 
the  Volsci,  havingf  violated  a  treaty  of  peace,  ^1^^ 
had  just  declared  war  against  them,  and  ac*  .p«v^ 
counte  of  their  advancing  with  a  numerous  ar. 
my  immediately  followe£  The  plebeians  did 
not  in  the  least  attempt  to  dissemble  their  sa- 
tisfaction ;  and  openly  declared,  that  the  patri- 
cians might  go  and  fight  their  battles  mem- 
selves,  since  they  only  reaped  the  advantages 
of  victory ;  but  the  consul  Servilius,  by  nis 
mild  behaviour,  his  promises,  and  suspending 
the  claims  of  the  creditors  for  the  present,  so 
satisfied  the  people,  that  love  of  their  country 
reviving  with  their  hopes,  the  minds  of  these 
brave  citizens  were  auieted,  and  the  debtors 
contended  who  should  be  first  enrolled.  Ser- 
vilius  defeated  theVolsci,  and  divided  the  plun- 
der among  his  troops ;  but  his  colleague  Ap- 
Eius,  reproaching  him  with  his  desire  of  popu- 
trity ,  persuaded  the  senate  to  refuse  him  the 
honour  of  a  triumph.  Servilius,  provoked  at 
diis  affront,  assembled  the  people  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins,  and,  complamin^  of  the  injus- 
tice of  the  senate,  decreed  a  triumph  to  him- 
self, and  marched,  in  the  most  pompous  man- 
ner, to  the  Capitol,  followed  l>y  nis  army, 
amidst  the  universal  acclamations  of  the  po« 
pulace. 
It  is  surprising  that  the  senate,  so  highly  ex-  niesemi^ 


tolled  for  their  prudence  and  wisdom,  should 
persist  in  schemes  of  severity,  as  if  the  dread-    J^t. 
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fill  condition  of  many  of  the  nlebeians  had  not 
required  immediate  relief,  had  it  been  practi^ 
cable  to  keep  a  warlike  people,  upon  whom  they 
depended  for  their  defence,  perpetuidly  oppress- 
ed. Aristocracy  is  of  all  governments  the  most 
oppressive.  Tue  senators  wished  to  have  it  es- 
tablished, yet  their  conduct  was  such  as  to  make 
it  completely  odious.  The  people  in  vain  so- 
licited the  performance  of  tne  promises  made 
by  Servilius ;  but  the  inexorable  Appius  was 
deaf  to  their  complaints.  They  gathered  toge** 
ther  in  crowds,  oeset  the  tribunals,  insult- 
ed the  senators,  and  refused  to  be  enrolled 
ajgainst  the  Sabines,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
tnese  disturbances,  set  up  the  standard  of  re-^ 
bellion. 
Tiiedictitor  Appius  pcrsistcd  in  the  senate  to  maintain 
to^2SS?Aet^*  they  ought  to  check  the  licentiousness  of 
the  people  by  severity ;  that  the  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  the  consuls  was  a  source  of  se-^ 
dition,  and,  to  remedy  it,  it  was  necessary  to 
choose  a  dictator,  whose  absolute  power  should 
suppress  the  spirit  of  rebellion.  He  had  suffix 
cient  influence  to  prevail;  and  Valerius  was 
chosen  dictator,  who  was  happily  a  man  of  pru- 
dence and  moderation.  He  persuaded  the  ple- 
beians, by  his  promises,  to  join  in  the  common 
cause ;  and  having  reduced  the  Sabifies,  insist- 
ed upon  the  extinction  of  the  debts ;  but  the 
young  senators  were  obstinate  in  their  refusal, 
and  insolently  accused  him  of  having  betrayed 
the  interest  of  his  own  rank  in  favour  of  the 
populace.  Fired  with  indignation,  hye  assemT 
Died  the  people,  gave  them  an  account  of  the 
ill  intentions  of  the  senate,  and  laid  down  hif 
office  of  dictator. 
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The  greater  respect  and  gratitude  which  the  The  louiera 
people  showed  to  Valerius,  the  more  violent  "Sut^ 
was  their  resentment  a^inst  the  whole  body     ~*^ 
of  patricians,  and  sedition  was  ready  to  break 
forth.  The  consuls,  who  had  each  of  them  their 
army  still  on  foot,  depending  upon  the  influx 
ence  of  the  oath,  whicn  the  religion  of  the  Ro- 
mans rendered  inviolably  sacred,  ordered  the 
soldiers,  on  pretence  of  a  new  war,  to  follow 
them.     All  the  soldiers  at  the  time  of  being  ^1* 
rolled,  took  an  oath  that  they  would  obey  their 
generals,  and  till  the  time  of  their  being  dis- 
missed, it  kept  them  subject  to  military  ser- 
vices.   It  was  then  necessary  for  them  to  leave 
Rome,  and  the  most  violent  of  them  thought 
of  killing  the  consuls,  as  a  means  of  absolving 
them  from  their  oath,  for  the  passions  will  go 
every  length  in  hoodwinking'  the  conscience ; 
but  it  was  represented  to  them,  that  a  sacred 
engagement  could  not  be  dissolved  by  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime.    However,  they  contrived 
to  elude  the  law  by  another  frivolous  evasion, 
which  was  to  steal  away  the  colours,  and  retire 
with  them ;  for  the  solaiers  had  likewise  sworn 
not  to  abandon  their  colours.     By  betraying 
the   consuls    to    follow  them,    they    thought 
they  faithfully  adhered  to  the  oath,  and,  ap- 
pointing   officers   for  themselves,   they  went 
and  encamped  upon  the  Sacred  Moimt,  be- 
yond the  Anio,  aoout  three  miles  distant  from 
Rome. 

This  imexpected  desertion  made  the  senate  jkaenkm  or 
sensible  of  the  injury  they  did  themselves  by  ♦'^p^p*^ 
their  unjust  seventy.  The  people  ran  in  crowds 
to  the  Sacred  Mount,  and  the  guards  who  were 
placed  at  the  gates  could  not  oppose  them. 
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The  deputies,  wh6  were  sent  out  to  treat  with 
the  mutineerp,  brought  baqk  for  answer,  that, 
after  promises  had  been  so  frequently  violated, 
it  was  impossible  to  depend  upon  the  senate ; 
that,  since  the  patricians  wanted  to  domineer 
in  Rome,  they  might  continue  masters  of  the 
city ;  but  that  the  poor  citizens  would  be  free, 
'    and  should  esteem  that  place  to  be  their  coun« 
try  where  they  could  enjoy  liberty.  *  What  was 
most  surprising,  was  to  see  the  order  and  disci* 
pline  which  prevailed  in  their  camp.    There 
was  no  tumult  nor  act  of  violence ;  they  came 
down  from  the  moimtain  in.  search  of  provi- 
sions, and,  contenting  themselves  with  what 
was  barely  necessary,  returned  quietly  to  their 
posts.  Never  was  an  army  seen  under  the  con- 
suls more  worthy  of  the  name ;  nor  was  there 
0ver  an  insurrection,  where  the  people,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  driven  to  despair,  sig- 
nalized themselves  by  such  astonishing  mode* 
ration. 
B^tatiim     Even  this  moderation  was  distressing  to  the 
■enatetothe scuatc  ;  for  it  showed  that  their  schemes  were 
^**^   well  concerted,  and  that  they  had  a  formidable 
power  ready  to  fall  upon  the  city,  so  that  an 
universal  consternation  took  place.    No  cme 
durst  venture  to  canvass  for  the  consulship,  and 
two  senators  were  compelled  to  accept  it.  They 
took  the  affair  of  the  debts  into  consideration, 
and  appointed  ten  deputies  to  confer  with  the 
the  people,  allowing  them  full  power  to  agree 
to  any  terms  that  were  jud^d  advantageous 
for  the  republic.    Appius  and  the  youn^  sena- 
tors in  vain  attempted  to  over-rule  this  mea* 

•  Ubi  libeitaB,  iU  pitria. 
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sure ;  their  violent  counsels  had  already  pro- 
duced too  &tal  consequences  again  to  extin* 
^uish  the  sentiments  of  humanity.  Things  were 
come  to  such  a  pass,  that  miless  ^reat  conces^ 
sions  were  made  to  the  people,  it  was  uo^pos- 
sible  to  restore  peace  ana  ^ood  order.  Thus 
we  see  the  abuse  of  power  hrmg  about  the  most 
important  revolutions. 
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THIRD  EPOCH. 

CREATION  OF  THE  TRIBUNES  OF  THE  PEO- 
PLE.    INCREASE  OF  POPULAR  INFLUENCE. 


FROM    THE    TEAK    OF    ROME   TWO    HUNDRED    AND 
SIXTY   TO   THREE   HUNDRED   AND    TWO. 


CHAPTER  L 


FftOM  THE  CREATION  OF  TRIBUNES  OF  THE  PEOPUS 
TO  THE  BANISHMENT  OF  CORIOJJLNUS. 

Hie     Three  men  deserving  the  confidence  of  the 
^^Lte  pcoplCf  were  sent  at  the  head  of  the  deputation 
w««»«wdfrom  the  senate ;  Lartius  and  Valerius,  who  had 
^opie.    both  held  the  office  of  dictator,  and  Menenius 
Agrippa,  who  was  of  consular  dignity,  and  au- 
thor of  the  prudent  measures  now  adopted. 
Notwithstanding  tlieir  disgust,  the  people  sin- 
cerely loved  their  country,  and  received  the  de- 
puties with  every  expression  of  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion.   They  would  have  been  very  tractable,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  two  of  the  ringleaders, 
whose  fiery  tempers  kept  up  the  dissention. 
Fable  of  Upon  this  occasion,  Menenius  is  said  to  have 
made  use  of  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  mem- 
bers with  success.    The  members  rebelled  a- 
^inst  the  belly,  which  they  accused  of  pn^t- 
ing  by  their  labour,  without  doine  any  thing 
in  return  for  them,  but  were  undeceived  by 
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woful  ex||erience ;  they  refused  their  service, 
and  sunk  into  a  mortal  languor.  This  he  alleged 
to  he  a  picture  of  the  people  who  were  too 
much  prejudiced  against  the  senate*  Reflect- 
ing minds  might  see  the  justice  of  the  apologue, 
hut  other  motives  were  necessary  to  affect  the 
multitude ;  and  certainlv  Menenius  made  a 
deeper  impression  upon  tnem,  hy  declaring  that 
the  dehts  would  he  cancelled  by  the  senate. 

This  was  all  the  people  wanted ;  but  one  of  JnmiM 
their  leaders,  whose  name  waB  Junius,  and  who  J^^S^ 
assumed  that  of  Brutus,  as  being  a  restorer  of  ^p^ 
liberty,  took  the  opportunity  of  railing  against  ^mmu 
the  senate,  for  the  deoeitfulness  with  wnich  they  ""k^**^ 
had  hitherto  treated  the  people.    He  advised 
them  to  take  every  possible  precaution  for  the 
future,  and  to  insist  i^n  having  plebeian  ma- 
gistrates, whose  sole  duty  should  be  to  watch 
over  their  interests .;  a  demand  which  at  bot- 
tom was  just,  since,  from  what  had  already  hap- 
pened, they  had  reason  to  dread  the  most  cruel 
mjustice.    The  deputies  were  perplexed  with 
this  proposal ;  and,  thinking  it  was  their  duty  to 
inform  the  senate,  set  out  on  their  return  to 
Rome,  after  having  given  the  people  hopes  of 
having  their  request  granted. 

The  senate  had  reduced  themselves  to  the  TtiTmhim  of 
wretched  alternative,  either  of  encountering  all  aSSS^ 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  or  of  yielding  to 
whatever  the  people  chose  to  demand.  It  was 
in  vain  for  Appius  to  oppose  their  demands,  and 
with  the  most  earnest  zeal,  call  upon  gods  and 
men  to  witness  the  numberless  uls  which  he 
foreboded.  Prudent  dispositions  might  have 
prevented  matters  from  coming  to  this  extremi- 
ty J  but  his  haughty  severity  naving  excluded 
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ev^ry  other  means  of  recoaciiiation,  tiie 
agreed  to  the  election  of  tribunes  of  the  people  ^ 
which  was  the  name  given  to  those  new  mag^is* 
trates,  who  were  chosen  from  that  body  for 
their  protection.    A  law  was  passed  to  render 
their  persons  sacred ;  declaring  whoever  pre* 
Mmed  to  strike  a  tribune  accursed^  and  devot- 
ing his  property  to  the  service  of  tlie  goddess 
Ceres.  If  any  of  them  was  killed,  the  murderer 
might  be  put  to  death  without  trial. 
f^^       The  tribunes  of  the  people  wore  no  ensigns 

tribmics.  of  dignity.  They  were  seated  at  the  gate  of  the 
senate-house^  which  they  could  not  enter  until 
thtey  had  an  order  from  the  consuls.  Their  pow- 
er scarcely  extended  beyond  the  walls  of  Rome, 
and  they  were  forbidden  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  city ;  but  if  any  one  of  the  tribunes  dis- 
approved  oi  a  decree  of  the  senate,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  invalidate  it,  and  his  single  xxto  put  a 
stop  to  all  their  proceedings.     We  shall  see 
their  power  daily  mcrease,  and  become  as  for- 
midable as  that  of  the  Ephori  in  Sparta,    If 
they  frequently  abused  their  power,  as  might 
be  foreseen,  they  at  least  preserved  the  jpeople 
from  oppression.    At  first  they  were  only  five, 
and  increased  afterwards  to  ten,  andtheetecUon 
was  annual.  Upon  the  introduction  of  tribunes, 
Bdikt.    there  were  two  plebeian  magistrates  called  £- 
dUleSy  appointed  as  their  officers,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  attend  to  the  execution  of  die  laws  re- 
specting buildings. 

"i^^efa^ing  The  establishment  of  tribunes,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  debts,  having  brought  back  the  peo- 
ple to  their  duty,  Posthumus  Cominius,  the 
consul,  defeated  the  Vobci,  and  took  Coriolt 
their  capital.    His  success  upon  this  occasdoa 
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a  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  valour  of  Marcius, 
ptt  a  young  patrician,  who  had  aU  the  qualities  of 
m  a  nero,  but  without  the  moderation  of  a  sage. 
oar  Xlie  consul  having  crowned  him  with  his  own 
m  handy  wanted  in  the  next  place  to  enrich  him, 
?;  and  therefore  destined  a  tenth  part  of  the  plun* 
f  der  to  his  use ;  but  it  was  refused  by  Marcius, 
^  who  thought  the  surname  of  Coriolanus,  which 
19  was  g^iven  to  him  by  the  soldiers,  with  whom 
he  was  in  the  highest  fiivour,  a  nobler  recom- 
A     pense. 

?;  Notwithstanding  the  examples  of  avarice,    vmni 

i\      which  had  been  given  by  many  of  the  patri-  Me^i«» 
cians,  the  heroes  of  the  republic  were  for  a  -Agnpp*. 
long*  time  distinguished  by  their  contempt  of 
riches.     That  noble  virtue,  which  at  the  time 
that  it  placed  Aristides  above  all  the  great  men 
of  Athens,  was  so  valued  by  Menenius  Agrippa, 
that  when  he  died,  he  did  not  leave  wherewith 
to  defray  his  funeral  expenses.    The  people  im- 
posed a  tax  upon  themselves,  that  he  nught  be 
Duried  in  the  most  magnificent  manner,  and  re^ 
fused  to  receive  back  their  money,  though  the 
senate  had  givtli  orders  to  the  auestors  to  pay 
the  expense.    The  money  was  therefore  given 
to  his  children. 

To  this  generous  contest  between  the  two.   Ab 
orders,  succeeded  a  new  commotion,  occasioned^^^i^ 
by  a  famine,  in  consequence  of  the  people  hav-   ^^ 
ing  left  their  lands  imsown  when  tney  retreat- 
ed to  the  Sacred  Mount.    All  the  care  that  the 
senate  took  to  provide  against  the  scarcity,  did 
not  prevent  the  people  from  suffering  anid  ut- 
tering complaints.   In  such  circumstances  they 
are  commonly  imjust,  because  they  do  not  re- 
flect upon  tne  cause  of  their  misfortune,  but 
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are  prevoked  by  their  feelings,  to  judge  iinfk- 
vourably  of  those  to  whom  they  fruitlessly  look 
for  relief ;  and  they  suspected  that  the  senators 
kept  the  com  for  their  own  families.     The  tri- 
bunes being  provoked  at  two  col<xiies  bein^ 
planted  against  their  inclination,  propagated 
this  report,  and  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  peo^ 
pie ;  i^ile  Appius  railed  against  them  in  the 
senate,  and  inspired  the  senators  with  a  resoiu^ 
tion  to  check  tnis  spirit,  and  to  punish  the  of- 
fenders.     The  consuls  assembled  the  people 
with  that  intention,  and  being  interrupted  oy 
the  tribunes,  attempted  to  silence  them,  when 
a  dispute  arose  about  the  privilege  of  speaking 
at  the  public  assemblies,  which  afforded  the  tri- 
bunes an  opportunity  of  extending  their  authori- 
ty 
TWcMMwb     Jumus  Brutus,  one  of  the  ediles,  the  same 

dJ^ri^lL  individual  whose  audacity  was  formerly  men- 
from     tioned,  havine*  obtained  leave  to  speak,  aaifto 

titt  peofde.  fimsh  the  contest,  asked  them  the  reason  of 
their  preventins^  the  tribunes  from  addressii^ 
the  people*  *  R  is, '  replied  one  of  the  consuls, 
*  because  the  people  were  assembled  by  us,  and 
therefore  the  rignt  of  speaking  belongs  to  us  ; 
but  if  the  tribunes  had  summoned  the  people, 
so  £gir  from  interrupting  them,  I  would  not  even 
have  come  to  hear  them. '  This  imprudent  ex- 
pression produced  most  important  consequen- 
ces. ^  Plebeians,  you  have  conquered, '  cried 
Jmiius ;  ^  Tribunes,  allow  the  consuls  to  ha- 
rangue the  people  at  present,  and  to-morrow  I 
will  show  you  tne  power  and  dignity  of  your 
<^ce. '  111  fact,  the  tribunes,  by  his  advice, 
next  momine  at  day-break  appeared  in  the 
forum,  attended  by  almost  the  whole  people. 
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when  one  of  them,  whose  name  wfts  Icilius,  de- 
clared that  it  was  essential  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charging  of  their  office,  that  they  should  have 
the  power  of  assembling  the  people,  and  ha* 
ranguing  them  upon  the  subject  ox  the  general 
interest  without  being  interrupted.  The  mo^ 
tion  was  applauded,  and  a  law  which  had  been 
prepared  by  him  and  his  colleagues  over  night, 
wad  immediately  appiDved. 

This  law  declared,  '  That  in  the  assemblies  neene  <ic 
of  the  people  summoned  by  the  tribunes,  no-  ^  ^""^ 
body  shall  presume  to  interrupt  or  contradict 
them ;  that  if  any  one  dare  to  do  it,  he  must 
find  security  for  the  payment  of  such  fine  as 
shall  be  imposed ;  and  if  he  refuses  to  give  se- 
curity, he  shall  be  put  to  death. '  The  power 
of  the  tribunes  was  greatly  increased  by  this 
means ;  yet  without  this  privilege  they  could 
have  protected  the  people  but  very  feebly.  The 
abuses  of  aristocracy  Drought  aoout  changes 
which  could  only  pr€>auce  fresh  grievances ;  and 
this  law  was  a  areadful  blow  to  the  senate,  who 
refused  to  confirm  it,  on  pretence  of  its  beine 
the  work  of  an  unlawful  assembly ;  upon  which 
the  people  declared,  that  if  they  refused  the 
laws  passed  by  the  plebeians,  they  would  reject 
Ihe  decrees  oi  the  senate,  so  that  the  senators 
yielded  either  from  complaisance  or  necessity. 

The  more  the  tribunes  rained  ^ound,  the     The 
fiaurther  were  the  rights  of  tne  people  extended,  i^^STtn 
in  which  undoubtedly  they  were  i)ersonally  in-  •^g^^ 
terested.    If  they  were  led  by  motives  of  ambi-  isb»  peopk. 
tion,  or  labourea  to  serve  their  own  ends,  they 
were  at  the  same  time  striving  to  confine  the 
power  of  the  senate  within  the  limits  of  a  mix- 
ed government,  where  aristocracy  tempered  by 
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democracjy  could  not  oppress  the  peo]^e«     An 
opportunity  very  soon  offered  for  tneir  making 
a  new  trial  of  their  strength,  and  the  success 
kept  pace  with  their  wishes. 
CorioiunM      Com  had  been  received  from  Sicily,  which 
^^i^  country  was  a  valuable  resource  in  days  of  scar* 
^BJ^*^  city.    The  lower  people  always  sufifeied  ;  but, 
^^^^''^^   content  with  the  Uttle  which  tneir  lands  i^oidi* 
ed,  committed  no  outrage,  till  the  haughty  se-* 
verity  of  Coriolanus  kindled  the  j9ame.    Allien 
it  came  to  be  debated  in  the  senate,  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  com  which  had  been  pro- 
cured from  Sicilyt  it  was  proposed  by  some  of 
the  senators  to  distribute  it  among  the  poor 
gratis^  and  humanitv  dictated  the  advice ;  but 
there  were  others  wno  advised  its  being  sold  at 
a  very  high  price,  to  punish  and  qudl  the  inso- 
lence  of  the  people.      Coriolanus  maintained 
that  they  ought  to  profit  by  the  present  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  abolisn  the  tribuneship,  and  break 
the  conventions  into  which  they  Imd  entered, 
upon  the  Sacred  Mount.      This  hero,  whose 
probity  and  disinterestedness  were  so  highly  ex- 
tolled, was  ignorant  of  the  gentler  virtues  by 
which  the  hearts  of  men  are  to  be  gained.   Ue 
imagined  that  all  should  bend  submissively  to 
the  authority  of  the  senate;  but  he  weakened 
its  power,  and  ruined  himself  by  his  impru- 
dence.  It  could  not  be  difficult  to  foresee,  that 
violence  must  produce,  as  violent  an  opposi* 
tion. 

^2jg»      The  tribunes  acquainted  with  these  proceed*^ 

triboMi  and  ings,  iuvokcd  the  gods  who  were  avengeis  of 

^^^  P^rj^MTi  and  the  enraged  people  wanted  to  mur- 

eontompc  fler  Coriolauus.    These  magistrates  restrained 

the  popular  fury,  and  summon^  Coriobaus  to 
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appear  before  them ;  but  the  haughty  patrician 
despised  their  summons.  They  attempted  to 
seize  his  person,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  young 
senators,  and  at  last  called  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  where  C!oriolanus,  far  from  making  an 
apoK^y  to  soothe  their  resentment,  in  a  haugh- 
ty tone  repeated  whatever  he  had  said  to  the 
senate,  protesting  that  he  acknowledged  no  au- 
thority out  that  of  the  consuls,  and  appeared  in 
that  assembly  of  mutineers,  only  to  reproach 
them  for  their  insolence.  He  vowed  an  irrecon* 
cilable  hatred  against  the  tribunes,  whom  he 
called  the  poison  qf  the  public  peace. 

Sicinius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  immediately.  Ctted 
condemned  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  his  single  *^'^*  *** 
authority,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  As  the  patricians 
were  piepaxing  to  defend  him,  and  respect  for 
the  consuls  prevented  the  people  from  moving, 
he  then  cit^  Coriolanus  to  await  the  judgment 
of  the  people  in  twenty-seven  days.  It  was  a 
custom  not  to  decide  any  public  matter  till  after 
three  market-days,  that  the  people  in  the  coun*^ 
try  might  be  properly  informed,  and  the  mar-* 
kets  were  held  only  every  ninth  day.  Sicinius 
added  to  the  summons,  that  if  the  senate  did 
not  settle  the  distribution  of  the  com,  the  tri« 
bunes  would  take  it  into  their  own  manage^ 
^jnent. 

The  senate  had  never  been  exposed  to  such  iviai  of 
a  dangerous  attack,  and  fruitlessly  endeavoured  ^^^***'**«^ 
to  ward  oflF  the  blow.  They  set  the  price  of  the 
com  at  the  same  rate  as  before  the  disturban^ 
oes;  but  that  neither  prevailed  on  Sicinius  to 
desist  from  the  accusation,  nor  to  give  up  to 
the  senators  the  first  examination  ot  the  anair. 
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as  was  the  custom  in  the  time  of  the  kings.  The 
other  tribunes,  less  violent,  or  of  superior  abili- 
ties, afraid  of  making  themselves  detested  by 
an  inflexible  obstinacy,  at  last  consented  to  let 
the  senate  judge  in  the  first  instance,  provided 
that,  in  the  end,  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
people.     The  senate  deliberated  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  and  disputed  very  warmly,  when  Appius, 
according  to  custom,  declared,  that  unless  sedi- 
tion was  checked,  all  would  go  to  ruin.    Valeri- 
us, in  opposition  to  him,  represented  the  dan- 
ger  and  misery  that  attended  a  civil  war ;  and 
alleged  that,  by  giving  the  people  a  proof  of 
condescension,  it  would  make  them  more  in- 
clined to  favour  the  person  accused,  in  which 
opinion  he  was  Joined  by  the  maiority,     Corio- 
lanus  then  asked  the  tribunes,  what  crime  they 
had  to  lay  to  his  charge.     The  having  aspired  to 
sovereignty^  replied  they.     If  to  rejute  such  an 
accusation^  is  aU  that  is  wanted^  answered  the  hero 
boldly,  /  will  appear  before  Oie  people. 

Hie         The  tribunes  being:  resolved  to  have  their  re-^ 
eamed.'oLt  vcuge,  planted  their  batteries  with  the  greatest 

•"^y.     dexterity  possible.     They  foresaw,  that  if  the 


•Jmd^  by  suffrages  were  to  be  taken  by  oenturies,  accord-* 
ing  to  the  system  established  by  Servius,  the 
senate  would  carry  their  point.  They  therefore 
required  th^^t  they  should  be  assembled  by 
tribes,  upon  pretence  that  every  citizen  had  an 
e^ual  right  to  vote  in  an  affair  in  which  the 
rights  oithe  people  were  concerned.  The  senate 
were  obliged  to  yield  up  this  essential  point ; 
and  from  that  time  the  form  of  ^veimnent 
was  changed  in  favour  of  the  plebeians.  Such 
is  the  instability  of  an  imperfect  and  tempestu-t 
pus  Qonstitutipn, 
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The  tribes  being  assembled  on  the  day  ap-  j^^^m. 
pointed  for  trial,  Minucius  the  consul  haiai^u^  ConoiMn* 
ed  the  people  in  favour  of  the  illustrious  citi- 
zen who  presented  himself  at  their  tribunal ;  in^. 
sisted  upon  his  birth,  his  noble  actions,  and  his 
services  to  the  state,  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  senate,  requested  that  he  might  not  be 
treated  as  a  criminal.  The  tribune  Sicinius, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  equally  zealous  in  the 
prosecution,  and  maintained,  that  the  attempts 
made  by  Cioriolanus  to  abolish  the  office  of  tri* 
bune,  and  to  prevent  the  price  of  com  from  be- 
ing* lowered,  were  certain  proofs  of  his  aiming 
at  tyranny.  This  imputation  was  invalidated 
by  Coriolanus,  who  showed  them  his  scars,  and 
named  to  them  the  citizens  whose  lives  he  had 
saved  in  battle ;  but  Decius,  another  tribune, 
accused  him  of  having  distributed  some  plun- 
der among  his  soldiers,  which  the  laws  did  not 
give  him  a  right  to  dispose  of,  though  there 
had  been  frequent  examples  of  it.  Coriolanus 
could  make  but  a  weak  defence  against  this  un-^ 
expected  charge,  and  was  condemned  to  perpe- 
tual exile.  Of  twenty-nine  tribes,  only  nine  de* 
clared  in  his  fiavovr. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FEOM   THE  BANISHMENT    OF    CORIOLANUS  TO  TOU 
APPOINTMENT  OF  DECEMVIRS. 

After  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus,  the  peo-    y^  ^r 
pie  exulted  as  if  they  had  gained  a  decisive  vie-  c^jj^ 
tory  over  the  patricians,  while  they  ought  ra*  jeiiMtihe 
ther  to  have  reproached  themselves  with  shame-     '^"'' 

vol*.  I.  FF 


fill  ingratittide  to  a  most  respectable  citizen  to 
whcmi  they  were  itidebted  for  very  important 
senricra,  and  whose  offence,  if  we  confine  our- 
selves to  the  terms  of  the  accusation,  was  only 
imaginary,  and  unsupported  by  proofs.  They 
were  very  soon  made  sensible  of  what  conse- 
qu^ice  it  is  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  men, 
who,  by  their  characters,  are  equally  capable  of 
serving  or  injuring  the  state.  CorioMius  was 
deaf  to  every  thing  but  revenge ;  and,  having 
retired  among  the  Volscians  *  to  Antium,  per- 
suaded them  to  take  up  arms  against  his  coun- 
try ;  and,  being  appointed  their  ^neral,  in- 
vaded the  Roman  territories,  spreading  univer- 
sal terror  wherever  he  advanced. 
Hie  Romans  The  pcople  aud  senate  then  changed  their 
.  "t?!  *  conduct  with  respect  to  Coriolanus.  The  for- 
him.  mer,  always  infiuencea  by  pres^it  occurrences, 
insisted  upon  his  being  recalled ;  while  the  se- 
nate, looking  upon  him  as  ah  enemy  of  the  re- 
public, refused  their  consent ;  but  the  senators 
were  soon  softened  by  the  prospect  of  danger, 
and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  implacable  Corio- 
lanus, who  received  tbem  with  every  mark  of 
disdain.  The  priests  made,  tlte  next  attempt  to 
soften  him,  but  met  with  the  same  reception. 
At  last  his  mother,  the  illustrious  Veturia,  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  ladies,  went  to  dis- 
arm her  rebellious  son,  when  the  feelings  of  na- 
ture overcame  his  haughty  spirits  He  cried  out» 
Rome  is  saved,  but  your  son  is  lasti  He  then 
concluded  a  peace,  ^  and,  according  to  some 

*  1*0  prMenre  the  remembnuiee  of  the  ttirice  dom  to  the  tttte  by  Ve- 
turi%  the  aewrt*  ejected  a  tanople  to  tlMFoHfm««fir0iiiasi^ 
.    ly  the  hdies  were  entitled  to  enter. 
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writers,  w^s  assassinated  by  the  Volscians;  ffi^ 
while  others  affirm  that  he  continued  to  Ian- 
^sh  till  he  was  of  a  great  age,  deeply  regret- 
ting his  absence  from  his  native  country. 

His  cotemporary  Themistocles  experienced  i*«  QnOa 
a  similar  fate,  after  having  saved  Athens  by  his  ti^^^ 
courage  and  prudence.  In  comparing  these  two 
Celebrated  men,  it  is  easy  to  observe  the  great 
superiority  of  Greece,  which  had  at  that  time 
baffled  the  power  of  Asia,  over  a  growing  re- 
public, whose  only  enemies  were  a  tew  petty  na- 
tions of  Italy  that  were  situated  in  the  neigh- 
boiurhood  of  Kome;  but,  remaining  always  arm* 
ed  against  their  neighbours,  the  Romans  were 
taught,  by  these  trifling  contests,  at  length  to 
subdue  the  most  powerful  nations. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  Agrarian  law,  which  Ycv  oT 
was  proposed  by  Cassius  the  consul,  revived  ^^*^*^* 
the  dissensions.  It  is  said  that  ambition  had  ,,^J*3?2J^ 
inspired  him  with  the  desire  of  promoting  this 
law,  as  an  instrument  by  which  ne  thou^t  to 
obtain  sovereign  power.  He  proposed,  that  not 
enly  the  Romans,  but  likewise  their  allies, 
should  have  a  share  of  the  conquered  lands^ 
and  even  of  those  which  had  been  a  long  time 
usurped  by  the  patricians.  The  people  thought 
they  had  an  exclusive  right,  and  were  oflfended 
at  the  thought  of  the  allies  being  admitted. 
The  senate  determined  that  no  foreigners  should 
share,  but  in  proportion  as  they  h^  contribut- 
ed to  the  conquest,  and  passed  a  decree  by 
^hich  ten  senators  were  intrusted  with  the  ex- 
^ution  of  the  law ;  thinking  by  this  means 
to  gain  time  to  frustrate  the  views  of  Cassius, 
^o  was  no  sooner  out  of  office,  than  he  was 
ft^used  before  the  people  by  two  quaestors  of 
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aiming  at  sovereignty.  According  to  Dionysn^ 
of  Halicamassus,  he  was  convicted  and  put  to 
death  ;  and  some  writers  say  that  his  father  was 
the  prosecutor  before  the  senate,  and  caused 
the  sentence  to  be  put  in  execution  in  his  own 
house.  But  it  is  certain  tUat  the  senate  J&e- 
quently  accused  those  people  of  ainung  at  ty- 
ranny whom  they  thought  it  their  interest  to 
destroy* 
The  people  As  the  passiug  this  decree  was  only  an  arti- 
^*-'*^^  fice  to  deceive  the  people,  the  execution  of  the 
law  was  required  in  vam,  and  every  thing  fore- 
boded an  approaching  rupture.  It  was  at  tUs 
time  that  the  senate  employed  all  their  dexte- 
rity to  provoke  new  wars,  that  the  restless  ar- 
dour of  the  plebeians  might  be  diverted  from 
attending  to  domestic  cares.  The  people  re- 
fused to  enlist,  but  were  compelled,  oy  the  se- 
nate threatening  to  appoint  a  dictator ;  and  the 
-/Equi,  the  Volscians,  the  Veians,  and  Tuscans, 
were  all  defeated  in  different  engagements.  It 
is  said  that,  in  one  of  those  wars,  the  Family  of 
the  Fabii  alone,  consisting  of  three  huncuned 
and  six,  for  a  long  time  continued  to  terrify  the 
enemy ;  but  were  at  last  surprised  and  oppress- 
ed by  numbers,  when  there  was  not  a  single 
man  of  the  whole  family  escaped  ;  but,  never- 
theless, the  race  was  not  thereby  extinguished. 
iHnord  The  losses  sustained  by  the  Romans,  con- 
**"*""**  stantly  repaired  by  success,  were  trifling  when 
compared  with  the  evils  which  sprung  from  dis- 
cord. They  had  scarcely  laid  down  their  arms 
when  their  dissensions  were  revived,  especially 
on  the  subject  of  the  Agrarian  law,  ana  on  the 
choice  of  magistrates.  The  plebeians,  desirous 
to  have  a  consul  of  their  own  nomination,  ap- 
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pointed  one,  while  the  other  was  chosen  by  the 
senate.  The  sudden  death  of  one  of  the  tii^ 
bunes  hiaving  struck  his  colleagues  with  con^ 
8tem^.tion,  as  if  the  gods  had  disapproved  their 
schemes,  the  senate  became  more  bold,  and 
Ixeated  the  people  with  greater  severity.  The  scmity 
consuls  caused  those  who  refused  to  enlist  to  be  the^Lie. 
beaten  with  rods ;  and  Volero,  an  old  plebeian 
ofScer,  made  his  appeal  to  the  people  trom  the 
cruelty  of  such  a  sentence.  They  instantly 
flew  to  his  assistance,  drove  away  the  lict(»9, 
and  broke  the  fasces.  Some  time  a^r,  Volero 
was  chosen  one  of  the  tribunes. 

Without  showing  the  least  personal  resent-    Vew  of 
menit,  this  magistrate  gave  a  mo^l  stab  to  the  '^'vSJ?^' 
power  of  the  patricians,  who  had  great  influence  *'"**^!!ll 

•^"1  1         •/»•!  !•    1  ''-it       power  ottiie 

in  the  election  of  tribunes,  which  was  piade  by  iwtriduH. 
the  curiae.  The  assemblies  by  curiae,  like  those 
by  centuries,  could  not  meet  without  a  decree 
of  the  senate.  The  auspices  were  always  taken ; 
and  as  the  augurs  were  all  patricians,  they  had 
the  power  in  their  own  hands  of  directing  or 
dissolving  those  assemblies  which  were  subject- 
ed to  a  political  superstition.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  assemblies  by  tribes  were  held  without  con* 
suiting  the  augurs,  or  waiting  the  consent  of  the 
senate.  All  the  inhabitants  pf  the  country,  less 
connected  with  the  patricians  than  the  citizens, 
had  a  right  of  voting  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
tribes,  though  they  had  not  in  those  of  the  cu- 
riae ;  in  a  word,  numbers  carried  every  thing. 
Volero,  therefore,  undertook  to  have  the  tri- 
bunes and  ediles  elected  at  the  assemblies  by 
tribes,  and,  in  general,  every  business  decided 
which  was  of  consequence  to  the  public^  hj.  i»^ 

ff is  law  met  with  the  most  strenuous  opposir  ^*,^^ 
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tion  firom  the  comsiil  ilppius  CSaudiw,  tlK  am 
of  him  whom  we  have  seen  so  zealous  to  mi^ 
port  th^  prerogatives  of  the  senate,  but  still  Iras 
capable  even  than  his  &ther  of  yielding  on 
critical  pceasions.  At  the  oieetiiig  of  the  assem- 
bly,  he  Vailed  with  so  much  spleeu  and  haugliT 
tiness,  that  he  disgi:y9ted  the  plebeians  at  tbe 
very  tim^  that  his  colleague  Quiutus  had  gaio^ 
ed  their  favour.  Th^  came  to  blows ;  iund  if  it 
had  been  a  custom  to  wear  arms  in  the  city»  it 
would  probably  have  proved  a  bloody  quanrel ; 
but  the  moderation  of  the  senate  {nwpented  fiu% 
ther  mischief.  They  not  only  dechured  that 
both  parties,  being  heated  with  too  great  zeal, 
ought  to  forget  the  violences  committed  by 
each  otber,  but  likewise  gave  their  consent  to 
the  law  proposed  by  Volero* 
iiNfamof  All  these  changes  were  brought  about  by  the 
ti^?^^  former  tyranny  of  the  senators,  while  an  eauiT 
^^^^g^  table  ana  temperate  behaviour  would  doubtleas 
*  have  prevented  them.  Appius  was  of  too  ^rjF 
a  disposition  to  leaxn  from  experience,  and  gave 
vent  to  his  severe  humour  up(m  the  army  woich 
he  commanded  against  the  Volscians,  Tyran* 
nizing  over  his  soldiers,  he  created  to  himself 
as  many  enemies  as  he  had  troo|>s ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans, to  be  revenged  of  their  general,  1  etrayed 
the  cause  of  the  public,  and  alfowed  themselves 
to  be  defeated.  Dreadful  executions  comme*- 
morated  his  rage;  for  the  centurions  weie 
beaten  with  rods  and  beheaded,  and  the  rest  <tf 
the  army  decimated.  At  the  same  time,  the 
other  consul  Quintius,  who  was  adored  by  his 
soldiers,  gained  a  victorv  in  another  part  of  the 
country.  The  good  or  ill-will  of  an  army  often 
occasions  the  most  important  eventSt 
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At  the  expiratioQ  of  this  consulship,  the  tri-  J^^^^ 
bunes  resumed  the  affitir  of  the  Agrarian  law,  tietribiiii0k 
whidi  proved  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  dis« 
pfHtes,  The  new  consub  proposed  to  satisfy  the 
people ;  but  ail  their  reasons  were  defeated  by 
the  violence  of  Appius.  The  tribunes,  provok- 
ed by  a  new  refusal,  accused  him  in  tne  pre- 
sence of  the  people ;  but  Appius  appeared  up- 
on the  occasion  more  like  a  judge  than  a  per- 
son accused,  and  struck  them  with  such  awe 
that  they  durst  not  pronounce  any  sentence  a- 
gainst  him.  However,  foreseeing  that  a  second 
meeting  would  condemn  him,  he  laid  violent 
lu^ids  upon  himself.  Notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  the  tribunes,  his  funeral  oration  was 
pronounced  by  his  son,  and  applauded  even  by 
the  populace,  who  could  not  help  admiring 
the  steady  courage  of  the  father.  Such  men, 
by  governing  their  passions,  might  prove  an 
honour  and  glory  to  their  country ;  but  they 
preserve  the  flame  of  discord,  by  a  violent  and 
overbearing  attachment  to  the  ai&nity  of  their 
own  order,  which  often  rendered  tneir  best  qua- 
lities dangerous. 

The  patricians  and  the  rich  plebeians  were  continua. 
unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  the  lands  which  ^^^^ 
they  possessed,  and  the  Agrarian  law  was  sup- 
ported by  the  tribunes ;  so  that  this  opposition 
of  interests  could  not  fail  to  perpetuate  the  C)'* 
vil  distractions,  which  were  carried  to  such  a 
length,  that  the  people  refused  to  attend  the 
assemblies  by  centuries,  and  the  consuls  were 
elected  by  the  patricians  and  their  adherents. 
Amidst  all  these  dissensions,  Rome  iftill  had 
some  invincible  attractions  which  preserved  the 
love  of  th^  people ;  they  declined^  to  go  mid 
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esteblish  colootes,  and,  as  Livy  say^HiipPl 

raffiet  to  dam  lands  at  Rome^  man  tomcept  Aem 

.  elsewhere.   This  love  of  country  paved  the  way 

for  those  enterprises,  which,  in  an  after  pocioa^ 

procured  them  the  empire  of  the  world. 

Rome    .     Far  from  heing  ahle  at  this  time  to  lay  down 

wintedtewi.  g^t^ugiyg  piaQs  of  futurc  greatness,  they  were 

even  unprovided  of  civil  laws  for  legukAmg 
their  conduct,  or  preserving  the  property  of  the 
people.    Ttie  consuls  decided  in  all  d^ffieiences, 
either  from  principles  of  natural  equi^,  or  fimu 
ancient  customs,  or  hy  some  laws  of  BximuliiB 
and  his  successors,  of  which  there  were  scarce 
any  vestiges  remaining  in  the  sacred  books,  to 
which  the  people  were  strangers.  This  arbitra- 
ry jurisprudence  was  a  mysterious  secret,  which 
tne  patricians  kept  among  themselves.    Frcmi 
it  they  derived  a  part  of  their  authority ;  and 
the  people  had  the  misfortune  not  to  know  b^ 
what  rule  they  were  to  be  governed,  or  their 
fate  determined. 
Ymroi       The  tribune  Terentius,  or  Terentillus,  un- 
^[^tian '  dertook  to  remedy  this  defect.  A  number  of  the 
!»▼•     patricians  had  been  carried  off  by  the  plague, 
and  the  two  Qonsuls  were  absent  upon  expedi- 
tions.  The  present  moment,  tibierefore,  seemed 
favotirable  to  carry  his  design  into  executkm. 
He  proposed  that  a  body  of  laws  should  be  pub- 
lished to  serve  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. But  he  did  not  stop  there :  for,  after  hav- 
ing harangued  against  the  despotic  power  of 
the  consuls,  whom  he  represented  as  two  abso- 
.  lut^  monarchs,  he  required  that  five  axnmis- 
3ioniers  should  be  chosen  to  determine  the  pro- 
per limits  of  their  power.    This  was  the  inten- 
.  tipn  of  the  famous  Tere^itian  l^w,  which  was 
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equally  disagreeable  to  the  senators  as  the  Agra- 
rian. Both  parties  disputed  with  that  zeal  which 
is  common  in  similai"  circumstances ;  but  the 
uniform  detail  of  these  keen  debates  cannot  be 
admitted  into  the  plan  of  our  history.  Parti- 
cular interest  frequently  prevails  over  the  ge- 
neral good,  both  with  one  party  and  the  other, 
and  the  tribunes  were  not  the  most  temperate. 
Quintius  Ceso,  son  of  the  great  Cincinnatus,  Cew 
whom  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  mention,  £teiblSi. 
who  might  be  compared  to  Coriolamis,  because 
he  opposed  their  scheme,  was  the  first  who  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  their  anger.  Bein^  falsely  accus- 
ed, he  quitted  Rome  without  waiting  tneir  sen- 
tence. Ten  citizens  having  bound  themselves 
in  a  considerable  sum  for  his  appearance,  the 
money  was  paid  by  his  father,  who  was  then 
obliged  to  sell  all  his  possessions,  except  one 
smaU  farm,  that  served  him  for  a  retreat. 

Herdonius,  a  rich  Sabine,  taking  advantage  The  CtM 
of  these  disputes,  seized  the  Capitolby  surprise,  .gjj^^ 
The  consuls  ordered  the  people  to  arm  against 
the  enemy ;  but  they  were  dissuaded  from  it  by 
the  tribunes,  who  assured  them  that  it  was  an 
artifice  of  the  senate.  At  last  the  consul  Vale- 
rius, by  entreaties  and  promises,  prevailed  with 
the  people,  who,  having  attacked  the  enemy, 
soon  recovered  the  Capitol ;  but  Valerius  being 
killed  in  the  assault,  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  was 
brought  from  the  plough  to  succeed  him.  By  a  __ 
happy  mixture  of  mildness,  with  steady  cou-  <*»c*«*«* 
rage,  he  restored  tranquillity  and  good  order  in 
the  state.  He  gave  ^esh  life  to  the  course  of 
justice,  and,  m  some  de^e,  made  the  tribunes 
to  be  forgotten.  Minucius,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  consulship,  ^ufiered  himself  to  be  sur- 
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rounded  by  the  u^qui,  against  whom  he  was 
engaged  in  war ;  and,  upon  intelligenoe  arriv- 
ing at  Rome,  the  danger  to  which  the  army 
was  exposed,  made  them  choose  a  dictator,  wh^ 
the  choice  fell  upon  Cincinnatus.    That  illus- 
trious husbandman  once  more  forsook  his  fields, 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  fellow^iti- 
zens,  delivered  Minucius  ;  made  the  enemy 
pass  under  the  yoke ;  returned  in  triumph ;  saw 
his  son  Ceso  vmdicated  and  recalled ;  9JqA  ob 
the  sixteenth  day  laid  down  the  dictat(»rship,  to 
go  and  resume  his  plough,  of  which  he  sec^ned 
to  be  more  enamoured  wan  of  the  honour  of  a 
triumph. 
'lU^id      Have  these  people  who  undervalue  such  ex- 
HSLrydm-  celleut  cxamplcs,  by  saying,  that  the  Romans 
«pi«e-    ^ere  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  seducing  power 
of  riches,  sufficiently  reflected  upon  the  many 
instances  of  avarice  which  were  so  conunon 
among  the  patricians  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  republic  ?  The  love  of  poverty  is  a  qua- 
lity whicn  belongs  only  to  superior  minds«    If 
that  virtue  was  uncommon,   poverty  at  least 
kept  enervating  vices  at  a  distance,  and  miit- 
tary  discipUne,  added  to  courage  and  bodily 
strength,  could  not  fail  to  render  the  Romans 
invincible.  When  Cincinnatus  saved  Minucius, 
he  made  him  resign  the  consulship,  because  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  by  the  ene- 
my. You  must  learn  the  art  of  war  as  an  mforior^ 
said  he,  before  you  take  ffie  command  qf  ^  iZo- 
man  legions  as  consul.  Because  the  army  of  Mi- 
nucius was  upcxi  the  point  of  being  defeated, 
they  were  rerased  a  share  of  the  plunder.  Such 
strict  discipline  and  elevated  sentiments  must 
either  have  destroyed  a  republic  which  wns  itl- 
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Hipst  ccmtmiiaUy  ^i^j^ged  in  war^  or  enabled  the 
^maas  to  subdue  all  other  nations. 

But  they  could  not  agree  amon^  themselves :  ^^^ 
for  the  tribunes,  always  persisting  in  their  pramttiie 
schemes,  prevented  the  people  from  enli^ticu^  ^^^ 
until  they  could  obtain  satisfaction^  which  mai^  cniiaiii«. 
the  senate  have  recourse  tp  Cincmnatns,  who 
afipajn  quitted  his  farm  to  assist  them  with  his 
advice.  As  the  lands  of  the  republic  were  laid 
waste,  and  no  one  had  taken  np  arms  for  their 
defence,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  patricians 
only  with  their  clients  should  march  to  oppose 
the  enemy ;  upon  which  the  people,  being  a^am* 
ed  at  seeing  such  an  example,  became  more  tract-* 
able.  The  tribunes  consented  to  the  levies,  up« 
on  condition  that  five  should  be  added  to  their 
number.  Cincinnatus,  like  a  skilful  politician, 
concluded,  that,  in  proportion  as  they  became 
more  numerous,  they  would  be  less  united,  and 
the  senate  yielding  to  his  opinion,  the  number 
of  tribunes  was  increased  to  ten.  By  gaining 
one,  the  attempts  of  the  rest  could  be  prevent- 
ed. The  new  tribunes  swore  that  they  would 
support  the  opinion  of  the  majority  ;  but  such 
harmony  could  not  long  subsist. 

After  new  disputes,  in  which  violence  and  Cmim 
animosity  took  place  of  zeal  and  justice,  the  se-  deomTin. 
nate,  dreading  the  total  ruin  of  the  republic, 
were  at  last  obliged  to  give  their  consent  to  the 
Terentian  law.  It  was  resolved,  that  ten  com- 
missioners  should  be  appointed  to  digest  a  body 
of  laws ;  that  for  one  year  they  should  be  in* 
vested  with  sovereign  power;  during  which 
time,  all  other  magistracies,  even  the  tribune^ 
ship,  whose  authority  used  to  continue  in  the 
time  of  the  dictators,  should  cease ;  and  that 
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in  them  alone  the  power  of  making  peace  or 
war  should  be  vested.  The  tribunes  c^uld  not 
get  any  plebeians  admitted  into  the  new  body 
6f  magistrates.  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  at 
that  time  consul,  and  son  pf  the  second  Appius, 
who  had  killed  lumself ,  was  the  first  person  ap- 
pointed ;  and  his  colleague,  with  some  others 
of  consular  dignity,  and  three  senators,  who 
had  been  deputed  to  collect  the  Grecian  laws  at 
Athens,  were  a3SQciate4  with  him. 
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f  OURTtt  EPOCH. 

THE  DECEMVIRS  AND  THE  TWELVE  TABLES. 
PERPETUAL  VARIATION  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

FROM  TH£  Y£AR  OF  ROM£  THREE  HUNDRED  AND 
TWO  To  THREE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTT-THREE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

l^BOM    TitE  CttEATIOK   OF  DECEMTIB8   TO   TfiE    INTRO* 

AUCTION  OF  CENSORS. 

Whether  it  proceeded  from  patriotic  senti-  Vm  itf 
ments,  worthy  of  the  great  importance  of  their  **^^*'' 
commission,  or  thkt  they  wanted  to  secure  theit  ^g"^^ 
authority  hy  a  respect&hle  heginning,  the  de^ 
cemvirs  governed  M  first  like  true  fathers  of 
their  country.  Only  oHe  of  them  was  attended 
by.  the  lictors,  and  had  the  other  ensigns  oi 
consular  dignity,  while  the  others  were  not  dis- 
tin^ished  from  the  rest  of  the  people  but  by 
their  being  preceded  by  a  single  officer.  Each 
of  them  presided  alternately  for  one  day,  and, 
appearing  at  their  tribunal  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, continued  to  decide  disputes  with  eaual 
justice  and  humanity.  Even  Appius,  who  nad 
been  formerly  detested,  became  the  delight  of 
the  people;  and  after  such  violent  storms,  Kome 
enjoyed  a  happy  tranquillity,  to  which  she  had 
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been  a  stranger  ever  since  the  days  of  mo- 
narchy. 
L,^        Legislation  being  the  principal  object  of  the 
^^^SiS^  new  government,  the  decemvirs  applied  with 
njpraved  bj  great  zcal  to  complete  their  code.    A  Grecian 
***^  exile  from  Ephesus  was  employed  to  explain  tb^ 
laws  which  were  brought  from  Athens,  and  a 
part  of  the  ancient  royal  ordinances  was  added 
to  the  new  compilation.  The  work  being  com- 
pleted, it  was  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  public 
upon  ten  tables  of  oak,  and  the  people  were  in- 
vited to  examine  them,  and  to  choose,  in  fact, 
.   to  be  their  own  lawgivers.    The  senate  passed 
a  decree  to  approve  of  the  laws.     The  people^ 
who  give  themselves  but  little  trouble  to  exa- 
mine what  they  are  anxious  to  obtain,  were  de- 
lighted with  tne  pretended  moderation  of  the 
decemvirs,  and  confirmed  the  Ten  Tables  in  the 
assembly  by  centuries.  Two  other  Tables,  whidi 
were  oflered  the  next  year,  notwithstanding  a 
disagreeable  article,  which  prohibited  the  pa- 
tricians from  forming  alliances  with  the  jue- 
beian  families,  were  likewise  approved. 
EMMDiiim      These  different  laws  always  continued  to  be 
ir^    the  ground  of  the  common  and  civil  law  of 
the  Komans,  upon  which  Cicero  has  written  a 

Slendid  encomium.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
lege,  that  all  the  principles  upon  which  the 
happiness  of  society  depends  are  to  be  found 
in  theTwelve  Tables  ;  that  they  are  superior  to 
all  the  libraries  of  philosophers,  both  from 
the  weight  of  their  authority  and  their  conse- 
quent advantages.  *  For, '  says  he,  '  we  learn 
from  the  science  of  civil  law,  that  virtue  and 
honesty  ought  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  con- 
siderdtions.    On  one  nand,  it  shows  true  merit 
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honoured  with  rewards,  glory,  and  dignities ; 
on  the  other,  vice  and  injustice  punished  hy 
fines,  imominy,  imprisonment,  scourgings,  ex- 
ile, and  death.  They  do  not  communicate  these 
instructions  hy  long  fruitless  disputes,  hut  with 
a  tone  of  authority  which  teaches  us  to  go- 
vern our  passions,  to  hridle  our  desires,  to  pre- 
serve our  own  property,  without  allowing  either 
the  eyes  or  hands  of  avarice  to  glance  at,  or 
to  seize  that  of  our  neighbours. '  *  Such  ought 
to  be  the  effects  of  legislation ;  but  this  picture, 
in  some  respects,  is  more  striking  than  true. 

The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  which  only  some 
a  few  fragments  remain,  were  clear  and  accu-^^^JJjj^^ 
rate,  and,  in  that  respect,  superior  to  those  of 
Solon,  though  much  less  agreeable  to  humani- 
ty. In  several  articles  they  breathed  that  ty* 
rannical  disposition  which  the  decemvirs  did  not 
long  continue  to  dissemble.  Fathers  preserved 
absolute  power  over  their  children,  and  masters 
.  over  their  slaves.  Debtors  were  given  up  to 
the  insults  of  creditors.  After  the  third  mar- 
ket-day, creditors  might  cut  the  body  of  an  in- 
solvent debtor  in  pieces,  and  divide  it  among 
them,  f  Capital  punishments  against  poets  and 
authors  of  libels ;  and  several  other  cruel  regu- 
lations, which  they  were  soon  obliged  to  miti^ 
gate,  sufficiently  displayed  the  temper  of  the  le- 
gislators. 

They  mig-ht  not  only  kill  the  robber  who  JffJ? 
came  to  steal  by  night,  but  Ukewise  the  robber 
by  day,  if,  when  pursued,  he  attempted  to  de- 

•  L.  I.  de  Onit.  193. 
t  This  is  ika  oomition  ophuont  ^"^  >*  ^^  possible  to  beKere  that  sach  a 
^^dUsA  law  erer  existed  ? 
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fend  himself ;  but  the  law  made  it  necessary 
that  the  pursuer  should  previously  raise  the  hue 
and  cry.  *  This  is  a  thing, '  says  Montesquieu, 
*  that  the  laws  which  allow  men  to  do  them- 
selves justice  ought  always  to  require.  It  is  the 
cry  of  innocence,  whicn,  in  the  moment  of 
action,  calls  upon  witnesses,  and  summons 
judges. '  The  thief  taken  with  the  stolen  goods 
m  his  possession,  was  to  be  scourged  *,  and  if 
arrivea  at  the  age  of  manhood,  to  be  delivered 
up  to  slavery ;  and  he  who  had  already  conceal- 
ed what  he  nad  stolen,  to  pay  double  its  value. 
Why  this  difference  ? 
U]m  That  property  might  not  pass  into  another  fa- 
"^  mily,  the  relations,  on  the  side  of  the  mother. 


were  not  allowed  to  succeed,  but  every  one 
might  make  his  will,  and  choose  any  citizen  he 
pleased  for  his  heir,  even  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
own  children.  The  father  having  a  right  to  sell 
his  children,  might,  with  more  reason,  have  a 
power  to  disinherit  them.  Is  not  this  a  sufficient 
proof,  that  the  Roman  laws,  which  have  been 
so  highly  extolled,  were  subject  to  enormous 
abuses  ?  However,  Rome  made  a  great  acqui- 
sition when  she  got  a  body  of  laws  to  serve  as 
a  fixed  rule  for  the  people,  and  probably  they 
thought  that  this  advantage  greatly  outweigh- 
ed some  inconveniencies  which  tney  derived 
from  tyrannical  regulations. 

iMtantivdA.  "^^^  ^f  these  laws,  by  shortening  suite,  could 
^"^SSL  .  not  fail  to  produce  excellent  efiects.  They  or- 
dained, that  if  the  parties  did  not  agree,  the 
judge  should  take  cognizance  of  the  cause  from 
sun-rise  till  mid-day,  and  pass  sentence  before 
sun- set.  As  affairs  became  more  numerous  and 
intricate,  they  were  obliged  afterwards  to  allow 
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more  time.  Bjit  the  Romans  knew  nothing  of 
the  windings  and  delays  of  modem  chicanery, 
which  frequently  makes  iniquity  triumph  over 
justice,  equally  ruining  both  parties,  and  ren- 
dering suits  at  law  one  of  the  greatest  scourges 
of  society. 

It  would  have  been  a  glorious  epoch  for  the  The 
Roman  republic,  if  the  decemvirs  had  only  pro-  ^S^Jf*  • 
duced  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  they  soon  degene-  *y™<* 
rated  into  tyrants.  By  fawning  and  hypocrisy, 
Appius  succeeded  so  as  to  get  himself  nominat- 
ed  a  second  time  to  that  office,  which  was  set- 
tled only  for  one  year,  and  to  have  such  col- 
leagues appointed  as  were  agreeable  to  him. 
He  and  his  colleagues  very  soon  laid  aside  the 
mask,  and  proved  to  be  ten  tyrants,  united  by 
mutual  engagements,  each  of  them  escorted  by 
twelve  lictors,  so  that  the  people  and  the  laws 
were  trodden  under  foot,  and  such  dreadful  acts 
of  despotism  exercised,  that  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  republic  were  obliged  to  fly 
from  the  city.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  de- 
cemvirs kept  possession  of  their  office,  without 
asking  the  consent  of  either  senate  or  people, 
as  if  the  twelve  tables  had  established  the  right 
of  the  strongest. 

Such  a  people  as  the  Romans,  jealous  of  li-  ^"^^ 
berty,  and  accustomed  to  look  upon  death  with  ^fDratatiu. 
indifference,  could  not  long  submit  to  violent 
oppression ;  and  two  enormous  crimes  commit- 
tea  by  the  decemvirs,'hurried  on  their  destruc- 
tion. They  bad  raised  troops  against  the  Mqui 
and  Volscians,  who,  taking  the  advantage  of 
the  weak  state  in  which  Rome  was  at  that  time, 
came  to  lay  waste  the  Roman  territories,  and 
the  discontented  legions  suffered  themselves  tP 

yoL.  I.  a  G 
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be  defeated.    Siciniiis  Dentatus,*  one  of  the 
bravest  officers,  a  zealous  plebeian,  who  was 
equally  free  in  his  discourse  and  intrepid  in  ac- 
tion, was  treacherously  assassinated  by  order  of 
the  tyrants ;  but  the  wicked  attempt  of  Appius 
against  Virginia,  rendered  them  stiU  more  exe- 
crable. 
OutiMOQf      Appius  remained  in  Rome,  while  his  col- 
AffiUB    leagues  were  carrying  on  the  war,  and  fell  in 
"'"^    love  with  Virginia,  the  daughter  of  VirKinius, 
a  valiant  plebeian,  who  had  promised  her  in 
marriage  to  Icilius,  formerly  a  tribune  of  the 
people.  After  several  fruitless  attempts  to  gra- 
tify nis  passion,  being  resolved  to  dishonour  her, 
he  attempted,  in  quauty  of  a  judge,  to  seize  her 
person,  upon  pretence  that  she  was  the  dau|^- 
ter  of  a  slave  of  one  of  his  clients,  who  claun- 
ed  her  as  his  property.    IciUus  defended  Vir- 
ginia with  all  the  zeal  of  a  lover,  and  the  peo- 
ple rising  in  an  uproar,  drove  Appius  from  the 
tribimal ;  but  his  power  must  have  soon  pre- 
vailed, if  Virginius,  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  danger  of  his  daughter,  had  not  quit- 
ted the  camp  to  fly  to  her  assistance.    He  ar- 
rived, pleaded  her  cause,  and  saw  the  formid- 
able judge  about  to  pronoimce  sentence  against 
her,  when,  transported  with  rage,  to  save  her 
honour,  he  plunged  his  knife  into  her  bosom, 
and,  showing  the  bloody  weapon  to  Appius,  // 
is  by  this  bloody  said  he,  ihat  I  deoote  Unf  head  to 
&e  ifi/emal  gods  /    Appius  in  vain  ordered  him 
to  be  seized,  for  he  made  his  way  among  the 
people,  whom  he  inflamed  with  hatred  against 
the  tyrants,  and  went  to  inspire  the  s<Mdiers 

with  a  love  of  liberty  and  thirst  of  revenge. 

I  

*  JAyj  caUs  him  L.  Sicdus. 
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When  men  impatiently  suffer  oppression,  tra-  Yetr  or 
gical  scenes  never  fail  of  their  ettect.  Except  j^S^^ 
a  few  servile  souls,  the  whole  people  abandon*-  ^^^^^^.^^ 
ed  the  decemvirs,  and  adopted  republican  senti- 
ments. The  two  armies  jomed  upon  the  Sacred 
Mount,  and  were  followed  in  crowds  by  the 
people  ;  but  the  senate  did  not  know  what  part 
to  act,  till  at  length  the  general  outcry  com- 
pelled the  decemvirs  to  resign,  and  Valerius 
and  Horatius,  their  enemies,  were  deputed  with 
fiill  powers  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  peo- 
ple. The  tribuneship,  and  the  right  of  ap- 
peal, which  were  looked  upon  as  tne  founda- 
dcms  of  liberty,  were  restored,  and  the  decem- 
virate  abolished,  but  without  any  violence  be- 
ing allowed  to  be  offered  to  the  persons  of  the 
decemvirs.  Valerius  and  Horatius  were  cho-'^jJIJS^ 
sen  consuls,  and  by  some  popular  laws  which  ^  p«>i^ 
they  made,  the  attachm^it  of  the  citizens 
was  greatly  increased.  The  creation  of  anj 
oflSce,  whicn  debarred  the  people  from  the  pri- 
vilege of  an  appeal,  was  totally  prohibited. 
They  ordered,  tnat  laws  which  were  passed  in 
the  assemblies  by  tribes,  should  be  equally 
binding  upon  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  as 
those  which  were  made  in  the  assemblies  by 
centuries.  This  law,  which  was  very  favour- 
able for  the  tribunes,  could  not  fail  to  vex  the 
senate ;  but  circumstances  obliged  them  to 
give  their  consent. 

Virginius  was  tribune,  and  more  anxious  to  ^ha 
punish  the  decemvirs,  than  any  of  his  col- 
leagues. He  stood  forth  as  the  accuser  of  Ap- 
pius ;  and,  notwithstanding  there  was  an  appeal 
made  to  the  people,  seized  his  person,  saying 
ibaA  a  monster  was  not  entitled  to  the  protec* 
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tion  of  the  laws,  and  that  he  deserved  to  be 
thrown  intathat  prison,  which  he  had  insolent- 
ly called,  The  dwelling  of  the  plebeians.     Appius 
died  there  before  the  day  of  trial,  either  oy  a 
voluntary,  death,  as  we  are  assured  by  JLivy, 
or,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  bv  an  order  of  the  tribunes. 
Oppius^  another  aecemvir,  was  likewise  accus- 
ed, and  died  in  the  same  manner.    The  other 
eight  secured  themselves  by  a  voluntary  exile ; 
but  upon  their  estates  being  confiscated,  a  ge- 
neral anmesty  was  published,  which  dispelled 
all  apprehensions. 
tr^Lt       ^^  ^^  ^^  misfortune  of  society,  that  men  sel- 
wish      dom  keep  within  the  limits  of  justice ;  and  that 
^i^^lffi!^  those  people  who  are  most  zealous  to  punish 
the  abuse  of  power  in  others,  are  the  most 
likely  to  commit  the  same  offence,  when  they 
get  into  autho^ty.     The  tribunes  wished  to 
continue  in  office,  and  probably  would  have  be- 
come as  wicked  as  the  decemvirs,  if  Duilius, 
one  of  their  coUea^es,  who  was  a  sensible 
man,  and  a  lover  ot  his  country,  had  not  de- 
feated their  intention.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  senate  showed  themselves  unjust,  by  refus- 
ing a  triumph  to  the  Consuls  Valerius  and  Ho- 
ratius,  who  had  returned  conquerors,  only  be- 
cause they  were  displeased  witn  their  populari- 
ty. By  declining  to  do  justice  to  others,  we  al- 
most always  injure  ourselves.  The  consuls,  pro* 
voked  at  the  behaviour  of  the  senate,  applied 
to  the  people,  and  obtained  the  honour  they 
required. 
iBjoatioeof      But  thc  ^coplc,  Icss  iustructed,  and  more 
the  people.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  '^^^^  cxccss,  vcry  soou  disgroced 

themselves  by  a  contemptible  act  of  injustice. 
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The  Aricians,  and  the  Ardeatse  contended  for 
the  right  to  some  lands,  and  chose  the  Romans 
as  arbiters  to  decide  the  dispute,  when  an  old 
plebeian  declared,  that  this  territory  being  dcr 
pendant  on  Corioli,  ivas  the  property  of  Rome, 
and  advised  the  Romans  to  take  possession  oi 
it  as  their  own  right.  In  vain  did  the  consuls 
represent  the  disgrace  which  must  attend  such 
shameful  proceemngs.  That  it  would  deprive 
the  Romans  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
other  nations,  and  that,  in  affairs  of  honour  and 
probity  the  loss  was  invaluable ;  but  the  peo-r 
pie  were  deaf  to  these  remonstrances,  and  the 
tribes  decreed,  that  the  territory  belonged  to 
Rome,  without  once  reflecting  that  they  might, 
one  time  or  another,  come  to  blush  for  the  in? 
famous  transaction,  which  the  senate  very  soon 
attempted  to  efface,  by  restoring  the  lands. 

Intestine  broils,  which  are  in  some  degree  J^sL 
the  perpetual  scourge  of  republics,  whose  con-  NeV 
stitution  is  always  unsteady,  prevailed  in  Rome  ^^^^ 
more  now  than  ever.  Success  always  encour 
rages  people  to  become  more  enterprising,  and 
each  of  the  tribunes  was  anxious  at  this  time 
to  signalize  himself  by  gaining  some  victory 
over  the  ^natei.  One  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  prohibited  marriages  between  patricians 
and  pleDeians,  which  rq^ised  an  odious  barrier 
betwixt  the  two  orders.  The  first,  by  being  in 
pos3ession  of  the  ei^clusfve  privilege  to  be  chpf 
sen  consuls,  imagined  th9.t  they  were  bom  to 
command ;  while  the  other,  by  the  help  of  th9 
tribuneship,  were  incessantly  struggling  to  re- 
stpre  the  natural  eauality.  Canuleius,  a  hardy 
ti:ibune,  seconded  by  his  colleagues,  solemnly 
pjTOtested  that  he  would  oppose  every  attempt 
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to  levy  troops,  until  the  liberty  of  intermany* 
ing  was  restored,  and  even  till  a  law  should  be 
passed,  to  entitle  plebeians  to  be  elected  con* 
suls  as  well  as  the  patricians.  On  the  eve  of  a 
war,  it  wais  necessary  to  show  some  condescen- 
sion. The  article  of  marriages  was  complied 
with ;  but  from  a  dread  of  debasing  the  con^ 
sular  disnity,  the  senators  proposed  to  create 
three  military  tribunes  instead  of  consuls,  in- 
J^^  differently  from  among  the  patricians  or  ple« 
beians.  The  people  having  approved  of  this 
project,  gave  a  very  singular  proof  of  their  mo* 
deration,  by  electmc:  three  patricians  to  the 
newdigAit/.  A  few  months  kfter  they  re»;^. 
ed  their  office,  upon  pretence  that  the  auspices 
had  not  been  favourable.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly a  device  of  the  senate  to  put  matters  up- 
on the  former  footing,  and  in  fact  the  coosol- 
ship  was  re-established;  for  the  tribunes  had 
no  inducement  to  obstruct  it,  as  they  saw  the 
people  were  resolved  to  give  their  votes  in  fieu 
vour  of  the  patricians,  wbD,  by  their  talents  and 
abilities,  were  entitled  to  the  prefer^ioe. 


CHAPTER  11. 

.    FROM    THE    £STAfiLISHM£KT    OP    CXKSORS   TO  THE 

BANlSHBfENT  OF  CAMUXUS. 

Tevof  For  seventeen  years  the  numbering  of  the 
^g;^"^  citizens  had  been  omitted,  and  the  interruption 
^JJ2^  of  this  prudent  custom  disturbed  the  onter  of 

""*^  government;  therefore  the  CkMisuIs,  QuiBtiu3 
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Capitolinus  and  M.  Geganius,  thought  of  re- 
storing it ;  but  being  oppressed  with  too  much 
business^  to  be  able  to  mscharge  the  duty  them- 
selves,  as  had  been  the  practice  of  former  con- 
suls, they  introduced  a  new  magistracy,  to  whom 
this  care  was  to  be  intrusted.  This  was  the 
origin  of  censors.  Their  dignity  appeared  at 
first  to  be  of  so  little  consequence,  that  the 
tribunes  did  not  vouchsafe  to  contend  for  it 
with  the  patricians  ;  but  in  a  few  years  it  rose 
to  be  almost  on  a  level  with  the  consulship. 
The  duty  of  the  censors  was  to  watch  over  the 
noianners  of  the  people,  with  a  power  of  punish- 
ing and  degrading  any  citizen,  of  whatever 
rank,  that  should  be  found  oftending.  The 
<uire  of  the  finances,  and  the  support  of  the 
public  buildings,  were  intrusted  to  them ;  and 
to  this  office,  tne  firlory  and  prosperity  of  Rome 
may  in  a  gi^t  dJr^he  ascSbeS]  fi.  acconl. 
ukg  to  the  excellent  remark  of  Montesquieu, 
Bad  examples  produce  wn^se  consequences  tium 
crimes^  and  more  states  have  been  ruined  hy  infrmge^ 
ments  qf  maralSj  than  hy  a  violaOan  of  the  Imos. 
By  restraining  vice,  the  censors  averted  a  fatal 
contagion,  which  contaminates,  dissolves,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  destroys  the  body  politic. 

The  office  of  censor  was  fixed  at  first  to  con- j^^^^ti^  ^ 
tinue  five  years,  that  is,  from  one  lustrum  to  an-  ^,, 
other,  but  was  soon  reduced  to  eijgfateen  months, 
so  that  there  was  no  censors  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  lustrum.  This  change  was  made  by 
the  dictator  Emilius  in  three  hundred  and  nine- 
teen ;  and  when  the  people  had  ^ven  their 
consent,  he  resigned  the  mctatorship.  To  shaw^ 
said  he,  that  offices  of  long  duration  are  not  to  my 
mind.    The  two  who  were  censors  at  that  time. 
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itad  csertainly  unworthy  of  that  rank,  revenged 
themaelves  by  expunging  the  name  of  £niuiiis 
from  the  register  of  his  century,  which  depriv* 
ed  him  of  the  right  of  voting,  and  imposing  a 
tax  upon  faim  of  eight  times  the  usual  rate. 
This  great  man  restrained  the  indignation  of 
the  people,  which  was  ready  to  hurst  lorth  upon 
the  neads  of  the  censors.     He  despised  a  mark 
of  ignominy,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  meri- 
torious deed. 
vamtioM      Rome,  perpetually  agitated  hy  factions,  an^ 

'"  ^  always  ^.t  war  with  her  neighhours,  often  vari- 
ed her  plans  of  government.  She  had  new 
military  tribunes,  who  were  afterwards  displacr 
ed  by  the  consiib.  The  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple renewed  their  complaints,  on  account  ox  the 
offices  which  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  pa- 
tricians, and  the  Agrarian  law.  History  would 
become  tiresome  by  the  repetition  of  these  uni« 
form  details ;  I  therefore  omit  numbers  of  them 
which  afford  no  instruction. 

kiS^  The  consul  Posthuinius,  who  had  rendered 
hit  widien.  himsclf  dct^stcd  by  his  severity,  was  stoned  to 
death  by  his  soldiers,  and  was  the  first  instance, 
froin  th^  foundation  of  Rome,  of  a  general  be-, 
ing  killed  by  his  army.  When  mows  and  dis- 
cipline were  at  an  end,  we  shall  see  that  even 
th^  blood  pf  the  Cassa^s  co]ild  not  be  spared. 

Tew  of       About  this  time,  we  find  a  decree  was  passed 
5j°*j^-  in  the  senate,  to  allow  pay  to  the  soldiers  who 

for  the    sprved  in  the  infantry,  and  the  people  were 

"*^*^'  transported  with  joy  upon  the  occasion.  They 
had  been  hitherto  obliged  to  serve  at  their  own 
expense,  which  was  the  cause  of  their  running 
into  debt,  and  of  the  misery  and  vexations  that 
followed  J  but  now  they  testified  the  most  live* 
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\j  gratitude  to  the  senators,  and  declared  that, 
from  henceforth,  they  would  cheer&lly  spill 
their  blood  in  defence  of  their  country^  A  senr 
timent  worthy  of  such  a  people.  * 

The  tribunes  being  inclifaed  to  take  amiss  ^^jJ^J^ 
whatever  was  done  by  the  senate,  declaimed  »«» » ▼»»• 
against  this  decree  with  affected  zeal.  They 
said,  that  the  pay  of  the  army  would  become  a 
burden  upon  tne  people ;  that  the  old  soldiers 
would  not  suffer  theu*  successors  to  be  main- 
tained at  their  cost,  when  they  had  all  along 
served  at  their  own  expense  ;  and  lastly,  that 
such  innovations  would  prove  &tal  to  the  re? 
public,  by  obtaining  advantages  for  individuals; 
and  their  declamations  began  to  influence  some 
of  the  people  ;  but  the  patricians  having  gene- 
rously taxed  themselves,  and  their  exampfe  be- 
ing IbUowed  by  the  rich  plebeians,  the  mur^ 
mers  soon  ceased.  Even  the  poor  were  willing 
to  contribute,  and  the  senate  projected  greater 
enterprises. 

Hitherto,  their  wars  were  only  incursions  into  '^^Sf' 
the  country  of  the  enemy,  and  battles  which 
were  seldom  decisive.  A  campaign  of  twenty 
or  thirty  days  exhausted  the  whole  resources  of 
the  troops,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return, 
without  having  accomplished  any  thing  of  eon- 
sequence.  Their  power  could  only  be  extend- 
ed by  armies,  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
republic^      Here  then  we  see  a  remarkable 


*  In  the  time  of  PoWbius,  tbe  priyate  foot-soldier  had  two  oboli  a  dayy 
the  centurion  four,  and  the  trooper  six.  He  tells  us,  that  the  medium 
yrice  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  fcmr  oboli,  and  was  sufficient  to  wene  4 
soldier  eight  days.  If  we  were  only  to  consider  their  maintenance,  th^ 
pay  was  very  considerable ;  but  soldiers  were  not  provided  at  that  tiin4 
^ith  every  neoesiaryi  aa  they  are  at  present. 
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change  in  their  system.    The  establishment  of 
armies  serving  for  pay,  will  be  found  to  form 
an  epoch  equally  critical  in  modem  goveni- 
ments. 
Year  of       They  immediatelyresolved  upon  the  siegie  of 
■^JSS;^  Veii.    This  city  of  Tuscany,  in  the  nei^bour- 
^.^   hood  of  Rome,  was  excessively  rich  and  very 
^     strong,  and  the  inhabitants  were  mortal  ene- 
mies of  the  Romans.     They  attacked  this  city 
in  a  manner,  of  which  their  history  hitherto 
has  not  affoided  us  any  example.    They  made 
Hues  of  circumvallation  and  contravailation, 
the  one  to  guard  against  saUies  from  the  city, 
and  the  other  against  the  attacks  of  those  who 
came  to  relieve  the  besieged.     The  military 
tribimes,  for  at  that  time  there  were  no  consuls, 
intending  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  lines,  ordered 
the  soldiers  to  erect  barracks,  and  were  the 
more  readily  obeyed,  as  the  troops  preferred 
the  camp  to  the  city,  where  their  pay  would 
have  been  immediately  withdrawn.    But  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  made  this  advantageous 
scheme  a  subject  of  complaint  and  abuse.  They 
exclaimed  against  the  generals  tor  having  con^ 
spired  the  destruction  of  the  soldiers,  and  mak- 
ing an  attempt  against  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 
pie ;  with  such  a  malignant  eye  are  the  oest 
things  seen  by  party  spirit;  but  happily  they 
were  not  credited.    The  Veians  having  surpris* 
ed  the  besiegers,  and  burnt  all  their  machines, 
so  far  were  the  citizens  from  murmuring  at 
this  check,  that  their  zeal  on  the  contrary  was 
redoubled.    Rich  and  poor  desired  to  serve  at 
^^^^^^j^  the  siege,  and  declared  they  would  not  return 
takfltveii  till  Veil  was  taken. 
y^2^.      ^  misunderstanding  am<Nig  the  generals,  die 
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caprice  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the 
plague,  superstition,  and  the  efforts  of  the  ene- 
my, all  together  contributed  to  protract  the 
war  to  a  great  length ;  but  Caniillus  was  chosen 
dictator,  and  was  worthy  of  bringing  it  to  a 
conclusion.      As  he  despaired  of  taking  the 

Elace  by  assault,  he  dug*  a  passage  under  ground 
y  which  his  army  could  enter  the  city,   "When 
the  work  was  finished,  being  persuaded  that  he 
would  carry  the  town,  he  wrote  to  the  senate, 
to  know  wnat  they  chose  to  have  done  with 
the  plunder.    After  some  disputes,  tbey  agreed 
that  it  should  be  divided  among  the  army,  and 
whoever  should  go  to  join  them.    This  was  a 
means  of  suddenly  increasing  the  army;  and 
while  one  port  attacked  the  ramparts,  the  other 
entered  the  city  by  the  subterranean  passage, 
and  took  it  after  ten  years  siege.    One  of  me   Yw  or 
tribunes  proposed,  that  a  half  of  the  citizens  m^.^^' 
should  settle  there ;  but  Camillus  and  the  se«  '^^ 
nate  wisely  rejected  this  prop€>6al,  from  an  ap^  dtiKM  m 
preh^ision  that  Rome  and  Veii  would  become     ^^ 
the  capitals  of  two  states ;  and  therefore,  only 
£vided  the  lands  among  such  of  tiie  people  as 
chose  to  form  a  colony  in  the  country  of  the 
Vdans. 

Some  time  after,  they  laid  siege  to  Falerii,  a 
city  of  the  Falisci.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  the|,^£ 
story  that  is  told  of  a  schoolmaster,  who,  walk* 
ing  out  of  the  town  daily  during  the  siege  with 
his  scholars,  at  last  went  to  the  camp  ofCamil- 
lus,  and  deUvered  up  the  youth  to  that  gene- 
ral, whose  conduct  we  cannot  help  applauding, 
whether  the  account  be  well  or  ill  founded. 
The  expression  put  into  his  mouth  by  Livy,  is 
the  law  of  humanity.    Without  being  united  with 
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the  FaUeci  by  treaty ^  woe  are,  and  akmys  shall  be, 
united  to  thetn  by  tlie  law  of  natm^.  War  has  its 
rules  as  well  as  peace,  and  we  kneno  how  to  carry 
it  on  with  no  less  justice  than  bravery.  Accord- 
ug  to  the  historian,  Camillus  sent  the  traitor 
back  to  the  city  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
])iiny  and  scourged  with  rods  by  his  scholars  ; 
when  the  besieged,  being  struck  with  admira- 
tion pf  the  disinterested  virtue  of  the  Romans, 
immediately  sued  for  peace. 
^^jj2^  Camillus  was,  in  the  mean  time,  accused  by 
oMof ^  OUQ  of  the  tribunes,  of  having  appropriated 
*"  part  of  the  plunder  of  Veii  to  himself;  It  i» 
tjrue,  that  after  the  spoils  were  divided,  he  had 
depaanded  a  tenth  part  to  be  returned,  to  ac* 
GQOiplisb  a  vow  which  was  made  in  honour  of 
ApQllp.  The  priests  had  been  consulted  upon 
th^  subject  ox  the  vow,  which  was  zealously 
fulfilled,  and  for  which  purpose  the  women  so 
fajr  concurred,  as  to  sacrifice  their  jewels.  Eo- 
lin  m^es  a  refiectiou  upon  this  occasion,  which 
possibly  may  mislead.  ^  The  Romans  knew, ' 
sfdd  he,  '  that  a  vow  is  an  engagement  entered 
ipto  with  the  Deity,  and  a  solemn  promise 
made  to  him,  from  which  nothing  can  be  re- 
trenched ;  and  if  it  is  a  crime  to  break  a  pro^ 
mise  made  to  men,  it  is  a  sacrilc^ous  impiety 
to  fail  with  respect  to  God. ' .  Ought  not  this 
pious  writer  to  have  added,  that  great  abuses 
may  arise  from  yowp  inspired  by  superstition ; 
that  in  suc^  a  case  they  ought  not  to  be  held 
in  such  estimation ;  and  that  the  Romans  would 
have  deserved  greater  praise  if  their  piety  had 
been  better  founded?  Their  mistaken  reli- 
gion frequently  obliged  them  to  fulfil  vows, 
which  an  euligjitened  understandlAg  would  hav& 
prevented  them  from  making. 
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Let  what  will  have  been  the  vow  of  Camil-  He  gom 
lus,  the  people  were  provoked,  not  only  at  his  vt^Suy 
having  deprived  them  of  a  part  of  the  plunder,  **^ 
but  likewise  at  his  having  triumphed  in  too  in- 
solent a  manner.  To  prevent  an  iniquitous 
sentence,  Camillus  banisned  himself,  while  he 
prayed  to  the  gods,  according  to  some  authors^ 
that  his  ungrateful  country  might  regret  the 
loss  of  him.  When  Aristides  was  leaving  A- 
thens  to  go  into  banishment,  he  begged  the 
contrary.  If  the  Grecian  displayed  a  virtuous 
disposition  superior  to  the  Roman,  Rome  at 
least  equalled  Athens  in  injustice.  As  Cicero  ob- 
serves, superior  merit  was  always  exposed  to 
persecution  in  the  ancient  republics.  Let  no 
one  have  superior  merit  mth  us^  said  the  Ephe- 
sians  when  they  banished  Hermodorus  i  if  a 
man  thinks  himself  eminent^  let  him  go  to  another 
country.  *  That  absurd  expression  displays  a 
sentiment  which  was  at  that  time  very  com- 
mon ;  but  necessity  made  them  regret  the  loss 
of  men  of  abilities.  Rome  very  soon  became 
sensible,  that  the  want  of  Camillus  could  not  be 
supplied. 

•  Tusc.5. 
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FIFTH  EPOCH. 

ROME  TAKEN  BY  THE  GAULS.    PROGRESS  OF 

THE  ROMANS  IN  ITALY. 

FROM  THE  YEAR  OF  ROME  THREE  HUNDRED  AND 
SIXTY  THREE,  TO  FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY  ONE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IBRUi  TION   OF  THE   GAULS   INTO  ITALY.      THE  TAKINO 
OF  ROME.      LAWS  OF  LICINIUS. 

j^nipciaii  dT  The  Gauls  who  inhabited  the  country  lying 
kTibS^  between  the  Seine  and  Garonne,  as  far  as  the 
Alps,  which  was  called  Celtic  Gaul,  had  made 
an  incursion  into  Italy  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Tarquin,  and  returned  frequently  after  in  search 
of  settlements.  To  them  is  ascribed  the  found- 
ing of  Mediolanum,  Comum,  Brixia,  Cremona, 
and  some  other  cities.  In  the  year  of  Rome  three 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  new  swarm  of  these 
barbarians,  enticed  by  Aruns  of  Clusium  in  Tus- 
cany, to  whom  his  fellow-citizens  had  refused 
to  do  justice,  arrived  in  Italy.  It  is  said,  that 
the  Italian  wines  were  the  allurements  which 
he  offered  to  the  Gauls,  to  persuade  them  to 
espouse  his  cause.     Having  laid  siege  to  Clu- 
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siiim,  the  inhabitants  implored  assistance  from 
Rome ;  and  though  the  senate  had  no  particu- 
lar inducement  to  make  them  interfere  in  the 
fate  of  the  Tuscans,  they  sent  three  young  pa* 
tricians  to  negociate  a  peace  ;  but  tne  impru- 
dence of  these  ambassadors  made  the  storm  fall 
upon  Rome  herself. 

They  desired  to  know  of  Brennus,  the  chief     tim 
of  the  Gauls,  by  what  right  he  invaded  Tus-  t^!!Son 
cany ;  to  which  he  replied,  That  the  Clusians  ""^^ 
havmg  lands  of  whicn  they  made  no  use,  un*    utkNuk 
justly  refused  them  to  the  Gauls,  who  had  as 
much  right  to  them,  as  the  Romans  had  to 
those  of  which  they  had  taken  possession ;  that 
every  thing  was  the  property  of  the  brave,  who 
derived  their  ri^ht  from  the  sword.     These 
reasons  gave  a  faithful  picture  of  the  character 
of  a  people  to  whom  they  were  familiar.    The 
ambassadors,  dissembling  their  indignation,  de- 
sired that  they  might  have  leave  to  enter  the 
town,  on  pretence  of  holding  a  conference  witiii 
the  besieged ;  but,  instead  of  recommending  a 
peace,  they  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
Clusians,  ana  fought  against  the  Gauls. 

Brennus  immediately  marched  to  Rome,  and  ^^^ 
sent  a  herald  to  demand  satisfaction,  and  to  re-  ^^^'^^ 
quire  that  the  guilty  might  be  deUvered  up  to 
his  vengeance.  The  senate,  in  perplexity,  left 
the  affair  to  the  decision  of  the  people,  who, 
far  from  disapproving  of  what  had  been  done 
by  the  ambassadors,  chose  them  military  tri- 
bimes  for  the  following  year.  This  could  not 
&il  to  irritate  the  Gauls,  who  hastened  their 
march,  declaring  that  now  they  would  have 
to  do  only  with  the  Romans. 
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Ye«r  of       Th®  Romans,  governed  by  six  military  tri- 
^^<g^^  bunes,  without  consuls,  went  to  meet  the  ene- 
of  Aiuuid  my  with  a  very  inferior  force,  which  was  stiU 
Jj^e.  weid$:er  from  a  total  relaxation  of  military  dis- 
cipline. Even  the  number  of  their  generals  was 
a  sufficient  obstruction,  and,  without  almost 
striking    a   blow,    they  were  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Allia.     They  had  omitted  to  consult 
the  augurs,  which  the  politics  of  the  senate  had 
rendered  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  a  supersti- 
tious people,  and  undoubtedly  it  was  one  cause  of 
the  soldiers  beine  disheartened.  Rome  was  fill- 
ed with  fear  and  consternation  ^  the  old  m^i, 
w<mien,  and  children,  fled  to  the  neighbouring 
cities,  while  the  youth  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
Capitol^  being  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last 
1^     extremity c    Fourscore  illustrious  senators,  by  a 
•M  wttrton  vow,  devoted  themselves  to  death  j  a  patriotic 
tiMiDKiTM  consecration,  to  which  they  annexed  an  idea 
**  ^"^  that  it  would  terrify  the  enemy.  The  Gauls  ar- 
rived, and  massacred  these  v^ierable  men,  sit- 
ting immovable  in  their  curule  chairs.     They 
then  attacked  the  Capitol,  but  bein^  repulseo, 
set  fire  to  the  city.    It  was  upon  this  occasiou 
that  the  ancient  historical  monxunents  were  de^ 
stroyed. 
Cunmas       It  Camillus  had  preferred  the  wretched  g^ra- 
"•^^^^  tifications  of  revenge  to  the  duties  of  a  citizen, 
dictetor.  Rome  would  have  been  ruined  beyond  aU  re- 
medy ;  but  always  animated  with  a  love  of  bis 
country,  and,  perhaps^  with  a  desire  of  com- 
manding the  Romans,  he  persuaded  the  Ardea- 
tsB,  with  whom  he  lived  in  exile,  to  take  arms 
against  the  Gaub,  a  part  of  whom  were  em- 
ployed in  laying  waste   the   country  in  the 
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1^'  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  he  cut  a  detach- 
^'  ment  of  them  in  pieces.  Upon  this  advantage 
'^''  being  gained,  the  Romans  took  courage,  and 
^  entreated  him  to  assume  the  command.  Bein? 
^  convinced  that  the  supreme  power  was  lodged 
^  in  the  hands  of  those  who  defended  the  Capi- 
^  tol,  he  insisted  upon  having  their  consent.  A 
^  young  plebeian  undertook  to  execute  this  dan- 
^  gerous  message,  and  returned  to  acquaint  Ca- 
f  millus  that  he  was  chosen  dictator. 
^  Manlius,  who  had  formerly  been  consul,  sav-  Hie  c^itoi 
»'  ed  the  Capitol  when  attacked  in  the  night  by  byS^ns. 
the  Gauls.  The  story  of  the  geese  being  more 
watchful  than  dogs,  and  giving  the  alarm  to 
ManUus,  may  be  doubted ;  but  it  is  certain  that, 
from  that  time,  geese  were  honoured  in  Rome, 
whereas  the  dogs  were  detested,  and  even  pu- 
nished, for  one  was  publicly  impaled  every  year. 
These  trifles  kept  up  the  idea,  in  the  minds  of 
a  superstitious  people,  that  heaven  miraculous- 
ly interposed  for  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
pubUc.  As  geese  were  consecrated  to  Juno,  she 
undoubtedly  made  use  of  their  cries  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Rome. 

The  circumstances  which  followed  have  little 
more  probability.  After  a  blockade  of  seven 
months,  according  to  Livy  and  the  ^nerality 
of  historians,  both  besiegers  and  besie^d,  be- 
ing equally  dejected  with  want  and  diseases, 
they  met  to  hold  a  conference,  when  Brennus 
demanded  a  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold ; 
and  the  Romans,  upon  these  terms,  consented 
to  purchase  a  dishonourable  peace.  The  sum 
was  brought  by  Sulpicius,  who  complained  that 
the  Gauls  used  false  scales  ;  upon  which  Bren- 
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nus  added  his  sword  to  the  we^ht,  exdainungv 
Woe  to  the  conquered  !  Camillus  amving*  at  that 
instant  as  dictator,  broke  the  agreement.  It  is 
w0i  iron^  and  not  with  gold,  ened  he,  thai  Bo- 
Inans  must  be  redeemed.  They  instantly  engaged, 
when  the  Gauls  were  entirely  cut  in  pieces,  so 
that  there  was  not  a  single  man  left  to  carry 
home  the  news  of  their  disaster. 

Independent  of  the  marvellous,  whicli  makes 
this  account  much  to  be  doubted,  the  rektioii 
of  it,  as  given  by  Polybius,  does  not  allow  us 
to  gpive  credit  to  it.    He  tells  us,  that  the  Gauls 
acscommodated  matters  with  the  Romans,  and 
guve  up  their  city  to  fly  to  the  defence  of  their 
own  country,  which  was  attacked  by  the  Voie- 
ti.  How  came  such  an  useful  and  important  re- 
mark to  escape  the  authors  of  the  English  Uni- 
versal History,  which,  notwithstanding^  his  little 
turn  for  criticism,  did  not  escape  Roffin  ? 
Hie  city       Rome  was  rebuilt  in  one  year,  like  a  viUage, 
"ti^*^  without  regularity,  and  the  common  sewers 
«**•    were  found  even  undor  private  houses.    Far 
firom  making  any  progress  in  the  arts,  the  Ro- 
mans seem  rather  to  nave  declined  from  the 
time  that  republican  government  was  establish- 
ed. More  tranquil  under  monarchy,  tbey  might 
undoubtedly  have  been  able  to  execute  some 
finer  wc»*ks ;  but  accustomed  to  be  led  by  the 
present  conjuncture,  order  never  could  prevail. 
MuKn       Manlius,  who  had  saved  the  Capitol,  a  patri- 
""^  cian  distin^shed  by  his  services,  who  had  de- 
at  tynmiy.  gervcd  auQ  obtaiucd  thirty-seven  military  re- 


wards, civic,  mural,  and  other  crowns,  for  one 
of  the  great  instruments  of  Roman  policy  was 
to  excite  valour  by  making  it  respected,  it  is 
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said,  aimed  at  obtaining  sovereign  power.  He 
supported,  and  stirred  ud  the  pkbeians  against 
the  nobles ;  paid  the  dents  of  the  poor ;  deli- 
vered them  from  their  creditors ;  and  made  use 
of  the  dangerous  talent  of  flattery,  that  he  might 
gain  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  bring  them 
afterwards  into  subjection;  but,  like  many 
others,  he  was  himself  the  victim  of  his  ambi-* 
tion.  CioBsus  being  chosen  dictator  by  the  se^ 
nate,  he  caused  M^ius  to  be  seized,  and  such 
was  the  authority  pf  a  dictator,  that  no  one 
dared  to  offer  the  least  obstruction. 

When  Cossus  resigned  his  office,  Manlius  be-    yw  dP 
ing  set  at  liberty,  renewed  his  intrigues,  and  was  ^^^-^ 
accused  before  the  people.    Historians  tell  us,iNittodMa. 
that,  on  purpose  to  obtain  a  sentence  against 
him,  the  assembly  of  the  people  was  obliged  to 
be  held  out  of  the  Campus  Martins,  in  a  place 
.  from  whence  the  Capitol  could  not  be  seen«  so 
much  did  that  object  impress  the  people  in  his 
favour,  and  he  was  thrown  headlong  even  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock.    The  people  repented  and 
regretted  what  they  had  done,  believing  that 
Jupiter,  in  anger,  revenged  his  death,  by  send- 
ing^ a  pli^ue,  which  began  soon  after  Le  had 
suffered. 

Melius,  a  Roman  knight,  several  years  before  a  amaar 
this,  three  hundred  and  fourteen,  was  suspect-  "bS^*' 
ed  of  aiming  at  tyranny,  because  he  had  distri- 
buted com  to  the  people  in  tlie  time  of  a  fa- 
mine. Cincinaatus,  at  that  time  very  old,  was 
chosen  dictator ;  and  Servilius,  his  general  of 
horse,  killed  Melius  with  his  own  hand,  after 
he  had  been  rescued  from  the  lictor  by  the  po* 

Enlace.  The  dictator  congratulated  Servilius  on 
aving  delivered   his  country  from  a  tyrant. 

hh2 
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Such  instances^  which  are  very  frequent  in  the 
Roman  history,  serve,  perhaps,  as  much  to  prove 
the  restless  jealousy  of  the  senate,  as  their  ha- 
tred of  royalty,     whoever  showed  himself  a 
friend  of  the  people,  always  occasicmed  jealousy 
in  the  patricians ;  and  I  much  question  their  be- 
ing scrupulous  about  the  proofs  of  tyranny, 
which  made  them  put  to  death  so  many  illus- 
trious citizens.     The  instance  of  the  Gracchi, 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention,  will 
strengthen  this  conjecture ;  but  let  us  resume 
the  thread  of  our  history. 
TWvHiity      The    trivial  wars  with  the   neighbours   of 
JI*,    Rome  were  renewed ;   but  the  only   objects 
'™«J4J^*  worthy  of  our  attention  are  the  domestic  dis- 
^jortant  sentions,  and  the  alterations  which  they  produ- 
*""  ced  in  the  mode  of  government.  An  advantage 
which  had  always  been  disputed  with  the  peopte, 
was  about  to  be  obtained  for  them  by  the  va- 
nity of  a  woman.    Two  daughters  of  Tabius 
Ambustus,  a  patrician,  were  married,  the  one 
to  a  military  tribune,  the  other  to  a  rich  ple- 
beian. The  wife  of  the  plebeian  being  one  day 
at  her  sister's,  and  seeing  the  respect  that  was 
shown  to  her  as  the  wife  of  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  state,  was  seized  with  vexation  at  being 
confounded  with  the  crowd.   She  appeared  me- 
lancholy wherever  she  went,  and  her  father, 
anxious  to  know  the  cause,  at  last  wrested  the 
secret  from  her.   You  have  married  me^  said  she, 
inio  a  family  which  is  excluded  from  sharing  Ute 
honours  qf  the  rejmbBc,     fVhat  a  difference  be- 
tween my  sister's  situation  and  mine  /  Fabius  lov- 
ed her  tenderly,  and  promised  that  she  should 
be  satisfied. 
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Experience  never  could  bring  a  better  proof   Yew  of 
of    great  eflfects  being  produced  from  small  ^**lS^' 
causes.     The  thoughts  oi  the  father  were  sole-  osutnmm 
\y  employed  on  finding  the  means  of  gratifying  /to^ 
his  daughter.    Her  husband  Licinius,  and  Sex-  o^^^^i^ 
tius,  a  young  plebeian  of  uncommon  merit,  join* 
ed    in  his  views,  and  having  got  themselves 
elected  tribunes  of  the  people,  proposed  some 
laws  which  were  entirely  contrary  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  senate.     They  wanted  the  military 
tribuneships  to  be  abolished,  the  consuls  re- 
stored, ana  from  that  time  forward  one  of  the 
consuls  to  be  a  plebeian.     To  obtain  this  law, 
they  added  two  others,  still  more  terrible  to  the 
patricians.     The  first  was,  that  all  the  interest 
which  had  been  alreadj  paid,  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  principal  of  his  debts,  and 
that  the  remainder  should  be  discharged  by 
thi^  emjal  payments  from  one  year  To  J- 
Other.     The  second  was,  that  no  citizen  should 
possess  more  than  five  hundred  jugera  of  land, 
and  that  the  overplus  should  be  divided  among 
the  poor  who  had  no  property. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  these  laws  disturb-  iiietriimiiM 
ed   the  senate,  and  heated  the  minds  of  the   ^^^ 
people.   Discord  revived,  cabab  increased,  and  thniMeif«t. 
all  was  confusion  and  uproar.     The  patricians 
had  recourse  to  policy,  and  gained  over  the 
rest   of  the  tribunes,  who,  by  a  single  word, 
stopped  the  deliberations,  and  prevented  the 
sufnages  from  being  collected.    Licinius  and 
Sextius,  employing  the  same  weapons  against 
their  colleagues,  prevented  the  election  of  ma* 
gistrates,  and,  continuing  still  in  office,  renew- 
ed the  same  obstructions  for  five  years  toge- 
ther, so  that  the  republic  fell  into  downright 
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anarchy.    A  war  with  the  people  of  VelitnB 
made  them  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  choos- 
ing leaders ;  and  six  military  tribunes,  as  for- 
merly, were  set  at  the  head  of  affairs.    Velitne 
was  Desieged,  but  that  did  not  prevent  dissen- 
sions at  Rome. 
Liciniiis       Licinius  and  Sextius  being  chosen  tribimes 
""in^'^  of  the  people  for  the  eighth  time,  were  the  more 
**jj^^  formidable  to  their  opponents,  as  they  set  in 
the  Kiiate.  motiou  cvcry  spring  mat  can  affect  the  human 
heart.  They  pressed  the  nobles  with  interroga- 
tories, to  which  they  could  not  r^ly  but  oy 
wounding  the  minds  of  the  people.     '  Is  it  iust 
that  you  should  possess  more  than  five  hundred 
jugera  of  land,  while  the  greatest  part  of  the 

Elebeians  have  no  more  than  two,  in  which  they 
ave  scarce  room  to  build  themselves  a  cottaj^ 
and  a  tomb  ?  Must  the  people,  oppressed  with 
debts,  for  ever  languish  m  chains,  and  the  house 
of  every  patrician  become  a  priscm  ?  Can  the 
Roman  people  think  themselves  freed  from  the 
yoke  of  royalty,  while  they  continue  to  groan 
imder  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles  ?  Is  there  any 
remedy  for  these  evils,  but  to  divide  the  consu- 
lar power  between  the  plebeians  and  patri- 
cians ? '  The  people  greedily  catched  at  these 
reasons,  but  the  tribunes  were  divided ;  yet  Li- 
cinius and  Sextius  showed  that  they  were  resolv- 
cd  to  overcome  every  opposition.  In  such  a 
critical  situation,  the  senate  saw  the  necessity 
of  choosing  a  dictator,  and  appointed  Camilhis, 
who,  since  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  had  sig- 
nalized himself  by  gaining  a  number  of  oth«r 

^nfflui  victories. 
tetor*        As  that  great  man  found  that  he  could  not 

**  to^  bring  the  tribunes  to  obey,  he  suddeidy  resign- 


ed  the  dictatorship  ;  but,  though  he  was  four- 
score years  of  age,  he  was  elected  to  that  dig- 
nity a  fifth  time,  because  the  Gauls  were  re- 
turning to  attack  Rome.  The  cutting  swords 
of  the  Gauls,  being  handled  both  with  skill  and 
strength,  were  one  of  the  main  causes  of  their 
victory  at  Allia ;  the  dictator,  therefore,  to  pre*  He 
vent  tnem  from  the  same  advantages,  gave  the  *SS^ 
Romans  helmets  of  brass,  bucklers  covered  with 
plates  of  iron,  and  long  spears  to  prevent  the 
strokes  of  tbe  swim:^.  He  defeated  the  Gauls; 
received  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Velitrae;  was  honomred  with  a  triumph.;  and 
iBns  obliged  to  contend  with  the  tribunes. 

However  much  they  respected  the  person  of  ycw  or 
Camillus,  the  dictatorship,  by  bdiii^  too  com-  nTSlrM^ 
mcm^  no  longer  impressed  the  minds  of  ihe  peo-  '  '^ 
pie  with  diat  dread  and  veneration  which  it  liad 
aone  formerly.  Objects  which  men  are  accuse 
tomed to  see,  grow  mmiliar;  and  it  is  an  egre^«' 
ous  fiuilt  to  be  lavish  of  that  which,  to  be  uselul^ 
must  be  uncommon.  As  the  place  wbene  the 
public  assemblies  met  was  almost  become  a  fiekl 
of  battle^  Sextius  and  TicinnuB  were  so  daring 
as  to  insidt  the  dictator*  One  of  dieir  officers 
pvesumed  to  lay  hold  of  him,  but  was  beaten 
off  by  the  patricians.  OamiUus  marched  to  t^ 
Capitol,  and  made  a  vow  to  build  a  temple  to 
€k)ncord  when  the  public  itranquiiltty  diould  be 
restored.  The  senate  at  last  round  themselves 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  people,  and  to  a£k>w 
them  to  choose  a  plebeian  consul.  All  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  tribunes  aimed  at  this  |ioint, 
attd  were  only  employed  as  means  to  obtam  it ; 
but,  however,  tl>e  law  which  lixmted  possessions 
to  five  hundred  jugesa,  was  at  tiie  same  time 
accepted. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PLEBEIANS  ADMITTED  TO  THE  CONSULSHIP* 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  PRJETOR  AND  CURULE 
EDILES.       WAR  WITH  THE  CAMPANIANS  AND  LATINS. 

Plebeian  The  coDsular  dignitj  was  now  conferred  upon 
««»^    a  new  man,  by  the  plebeians  having  chosen 
Sextius  the  tribune.    Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
judices of  the  nobles,  it  was  for  the  advantage 
of  the  republic  that  merit  could  raise  plebeians 
Tbeptrtorto  thc  highcst  houours  of  the  state.     CamiUus 
■■]2j2^  obtained  from  the  people,  as  if  in  exchan^, 
that  a  new  office  should  be  instituted  to  which 
only  patricians  should  be  eligible,  which  was 
caliea  thePrsetorship.  The  consuls  being  often 
engaged  in  war,  and  unable  to  adminster  jus- 
tice, the  praetor,  for  at  first  there  was  only  one, 
was  intrusted  with  this  essential  duty  of  go- 
vernment.    At  the  same  time,  two  patrician  or 
curtde  ediles  were  created,  whose  province  was 
to  take  care  of  the  temples,  theatres,  games, 
public  squares,  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  other 
duties. 
Nobffity       Th^  curule  offices,  so  called,  because  they 
•?«*«*  to  who  bore  them  had  a  privilege  of  bein^r  carried 
cfBcu.   m  an  ivory  chair,  were  the  consulship,  censor- 
ship, dictatorship,  prsetorship,  and  this  new  of- 
fice of  edile.    They  entitled  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  enjoyed  them  to  the  rank  of  no- 
bility.   Thus  a  difference  was  made  between 
noble  Bud  pcUrician.     Vanity,  always  ingenious 
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in  contriving  distinction,  made  one  likewise  be- 
tween the  noble  patricians  and  the  noble  pie- 


Camillus,  that  singtdarli/  excellent  man  either  in  Hm 
good  or  bad  fortune,  as  Livy  called  him,  was  car-     ^J^T 
ried  off  by  the  plague,  which  put  a  total  stop  ***J5J^" 
to  the  rejoicings  of  the  people.     According  to     "*'™' 
the  natural  bias  of  the  human  race,  people  in 
dismay  ^ve  themselves  up  to  superstition ;  but 
at  this  time  it  had  lost  its  former  austerity.     It 
is  alteged  that  superstition  instituted  the  sceni- 
cal  games,  or  theatrical  representations,  to  ap- 
pease the  offended  gods  ;  and  likewise  restored 
the   ceremony  of  the  lectistemium,  which  had 
been  twice  performed  already,  and  consisted  in 
setting  up  beds  in  the  temples,  into  which  the 
statues  oi  the  gods  and  goddesses  were  put,  to 
whom  a  feast  was  served  up,  though  it  was 
eaten  by  men. 

As  all  this  was  not  sufficient  to  deliver  them  a  dictetor 
from  the  plague,  it  was  proposed  by  some  old  ^  ^^JTthe 
men  to  renew  an  ancient  custom,  long  discon-  "mw**"^ 
tinued,  of  driving  a  nail  into  the  wall  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  accompanied  with 
a  solemn  ceremony,  and  for  which  purpose  it 
was  necessary  to  choose  a  dictator.  Manlius 
Imperiosus  was  nominated,  and  drove  the  sa- 
cred nail.  It  had  been  a  custom,  from  ij^o- 
rance  of  the  numerical  characters  both  in  Tus- 
cany and  Rome,  to  mark  the  number  of  years 
with  nails,  which  was  performed  by  the  consul, 
and  imdoubtedly  it  was  from  thence  that  the 
fantastical  idea  of  attaching  so  much  impor- 
tance to  such  a  trifle  was  derived.  Nothing  is 
incredible  of  superstition,  particularly  among 
the  Romans. 
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Action  of      Manlius,  haughty  and  severe,  \ixnild  Imwe 
^^Jf^  made  a  hod  use  of  his  power  as  dictator,  if  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  had  not  obliged  him  to 
resign  soofa  after  the  ceremony.    Afterwacds, 
one  of  them  accused  him  of  oppres^ng*  the  ci- 
tisoens,  and  even  his  own  scm,  whom  he  obliged 
to  work  in  the  country  like  a  slave,  because  of  a 
defect  in  his  speech.     But  his  son,  beii^  in- 
fom]^  of  the  adcusation,  forgot  the  crue&^  of 
his  father,  and,  coming  to  Rome,  hastened  to 
the  house  of  the  tribune,  where,  presenting  a 
dagger  to  his  thfoat^he  compelled  him  to  swear 
thathe  would  not  continue  the  prosecution.  The 
people  approved  of  an  action  which  proceeded 
Irom  filial  afiection,  though,  in  other  respects, 
remehenstble. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  describe  the  single  combat 
between  Manlius  Torquatos  and  a  gtant  of  the 
Gauls,  whom  he  stript  of  a  gold  ooDar  after  he 
had  killed  him,  in  presence  of  both  armies;  nor 
a  similaf  engag^oEiaiit  of  Valerius  Ck)rvus,  who 
was  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  a  raven  Ihat 
packed  upon  bis  hehnet ;  nor  the  nairacie  of 
the  gulf  mto  which  Curtius  threw  hmiself 
headkmg,  becaxiae  the  augurs  had  declared  that 
it  would  close  when  what  they  had  of  the  great* 
est  value  was  durown  into  it ;  nor  other  mcta  ct 
the  same  kind,  which  have  either  been  inveid^ 
'ed  or  exag|;eratod  by  national  pride.  I  faasiai 
to  that  penod  when  we  shaU  give  the  history  of 
thePuaic  war;  and,  in  the  mean  time, shall  onty 
collect  such  matter  as  will  afbrd  proper  ^ibjects 
for  reflection. 

^ll^^      The  Roman  valour  was  continually  emploT- 

«M*ed.    ed  in  carrying  on  new  wars.    Genucius,  me 

plebeian  consul,  suffered  himself  to  be  surpns* 
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ed  by  the  Hemici,  when  his  aniiy  forsook  him, 
and  ne  was  killed  in  the  field .  XJ  pdn  which  the 
patricians  exclaimed  against  the  new  law,  as  if  a 
g-eneral  taken  from  the  body  of  the  plebeians 
could  not  fail  to  be  defeated.  However,  Lici- 
nias  was  a  second  time  chosen  consul,  and  was 
not  defeated. 

His  laws  had  made  him  hated  by  the  nobili*  Lkanim  'm^ 
ty ,  and,  by  infringing  them,  he  brought  a  just  iiig^jj^5h,r. 
accusation  against  himself.  Instead  ol  only  five 
hundred  jugera  of  land,  he  possessed  more  than 
a  thousand ;  but,  to  evade  the  law,  had  made  a 

Eretended  resignation  of  one  half  to  his  son, 
aving*  already  emancipated  him.  When  he  was 
out  oi  office  tne  fraud  was  proved,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine. 

Avarice  is  always  ingenious  to  ^t  rid  of  the  »e*jctw" 


fetters  imposed  on  it  by  law.  If  the  holding  b 
property  in  common  be  not  firmly  established 
as  it  was  at  Sparta,  it  seems  impossible  to  have 
it  confined  within  narrow  limits.  The  Romans, 
constantly  acauiring  lands,  and  having  a  power 
to  dispose  or  their  property  by  will,  the  Lici- 
nian  law,  of  course,'  must  tall  to  the  ground ; 
The  interest  of  money  was  fixed  at  onejper  cefiL; 
but  that  was  only  a  means  of  rousing  the  desires 
of  usury.  Ten  years  after,  the  interest  was 
again  lowered  one  half. 

Rutilus,  a  plebeian  dictator,  having  defeat-  t^  pUm». 
ed  the  Tuscans,  the  jealous  patricians  became  obtld^the 
more  desirous  to  recover  their  ancient  prero- 
gatives. They  succeeded  so  as  to  keep  the 
consulship  for  some  years  in  their  own  body ; 
but  the  people  complained ;  dissensions  were 
renewed ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
plebeians,  who  thereby  opened  to  themselves 
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the  way  to  the  censorship.  The  power  of 
creating  senators  being  transferred  irom  the 
consuls  to  the  senators,  greatly  increased  the 
authority  of  that  office, 
y^  ^£  A  terrible  war  was  kindled  between  the  Ro- 
iK<"»^^ mans  and  Samnites,  who  had  already  attacked, 
CiimpmiMMi  and  were  upon  the  point  of  reducing  the  Cam- 
t£iS^  panians,  an  effeminate  people,  whose  capital, 
the  famous  city  of  Capua,  trembled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  The  Campanians  im- 
plored the  protection  of  Rome  ;  but  were  told, 
that  as  the  republic  was  united  by  a  solemn 
treaty  with  the  Samnites  it  could  not  be  bro- 
ken. To  remove  this  obstacle,  they  yielded 
themselves  to  the  Romans,  who  received  them 
with  open  arms.  Upon  which  ambassadors  were 
sent  to  desire  that  the  Samnites  would  not  med- 
dle with  a  country  dependent  on  Rome,  and 
with  instructions  to  assume  the  language  of 
threatening,  if  entreaties  did  not  avail.  The 
indignation  of  the  Samnites  burst  forth  by  lay- 
ing waste  the  country  of  Campania,  and  war 
was  immediately  declared  by  the  Romans. 
Hie  army  The  fatc  of  the  war  turned  in  favour  of  the 
«*gj^  **  party  most  accustomed  to  conquer ;  but  woful 
experience  had  already  shown,  that  austere  man- 
ners, so  necessary  to  a  republic,  were  not  proof 
against  contagion.  The  Roman  soldiers,  sedu- 
ced by  the  pleasures  of  Capua,  entered  into  an 
infamous  plot  to  drive  out  the  Campanians,  and 
take  possession  of  their  country.  Kutilus,  die 
consul,  having  prevented  the  effects  of  this 
plot,  a  number  of  the  conspirators  marched 
against  Rome.  This  was  a  most  \mheard«of 
outrage,  and  Valerius  Corvus  was  chosen  dic- 
tator to  stop  its  progress ;  which  he  effected 
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without  bloodshed,  by  persuading  the  muti- 
neers to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  Samnites 
being  defeated,  they  sued  for  peace,  and  re- 
newed their  alliance  with  Rome. 

The  Latins,  in  the  mean  time,  wanted  either  ^^  ^ 
to  shake  off  the  yoke,  or  be  admitted  to  share  CampuuMM 
the  first  honours  of  Rome,  and  joined  the  Cam-  lJ[^ 
panians  and  some  others  in  a  revolt.  The  two 
consuls,  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Decius  Mus, 
signalized  themselves  m  the  course  of  this  war. 
Decius,  upon  seeing  the  Romans  give  ground, 
devoting  himself  to  the  infernal  gods,  and,  rush- 
ing into  the  midst  of  the  Latin  army,  died  a 
victim  to  save  his  country.  Manlius  had  con- 
demned his  own  son  to  death  for  fighting  with- 
out his  orders,  and  gained  a  complete  victory, 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  entnusiasm  with 
which  the  soldiers  are  animated  by  such  exam- 
ples. Several  years  after,  during  a  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Decius  devoted  himself  as 
his  father  had  done,  and  with  the  same  success 
to  the  army.  These  remarkable  actions,  so  like- 
ly to  afiect  credulous  minds,  almost  always  suc- 
ceed while  superstition  prevails. 

The  Latins  being  at  last  reduced,  Camillus  Hm  Latin 
the  consul,  grandson  of  the  famous  dictator,  to   '^^ 
attach  them  to  the  state,  and  to  increase  the  ^j^^Sd!^ 
number  of  citizens,  recommended  their  being 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Romans.  The  sole 
means  qf  establishing  ajirm  domvnUmy  said  he,  is  to 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  make  the  people  hap^ 
py  in  obeying.  This  prudent  policy  contributed 
more  than  every  thing  else  to  increase  the  Ro- 
man power.  The  senate  followed  their  old  max- 
ims, out  made  a  difference,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  degrees  of  guilt  among  the  con- 
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quered.  Several  of  the  Latin  states  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  rights  of  the  city,  while  others 
had  part  of  their  lands  taken  from  them.  Veli- 
trae  was  razed  to  the  ground,  because  it  had  ire- 

auently  revolted.    The  Campanians  were  plun- 
ered,  and  colonies   sent  to  diflferent  places. 
Rome  derived  great  advantage  from  her  late 
victories,  which  foreboded  the  conquest  of  all 
Italy, 
fiou  reply      I^ivemum,  a  Volscian  city,   revolted  some 
FH^L^  time  after,  and  was  soon  reduced.     It  was  de- 
bated in  what  manner  the  prisoners  should  be 
treated.  A  number  of  the  senators  thought  that 
they  deserved  to  be  put  to  death,  but  tlie  spi- 
rited noble  reply  of  one  of  the  iidiabitants  sav- 
ed the  whole.    He  was  asked,  what  pimishment 
he  thought  his  fellow-citizens  deserved  ?  That 
which  men  deserve  who  think  themselves  xoorthy  qf 
Uberty^  answered  he.     But  if  you  are  pardoned, 
added  Plautius  the  consul,  how  will  you  be- 
have ?  Our  behaviour^  replied  the  prisoner,  ife* 
pends  upon  yours.    If  you  grant  us  eqmtabk 
terms  ^  we  wiU  remain  faithful ;  but  if  you  impose 
harsh  and  unjust  conditions^  ourfdeUbf  will  be  but 
qf  short  duration.    The  Romans  thought  nobly ; 
and,  on  this  occasion,  looked  upon  these  men 
who  were  jealous  of  liberty  as  worthy  of  their 
republic,  and  admitted  them  as  fellow -citizens. 
Pretended      At  a  time  when  the  g^lory  of  Rome  increased 
***';^|^**^with  her  power,  a  hundred  and  seventy  women, 
■niiMt  their  accordinff  to  some  three  hundred  and  seventy, 
were  convicted  of  bavmg  prepared  poison  lor 
their  husbands  when  an  epidemic  disorder  was 
prevailing,  and  escaped  punishment  bv  poisoor 
mg  themselves.  That  crime  was  so  littfe  known, 
that  they  had  no  law  against  poisoners.    The 
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plot  was  ascribed  to  a  kind  of  madness,  and 
believed  to  be  a  scourge  sent  from  heaven.  A 
dictator  was  therefore  chosen  to  drive  the  sa- 
cred nail  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitol.  Livy 
durst  not  certify  sncn  an  improbable  fact.  The 
most  corrupt  city  in  the  world  could  scarce 
have  been  guilty  of  such  a  phrenzy.  Rome  was 
not  immoral. 

The  people  still  continued  to  suffer  from  the  ^^,^ 
cruelty  of  their  creditors.    By  a  law  of  the  prnomnnt 
Xw'elve  Tables  they  had  a  power  to  seize  the  **  ^**' 
persons  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  to  keep  them 
ui  slavery  till  they  had  discharged  their  debts 
by  their  services.    Publius,  a  young  plebeian, 
having  devoted  himself  to  this  slavery  to  relieve 
his  fatner,  was  imworthily  treated  by  the  credi- 
tor, from  whom  he  therefore  made  his  escape, 
and  laid  his  complaint  before  the  assembly  of 
the  people  ;  upon  which  the  senate  passed  a  de^ 
cree,  whereby  creditors  ,were  prohibited  from 
putting^  debtors  m  chains,  whose  property,  and 
not  their  persons,  should  be  responsible  for  their 
debts.    This  law,  so  important  to  Uberty,  was 
confirmed  by  the  assembly  of  the  people ;  but  it 
was  not  always  respected  by  the  insatuible  crav^ 
ings  of  avarice. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

War  with  the  samnites.     appius  chosen  cen- 
sor.     PLEBEIANS  ADMITTED    TO  THE  PRIESTHOOD. 

Pkpirioa  The  Samnites  had  a^in  taken  up  arms,  and 
punish  F*.  were  defeated  by  Fabius,  general  of  the  horse, 
*****     in  the  absence,  and  contrary  to  the  orders  of 
Papirius  the  dictator,  who  repaired  to  the  camp 
to  punish  him  for  disobedience,  and  ordered 
his  lictors  to  strip  him,  and  prepare  the  rod  and 
axes ;  but  the  army  opposing  the  punishment, 
Fabius  fled  for  shelter  to  Rome,  where  his  fa- 
ther  appealed  Irom  the  sentence  of  the  dictator 
to  the  people.    Papirius  pleaded  against  tliem ; 
insisted  upon  the  military  laws,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  subordination  inviolable,  and 
quoted  the  examples  of  Brutus  and  Manlius. 
The  people,  not  daring*  to  pronounce  a^^ainst 
him,  joined  to  implore  his  clemency;  and  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Fabii,  throwing  themselves  at  bis 
feet,  begged  for  mercy.    In  such  case  the  se- 
verity of  the  laws  might  be  softened  without 
an  injury  to  discipline.     The  prudent  dictator, 
therefore,  made  use  of  his  absolute  authority 
to  pronounce  pardon. 
Tew  of       The  Romans,  vain  of  having  gained  so  many 
rS^BuliJSi  victories,  thought  the  disg^ce  which  they  suf- 
^^^  fered  at  the  straits   of  Caudium  intolerable. 
fiMMitefc  This  was  a  defile  near  Caudium,  into  which  they 
were  drawn  by  a  stratagem  of  Pontius,  the  ge- 
neral of  the  Samnites,  and  found  themselves 
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shut  up  as  in  a  prison.  Pontius  was  advised  by 
his  &tner,  either  to  behave  to  them  with  gene^ 
rosity,  or  to  massacre  every  man  of  them.  But 
he  chose  to  take  a  worse  step,  which  was  to 
make  them  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  to  dismiss 
them,  upon  the  consuls  giving  their  word  that 
the  war  should  be  ended.  By  this  means  he  left 
them  the  power  of  being  revenged  for  the  af* 
front. 

The  hearts  of  the  soldiers  were  preyed  upon  "ii* 
by  silent  rage,  and  the  ignominy  tney  had  suf-  Pb^^m 
fared  raised  anger  rather  than  consternation  in  "'^,*^ 
the  city.  The  senate  declared  that  the  Roman 
people  were  not  to  be  boimd  by  treaties  made 
without  their  orders.  Posthumius,  the  consul, 
who  had  concluded  it,  desired  to  be  delivered 
up  with  the  other  officers,  that  the  republic 
might  be  freed  from  all  obligations.  That  good 
faim,  which  has  been  so  much  praised  in  the 
Romans,  did  not  appear  to  advantage  on  this 
occasion.  Posthumms,  as  had  been  previously 
agreed  upon,  struck  the  herald  who  delivered 
hini  up,  and  cried  out,  Now  I  am  a  Samniie^ 
and  you  are  the  omthassador  of  Rome.  I  lutoe  vio- 
lated ike  laws  qf  nations,  and  Rome  may  go  to  war. 
Pontius,  justly  provoked  at  such  a  mean  arti- 
fice, refused  to  deliver  the  prisoners  that  were 
in  his  possession ;  so  that  both  parties  prepared 
for  a  bloody  war. 

During  the  many  years  which  this  war  la8t-Ti»R4»iaiii 
ed,  the  Samnites  were  constantly  defeated,  and  rJS^ 
suffered  irreparable  losses.    Pontius,  their  ge-  ^"^^^e^* 
neral,  was  led  in  triumph  to  Rome,  with  nis  Samidtas. 
hands  tied  behind  him,  and,  so  far  from  being 
respected  for  his  valoin*,  was  barbarously  be- 
headed.  Four-and^twenty  triumphs,  which  the 
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Romans  celebrated  for  victories  gained  over 
their  enemies,  cost  them  much  blood ;  and  the 
senate  at  length  hearkened  to  prraosals  for  a 
treaty  of  peace,  when  the  consul  Curius  Den- 
tatus,  who  was  much  more  respectable  on  ac- 
count of  his  virtues  than  his  high  rank,  was  in- 
trusted with  drawing  up  the  articles.     This 
CuriatDai-  great  man,  who  preferred  a  life  of  poverty,  was 
inJ^pi.  eating  his  repast  out  of  a  wooden  dish,  when 
'^     the  Samnite  ambassadors  came  to  beg  aa  au- 
dience, and  offered  him  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  procure  his  interest  in  their  favour. 
My  foverty^  said  he,  undoubtedly  made  you  expect 
to  corrupt  my  honour;  but  I  love  rather  to  com^ 
mand  tliose  who  haive  gold,  than  to  be  nn/self  the 
owner.    If  there  is  pride  in  this  expression,  it  is 
the  pride  of  a  noble  soul.  After  a  war  of  forty- 
nine  years,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded, 
though  it  is  not  known  what  were  the  terms. 
oumt        Several  other  Italian  states,  particularly  the 
'^i^''^  Galli  Senones,  who  had  settled  upon  the  coast 
subdued,  of  the  Adriatic,  were  obliged,  about  the  same 
time,  to  submit  to  the  Roman  power.   Jn  fifty- 
five  days,  the  i£qui  lost  no  less  than  forty-one 
towns,  which  were  undoubtedly,  for  the  most 
part,  only  large  villages.  The  Romans  reckon- 
ed at  this  time  two  hundred  and  seventy-three 
thousand  citizens  able  to  bear  arms ;  so  that 
Rome  might  be  expected  to  execute  very  great 
undertakings. 
Ceanniup      Somc  remarkable  changes  happened  during 
Appiu.   this  epoch.     Appius  Claudius,  who  was  censor 
in  the  year  four  Hundred  and  forty ^ne,  and  was 
continued  for  five  years^  but  most  remarkable 
for  having  constincted  an  aqueduct  seven  miles 
long  J  and  for  the  Appian  Way,  wjiiph  reached 
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as  far  as  Capua,  showed  himself  the  enemy  of 
the  senate  as  much  as  his  ancestors  had  heeu 
violent  in  asserting  their  prero^tives.  He  ad- 
mitted the  sons  of  freedmen  mto  the  senate, 
which  was  an  abuse  they  soon  suppressed.  This 
same  censor  distributed  some  ot  the  lower  peo- 

Ele  of  the  city  into  all  the  tribes,  so  that,  by 
aving  the  majority  of  votes,  he  made  himself 
master  of  their  decisions.  But  the  famous  ge- 
neral, Fabius,  being  elected  censor,  very  soon 
remedied  this  disorder;  for  the  whole  popu- 
lace were  immediately  settled  in  the  four  tribes 
of  the  city,  so  that  their  votes  could  not  weigh 
down  the  scale.  This  useful  reformation  pro- 
cured him  the  surname  of  Maximus,  which  wa^ 
handed  down  to  his  posterity.  He  had  not  gain- 
ed so  much  honour  by  all  his  victories  and 
triumphs.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  a  wholesome 
law  may  procure  advantages  greatly  superior 
to  victories. 

The  patricians  always  kept  the  priesthood  in     fj^ 
their  possession ;  an  important  prerogative  a-  ^^j^Sto 
mong  a  superstitious  people,  who  were  to  be      tbe 
led  by  auspices  and  religious  ceremonies.  Two  p™^«* 
tribunes  of  the  people,  both  of  the  name  of 
Ogulnius,  attacked  the  patricians  upon  this 
head,  and  caused  four  pontiffs  and  five  augurs 
to  be  created  from  the  body  of  the  plebeians. 

Flavins,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  having  be-  0^  htn 
come  curule  edile  a  few  years  before  this  time,  "^^I^ 
and  being  despised  by  the  nobles  on  account  of  puUmw  by 
his  birth,  revenged  himself,  by  publishing  the       ^'^ 
^tf,  calendars,  and  the  formulary  of  the  laws. 
The  pontiffs  made  a  great  mystery  of  them 
to  support  their  own  power,  and  it  was  only 
through  them  that  the  proper  days  for  pleacf. 

ii2 
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ing  Gould  be  known,  or  the  necessary  forms 
that  were  required  in  carrying  on  processes. 
They,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple dependent,  by  keepinj^  them  in  ign<»unce, 
'  which  is  the  same,  we  tonnerly  observed  to 
be  the  practice  of  the  J^^^ts  in  Asia,  Egypt, 
and  other  countries.  This  zeal  for  the  inte- 
rest of  their  order  would  not  have  been  so 
ardent  at  Rome,  where  the  priests  were  more 
truly  citizens,  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  nobi- 
lity looked  upon  the  priesthood  as  part  of  their 
exclusive  privileges,  and  an  instrument  by  which 
they  might  be  maintained  or  extended. 
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SIXTH  EPOCH. 

WAR  WITH  PYRRHUS,  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  PU- 
NIC  WAR.  THE  ROMANS  BECOME  FORBODABLE 

OUT  OF  ITALY. 

VKOM  THE  TSAa  Ol*  HOME  tOVK  HDMBIUED  Ain>  8E- 
TSNTT  ONE  TO  VIVK  BONDKED  Ain>  tOTX  TWO, 


CHAPTER  I. 

WAB  WITH  THB  TABBHTIKBS.     F7BRH08  DEFEATED  IN 
ITALT.     PAETICOIAB  ANECDOTES. 

• 

By  continual  wars,  and  subduing  her  neigh-, 
hours,  Rome  paved  the  way  for  greater  con- 
quests, and  the  time  was  now  at  haim,  when,  im* 
palled  by  ambition,  she  was  to  shine  in  a  new 
sphere.  There  was  but  a  single  spark  wanting 
to  kindle  that  flame  which  successively  set  on 
fire  every  part  of  the  known  world ;  and  we 
now  come  to  show  its  origin  and  progress. 

Among  the  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia,  situated   Ymr  d 
on  the  south  coasts  of  Italy,  Tarentum,  a  colo-  ^'^^' 
ny  from  Sparta,  was  most  eminently  distinsfuish-  ^'^^JJ^I^ 
ed  by  her  wealth,  luxury,  pride,  and  vomptu- 
ousness.   The  Tarentines  detested  the  Rcxnans 
as  dreadful  conquerors,  and  despised  them  as 
barbarians.  They  had  already,  in  private,  begun 
to  set  some  spring  in  motion  against  them,  and 
at  last  provoked  uem  in  a  manner  which  it  was 
impossible  to  forgive.    Having  insulted  some 
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Roman  galleys,which  had  anchored  in  their  port, 
they  completed  the  outrage,  by  affirontin^  the 
ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  demand  satisfac- 
tion.   One  of  them,  even  made  water  upon  the 
robe  of  Posthumius,  who  was  of  consular  dig- 
nity, and  chief  of  the  embassy,  which  the  peojue 
applauded  with  loud  peals  oi  laughter.    Laugh 
naw^  cried  Posthumius,  you  will  weep  by  and  by. 
The  stain  upon  my  habit  will  be  washed  in  your 
blood.    The  Tarentines  were  intoxicated  at  the 
time  of  their  committing  this  excess,  and  very 
soon  began  to  dread  tne  consecmence  ;  they 
therefore  applied  for  assistance  to  JPyrrhus  king 
of  £pirus,one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  Greece, 
and  formed  under  the  generals  of  Alexander. 
J^^^^     This  prince,  who  was  as  brave  and  ambi- 
Epinis.   tious  as  Alexander,  shut  up  in  a  small  obscure 
kingdom,  was  anxious  to  signalize  himself  by 
bold  enterprises,  from  whence  he  expected  to 
derive   great  advanta^s.     His  minister,  the 
famous  Cyneas,  a  disciple  of  Demosthenes  in 
eloquence,  a  profound  politician,  and  able  se- 
neral,  in   vain  represented    to   him   that   ne 
was  pursuing  chimerical  happiness,  and  that  he 
would  enjoy  much  greater  lelicity  by  making  a 

Erudent  use  of  what  he  already  possessed,  than 
y  tormenting  himself  in  the  vain  search  of 
useless  and  uncertain  conquests.  But  Pyrrhus 
was  deaf  to  every  thing  except  what  was  sug- 
gested by  his  ruling  passion.  He  already  fan- 
cied himself  master  of  all  Italy,  from  whence 
he  could  rapidly  extend  his  dominion  on  every 
side  ;  but,  the  better  to  conceal  his  intentions, 
he  seemed  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Ta- 
rentines with  reluctance,  and  desired  they  would 
detain  him  as  short  a  time  in  Italy  as  possible. 
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Cyneas  very  soon  arrived  with  three  thousand  ti« 
men  at  Tarentum,  and,  while  he  waited  for  the  luipect^^ 
king*,  put  the  citadel  in  order.  Pyrrhus  very  ^^p*»^ 
soon  followed  his  minister  with  three  thousand 
horse,  twenty  elephants,  and  twenty  thousand 
heavy-armed  infantry.  He  found  the  Taren- 
tines  immersed  in  indolence  and  effeminacy,  and 
expecting  to  pursue  their  pleasures  while  his 
army  should  fight  for  their  protection;  hut  they 
had  given  themselves  up  to  a  master,  who,  hy 
his  orders,  instantly  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 
The  theatres  were  shut  up,  and  the  festivals  dis- 
continued. These  voluptuous  people  were  obli- 
ged to  submit  to  military  discipline,  and  saw 
themselves  incorporated  with  the  troops  of  Epi- 
rus.  Many  of  them  fled,  as  they  could  not  sub- 
mit to  labour  or  constraint  even  for  the  defence 
of  their  country.  So  much  do  men  degenerate 
in  the  bosom  of  liucury  and  idleness,  that  the 
Tarentines  were  become  a  nation  of  women. 

Some  young  libertines,  who  had  abused  the  ^*£jj^ 
king  when  in  their  cups,  were  saved  by  a  stroke  ^jMoig^ 
of  hiunour.  The  king  sent  for  them  next  day 
to  punish  them  for  their  insolence,  when,  being 
reproached  for  their  misbehaviour,  2>m^,  re- 
phed  one  of  them,  if  our  wine  had  not  been  ex^ 
hausted  we  should  have  done  worse ^  we  should  have 
assassinated  you.  Pyrrhus  either  despised  the 
discourse  of  drunkards,  or  thought  it  was  more 
to  his  honour  to  pardon  them. 

Levinus  the  Koman  consul,  in  the  mean    Tcvof 
time,  advanced  into  the  country,  and  the  two  ^^Se^ 
armies  fought  with  the  greatest  coura^,  when  ?«»d^ 
the  Grecian  prince,  too  easily  distinguished  by 
his  brillant  armour,  was  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  danger ;  but  he  put  on  other  arms, 


in  which  he  equally  proved  his  valour,  and,  aided 
by  the  use  of  elep&uits,  gained  the  victory.  The 
Ilomans,  who  had  never  before  seen  any,  were 
frightened  at  the  sight  of  these  monstrous  ani«- 
mals  loaded  with  combatants ;  the  horses  terri- 
fied, ran  away  with  their  riders,  and  the  disor-- 
der  becoming  general,  the  whole  army  took  to 
flight :  however,  the^  had  made  such  slaugh- 
ter, that  Pyrrhus  said  upon  the  occasion,  B^ 
another  such  victory  I  shall  he  ruined.    Never- 
theless, he  continued  his  march  towards  Rome, 
and  arrived  within  seven  leagues  of  the  cily^ 
when  the  approach  of  two  consular  armies  made 
him  retire. 
YMiiam      They  sent  ambassadors  to  him  to  treat  about 
jn^»^  the  ransom  or  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the 
of  the     virtuous  Fabricius,  stiU  poor,  though  placed  in 
^"^'^   the  highest  rank,  was  one  of  the  aaibassy.  The 
money  which  was  offered  to  him  by  Pyrrhus, 
only  served  to  show  his  contempt  mr  riches. 
Cyneas  was  one  day  explaining  to  liim  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  sect  of  the  Epicureans  whicn  he 
professed,  when  the  Roman  exclaimed,  O  t/e 
gods^  nun/  such  be  the  doctrine  foUawed  by  our  ene* 
mes^  while  Ihey  are  at  war  wiA  Rome  !    It  ia 
likewise  added,  that  wb^i  Pyrrhus  invited  him 
to^  come  and  settle  in  his  court,  where  he  pro- 
mised to  raise  him  to  the  highest  honours,  / 
would  by  no  means  recommendit  toyou^  replied  he; 
Jbr  when  your  subjects  know  me,  they  mU  frefer 
me  for  their  long. 
epie«  tent     Pyrrhus  was  desirous  of  concluding  a  peace 
tiWrn^  with  a. people  whom  he  found  it  so  difficult  to 
.overcome,  and  therefore  ordered  Cyneas,  to  fol- 
lowthe  Roman  ambassadors,  in  order  tonegotiate 
the  terms.   This  able  minister  very  soon  learnt 
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to  respect  the  Romans :  neither  man  nor  woman 
would  accept  of  the  presents  which  he  offered 
them,  in  the  name  of  nis  master.  After  a  long 
deliheration,  the  senate,  excited  hy  the  old  Ap« 
pius,  made  the  following  memorahle  answer,  m 
which  the  steady  character  of  the  repiihlic  is 
strongly  imprinted :  *  Let  Pyrrhus  leave  Italy, 
and  then  send  to  demand  a  peace ;  hut  while 
he  remains  in  the  country.  Home  will  prose-> 
cute  the  war.  *  Cyneas  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  city  that  very  day ;  and  in  giving  an  ac- 
coimt  of  his  emoassy  to  the  king,  said,  that 
Borne  appeared  to  him  Uke  a  temple^  and  Ae  senate 
an  assembhf  of  kings. 

It  is  said,  that  the  physician  of  Pyrrhus,  tmAeef 
some  time  after  this,  made  an  offer  to  tiie  Ro-FMeiaAof 
mans  to  poison  the  king  for  a  sum  of  money.  'ynJ*"- 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  credit  to  this,  for  what 
better  fortune  could  he  hope  from  Rome  than 
from  a  court?  Fabricius,  the  consul,  gener- 
ousl}r  acquainted  the  king  with  the  offer  of  his 
physician,  and  on  his  part,  according  to  Eutro- 
pius,  deserved  the  following  encomium  :  It  were 
a  more  easy  task  to  turn  the  sun  out  of  Ids  course^ 
than  to  turn  Fabricius  from  the  paths  qf justice  and 
probity.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  mention  these 
anecdotes,  as  important  lessons  of  virtue ;  that 
manly  virtue,  which  knows  how  to  despise  that 
which  corrupted  souls  adore.  The  cntic  may 
suspect  some  of  them  to  be  fictitious,  but  they 
perfectly  correspond  with  the  character  of  the 
most  illustrious  Romans,  who  certainl;^  posses- 
sed that  greatness  of  mind,  which  laid  those 
voluptuous  enemies  at  their  feet,  who  were  ac« 
customed  to  wealth  and  luxury. 
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Y€.r  of       Pyrrhiis,  tired  of  a  war  which  broiight  no  ad- 
^^htS^  vantage,  laid  hold  of  a  pretence  fbr  withdraw- 
^^d«t  ing  from  Italy,  and  passed  over  to  Sicily,  where 
tarn,     the  Syracusans  implored  his  assistance  against 
the  Carthaginians.      He  succeeded   there   at 
first ;  but  afterwards,  having  lost  all  hope,  he 
returned  to  Italy,  and,  nearBeneventum,  attack- 
ed Curius  Dentatus,  who  gained  a  victory,  and 
put  him  to  flight.     The  Romans  were  no  long- 
er dismayed  at  the  sight  of  his  elephants  ;  but 
by  throwing  a  sort  of  flaming  darts,  and  pierc- 
ing them  with  pikes,  made  them  quite  furious; 
aim,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  this  rage  was 
turned  against  their  conductors. 
Tbe  art  of      Thc  camp  of  Pyrrhus,  in  which  the  situation 
•ncwnping.  ^f  evcry  corps  of  his  army  was  fixed  within  one 
enclosure,  instructed  the  conquerors  in  the  art 
of  encamping.     The  Romans,  always  attentive 
to  imitate  whatever  they  found  excellent  in  the 

Sractice  of  other  nations,  added  courage  and 
iscipline  to  amazing  resources  of  natursQ  geni- 
us. It  is  by  imitation  that  good  inventions  are 
improved,  and  new  ones  afterwards  contrived. 
jpyrrhoi  Six  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
K^.  Pyrrhus  quitted  Italy.  He  set  out  with  a  de- 
sign of  taking  Macedonia  from  Antigonus 
Gonatas ;  carried  the  war  even  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Aigos. 
Bold  and  enterprising,  but  rash  and  inconsi- 
derate ;  he  was  only  an  illustrious  adventurer, 
who  could  not  possibly  succeed  against  the  un- 
shaken constancy  of  the  Romans.  The  cities 
of  Tarentum,  Crotona,  Locri,  all  Graecia  Mag- 
na, all  Italy  properly  so  called,  fell  very  soon 
under  the  Roman  government,  at  least  as  allies, 
who  were  considered  as  too  weak  to  obstruct 
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the  intentions  of  the  republic-      They  were 

Srincipally  indebted  to  flie  severity  of  their 
iscipline  for  their  succesSy  of  which  we  shall 
see  a  new  and  very  remarkable  example. 

Khegium,  a  Grecian  colony,  situated  in  the^^ 


tenniton 

most  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  had  put  it-  "pSST 
self  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  and  admit- 
ted a  garrison  of  four  thousand  men.  The  sol* 
diers  very  soon  adopted  the  manners  of  the 
country,  gave  themselves  up  to  every  gratifi- 
cation, and  their  relish  for  pleasure  brought 
them  at  last  to  be  guilty  of  a  most  enormous 
wickedness;  by  forming  a  detestable  conspi* 
racy,  murdering'  the  iiuiabitants,  and  taking 

g3ssession  of  tneir  property.  The  war  with 
yrrhus  delayed  the  punishment  of  this  enor- 
mity ;  but  when  it  was  finished,  one  of  the  con- 
suls was  sent  to  inflict  the  punishment  due  to 
such  a  dreadful  ofience.  He  besieged  the  re^ 
bels  in  Rhegium,  and  obliged  them  to  surrend- 
er, after  a  most  violent  resistance,  in  which  the 
¥'eatest  part  of  them  sought  a  voluntary  death, 
here  were  only  three  hundred  taken  prison- 
ers, who  were  all  condemned  by  the  senate  and 
executed,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  one 
of  the  tribunes.     Without  such  examples  to 

E reserve  subordination,  the  Romans  would  have 
ecome  mere  banditti. 
The  severity   of  the  censors  contributed    b^wip 
equally  to  preserve  the  manners  of  the  people,  oensondup. 
upon  which  the  Roman  neatness  essentially  de- 
pended.   Cornelius  Rufmus  was  excluded  from 
the  senate  by  the  censors,  for  having  more  than 
fifteen  marks  *  of  silver-plate  in  his  possession. 

*  The  mark  u  eight  oonces. 
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He  had  been  twice  Gonsul,  and  once  dictator. 
Though  he  was  reputed  to  be  both  unjust  and 
avaricious,  it  was  oy  means  of  Fabricius  that 
he  obtained  the  consulship.  /  mmU  rather^ 
said  that  great  man,  be  piUaged  hy  a  consul^  Aon 
led  prisoner  by  an  enemy.  It  would  seem  that, 
among  the  candidates  that  year,  there  was  not 
one  to  be  found  who  was  a  good  geneml  and  an 
honest  man. 
iwtr  €f  Can  it  be  believed,  that,  about  this  time,  the 
incorruptible  Curius  was  accused  of  having 
converted  some  of  the  plunder  taken  in  war  to 
his  own  use  ?  For  his  vindication,  he  produce 
ed  a  wooden  vessel,  which  he  used  at  sacrifices, 
and  swore  that  it  was  the  only  plunder  that  he 
had  ever  admitted  into  his  house.  The  senate 
having  made  him  an  offer  of  fifty  jii^era  of  the 
conquered  lands,  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus, 
he  replied  that  he  lived  very  well  upon  seven, 
and  would  never  consent  to  set  a  bad  exam-* 
pie. 

Such  a  noble  instance  of  disinterested  oaa-' 
"^^    duct  excited  emulation  in  the  republic.  The  JRo- 
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^.  -.«,  ^*^  ambassadors,  who  were^sent  into  Egypt, 
^sjrpT  to  form  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Ptolemy  r  ni- 
ladelphus,  deposited  the  rich  presents,  whidi 
they  nad  been  forced  to  accept  from  that  prince, 
in  the  public  treasury  at  their  return,  and  re^ 
ceived  the  thanks  of  the  senate,  fcnr  having 
conducted  themselves  so  as  to  render  the  Ro« 
man  manners  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
Finfe  liiver  natioiis.  It  is  true,  that  riches  were  not  much 
"****''•  known,  since  there  was  no  silver  money  coined 
at  Some,  tiU  after  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus  ;  but 
it  has  been  seen  that  gold  and  silver  are  not 
the  sole  food  of  avarice. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PUNIC  WARS.      REPUBIJC  Of 
CARTHAGE.      REYOJLUTIONS  OF  SICILY. 

Wn  are  now  about  to  see  a  much  grater 
theatre  open,  for  the  display  of  the  power  and 
policy  of  Rome.  But  before  we  enter  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Punic  wars,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
first  acquainted  with  Carthage,  that  famous  ri- 
val of  Rome,  so  powerful  from  her  wealth  and 
commerce,  but  already  arrived  at  that  &tal 
period,  when  the  greatest  powers  have  been 
ruined  by  excessive  ambition. 

Carthage,  founded  by  the  Tjnrians  about  OofmaA 
seventy  years  before  Rome,  had  a  mixed  go-  carthago. 
vemment,  which  undoubtedly  was  entitled  to 
the  highest  encomiums,  since  it  enjoyed  domes- 
tic peace  and  civil  liberty  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years.  They  had  two  magistrates 
chosen  annually,  who  were  called  stiffetes^  re- 
sembling the  Spartan  kings  or  Roman  consuls. 
The  most  important  business  of  the  state  was 
determined  by  the  senate,  if  they  were  unani- 
mous ;  but  if  they  were  not,  it  was  referred  to 
the  people.  They  had  a  tribunal  of  a  hundred 
and  fom*  senators,  to  whom  the  generals  of  the 
army  were  obliged  to  be  responsible;  a  too 
severe  tribunal,  since  they  even  punished  the 
want  of  success  with  deatn,  as  if^  the  best  ge- 
nerals could  command  fortune.  Five  of  these 
judges  formed  a  superior  council,  like  the  Spar- 
tan Ephori,  whose  business  it  was  to  appoint 
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successors  to  the  vacant  seats  in  the  great  tri- 
bunal, 
ivo  &uito  Aristotle  takes  notice  of  two  great  faults  in 
gj^mnent  their  distribution  of  employments :  one  ^vas, 
''^SitoS^  that  the  same  person  might  hold  several  em- 
ployments, which  could  be  rarely  consistent 
witn  the  good  of  the  public ;  the  second,  that 
the  poor  were  debarred  from  the  highest  offi- 
ces, which  gave  too  much  importance  to  rich- 
es, and  left  too  little  room  for  emulation.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  confessed,  that  unless  the  poor 
were  like  Aristides  or  Fabricius,  it  might  be 
more  dangerous  to  trust  offices  in  their  nands, 
than  in  the  bands  of  people,  who  had  less  temp- 
tation to  enrich  themselves.  Besides,  few  peo- 
ple in  a  commercial  country  are  well  educated 
without  a  fortune.  The  misfortime  of  Car- 
thage was,  that  wealth  had  introduced  corrup- 
tion, and  stimulated  avarice,  so  that  every  thing 
was  sold,  though  in  fact  nothing  properly  was 
venal ;  and  then,  according  to  the  observation 
of  the  philosopher,  the  magistrates  made  no 
scruple  of  recovering  what  tney  had  advanced, 
either  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  or  of  indi- 
viduals, 
^^Mrf«»  Immersed  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  con- 
~  temning  all  arts  and  sciences  which  did  not 
lead  to  the  improvement  of  their  fortunes,  the 
Carthaginians  were  knavish,  vicious,  and  cruel, 
and  superstition  contributed  to  render  their 
manners  atrocious.  They  offered  human  vic- 
tims to  Saturn  j  even  their  own  children,  while 
the  mothers,  stifling  the  calls  of  nature,  could 
with  tearless  eyes  witness  these  horrid  sacrifices. 
It  was  the  reflecting  upon  such  dreadful  deeds, 
tbatmade  Plutarch  think  superstition  moix;  of- 
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fensive  to  the  Deity  than  atheism.      Gelon, 
kin^  of  Syracuse,  having  defeated  the  Cartha- 

S'nians  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  imposed  upon 
em,  as  a  condition  for  granting  them  a  peace, 
that  they  should  ahoUsh  human  sacrifices ;  but 
this  salutary  law  was  no  longer  observed,  than 
-while  they  oared  not  infringe  it  without  danger. 
The  southsayers  were  consulted  in  every  affair 
of  consequence,  and  all  their,  errors  were  ren*- 
dered  sacred  by  credulity. 

It  seems  that  the  Carthaginians  reckoned  ?^anp«w» 
temperance  a  virtue,  or  at  least  it  was  required 
from  those  in  whom  intemperance  is  common- 
ly of  the  most  fatal  consequence.  •The  magis- 
trates abstained  from  wine  while  they  were  in 
office,  and  the  army  were  prohibited  from  drink-, 
ing  it  while  they  remained  in  the  field.  Though 
they  were  not  a  warlike  nation,  8iid  employed 
mercenaries  to  save  the  blood,  and  preserve 
the  commerce  of  their  citizens,  yet  they  had  a 
custom  very  well  calculated  to  excite  military 
ardour.  The  soldiers  wore  as  many  rings  as  they 
had  served  campaigns,  and  these  rings  were 
looked  upon  as  honourable  badges  of  distinc- 
tion.    Honour  is  the  spur  of  war. 

Carthage,  always  united  to  Tyre  its  mother  pover  and 
country,  was  imperceptibly  raised  even  above  *'^^^ 
that  famous  city,  by  commerce  and  new  colo- 
nies. She  had  subjected  Sardinia,  a  great  part 
of  Sicily  and  Spain.  Being  mistress  of  the  sea, 
she  every  where  collected  the  superfluities  of 
difierent  countries  at  small  expense,  to  sell  them 
at  a  high  price  elsewhere.  Having  no  rivals, 
she  easily  imposed  this  kind  of  tax  on  other 
nations. 

Hanno,  a  Carthaginian  navigator,  was  com*-    SS^ 


Rome. 
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manded  to  make  the  tour  of  MiicsL  by  die 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  as  the  Phenicians  did  in 
the  time  of  Nechos,  and  would  have  performed 
one  of  the  greatest  enterprises  which  had  been 
conceived  by  the  Ancients,  if  he  had  not  fallen 
short  of  provisions ;  but  Carthage,  by  extend- 
ing her  empire,  was  hastening  to  destruction  ; 
for  the  love  of  conquest,  which  is  dangerous  to 
all  people,  is  incompatible  with  cmnmercial  go- 
vernment and  interests. 

Carthage  and  Rome  had  entered  into  several 
treaties  of  alliance ;  the  first  under  the  consul- 
^^'^^  ship  of  Brutus,  by  which  certain  limits  were 
fixed  for  the  Roman  navigation,  and  the  Car- 
thaginians engaged  to  do  no  injury  in  Latium. 
This  treaty,  which  has  been  handed  down  entire 
by  Polybius,  shows  that  there  was  a  nratual 
distrust  subsisting  at  that  time  between  the  two 
nations.  By  a  second  treaty  made  in  the  year 
four  hundred  and  five  of  Rome,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  before  the  Christian  era, 
it  was  agreed,  among  other  articles,  that  the 
Romans  should  not  be  at  Mhevty  to  trade  in 
Sardinia  or  Africa,  except  at  Carthi^,  where 
they  might  dispose  of  aft  kinds  of  merchandise 
which  were  not  prohibited ;  and  tbe  Carthagi- 
nians might  have  the  same  privilege  at  Rome; 
which  conventions  were  renewed  at  different 
times  with  some  alterations.  They  supposed, 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  the  most  powerful, 
but  that  the  Romans  had  sufficient  strength  to 
make  themselves  dreaded.  Both  nations  were 
desirous  to  make  a  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  the 
flame  of  war  was  very  soon  kindled  by  ambi- 
tion. But  before  we  begin  to  ^ve  an  account 
of  its  progress,  we  must  notice  the  revolu- 
tions of  Sicily. 
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Sixty  years  after  the  Syracusans  had  shaken 
off  the  yoke  of  the  family  of  Gelon,  eleven  af-  ^  *^^"^ 
ter  they  had  driven  out  the  Athenians,  and 
four  hundred  and  five  before  our  era,  Dionysius 
the  tyrant  made  himself  master  of  their  city ; 
and  by  his  abilities,  victories,  and  cruelties,  es- 
tablished his  power  in  that  island.  He  had  con« 
quered  the  Carthaginians,  and  driven  them  al- 
most entirely  out  of  Sicily.  To  the  ridiculous 
vanity  of  being  reckoned  a  poet,  a  passion  for 
gaining  crowns  at  the  Olympic  games,  a  rigor- 
ous severity  against  the  friends  of  truth,  a  sus- 
picious and  merciless  tyranny,  and  a  shameful 
contempt  of  religion,  were  aaded  a  stren^h  of 
genius  and  courage,  which  supported  him  thirty* 
ei^ht  years  upon  the  throne,  though  surround- 
ed by  crowds  of  domestic  enemies. 

Among  many  anecdotes  which  are  related  of  ^^St^HHJl! 
Dionysius  the  tyrant,  the  following  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  most  remarkable.  He  had  sent  Phi- 
loxenus  the  philosopher  to  the  Quarry,  the  name 
of  a  prison,  because  he  presumed  not  to  ad- 
mire some  verses  of  which  the  tyrant  was  vain; 
and  having  ordered  him  back  next  day,  asked 
his  sentiments  of  a  new  piece  ;  upon  which 
Philoxenus,  turning  round  to  the  guards.  Carry 
me  back  to  the  quarry^  said  he ;  but  upon  this 
occasion  the  tyrant  understood  raillery.  Be- 
ing in  want  of  mone}r,  he  plundered  tne  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter,  carrying  on  a  cloak  of  massy 
gold,  with  which  the  God  was  decorated,  say- 
mg.  This  cloak  is  too  Jieavy  in  summer,  and  toa 
c(m  in  winter  ;  and  caused  one  of  woollen  to  be 
put  npon  the  statue,  as  suitable  for  every  sea- 
son. This  wretched  prince  woidd  have  no  bar- 
ber but  his  own  daugnters ;  and,  even  dreading 
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the  razor  or  scissors  in  tbeir  hands,  tsoight  them 
to  singe  off  the  hair  with  nut*shells.  Dionysius 
the  younger,  his  son,  succeeded  him  without 
any  obstruction^ 
DionyBiiutbe  This  voluptuous  and  effeminate  prince  gave 
e^^SSby  himself  up  at  first  to  the  seductions  of  prospe- 
"^  rity,  and  seemed  to  reign  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  continue  intoxicated  with  pleasures ;  but 
his  brother4n-law  Dion,  the  wisest  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  having  persuaded  him 
to  prevail  widi  the  £gunous  Plato  to  come  to  his 
court,  study,  philosophy  and  morals,  came  in 
the  train  of  the  philosopher.  If  the  courtiers 
could  have  been  brought  to  relii^  the  reforma* 
tion,  Syracuse  would  have  had  an  excellent 
prince ;  but  they  formed  false  accusations  a- 

fainst  Dion,  and  caused  him  to  be  banished, 
iato  immediately  followed  him.     You  are  go^ 
ing  to  railagainstme  wi^  your  philosophers^  said 
the  prince,  when  he  gave  him  leave  to  depart* 
God  forbid^  replied  he,  that  the  acadenof  should  be 
in  4uch  want  (gT  su^ects,  as  to  oblige  us  to  think  of 
you  !  The  most  horrid  injustice  very  soon  comr- 
pleted  the  disgrace  of  Dion,  his  property  was 
sold,  and  his  wife  given  to  another.   The  idng^ 
dom  of  Sicily,  aggrieved  by  the  same  oppres- 
sions, solicited  his  help  a^tnst  the  t}'rant ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  advice  of  Plato,  who  dis- 
approved the  attempt,  he  resolved,  by  a  re* 
markable  revolution,  to  revenge  the  mjuries 
done  to  his  country  and  himself.      In  fact, 
he  delivered  Syracuse  from  tyranny,  and  go* 
vemed  for  some  time  with  the  greatest  pru« 
dence ;  but  an  ungrateful  people,  hurt  by  the 
austerity  of  his  manners,  suddenly  forgot  all 
his  services.    He  was  assassinated  by  a  treach* 
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erous  friend,  and  Dionysius  remounted  the  Rcstond, 
throne,  ten  years  after  he  had  been  expelled.  deSiSdby 
The  Corinthians  having  sent  the  famous  Timo-  Timdeon. 
leon  to  the  assistance  of  Syracuse,  which  was 
one  of  their  colonies,  Dionysius  was  again  de- 
throned^ and,  being  banished  to  Corinth,  there 
ended  his  days  in  poverty.  The  Spartans  thought 
to  terrify  Philip  from  his  example,  by  replymg 
to  a  threatening  letter  which  he  sent  them, 
with  tliese  words,  Dumydw  at  CorinA. 

Sicily  did  not  long  enjoy  the  peace  and  liber-  ^S^J" 
ty  to  which  they  were  restored  by  Timoleon.   2;**^ 
Agftdiocles,  a  cotemporary  of  Alexander,  made  ^^'^""^ 
himself  master  of  Syracuse  by  the  help  of  the 
Carthaginians,  with  whom  he  afterwards  quar- 
relled.   Besieged  in  Sjrracuse,  he  ventured  to 
carry  the  war  into  Africa ;  defeated  the  Car- 
tha«nians,  suffered  a  reverse  of  fortune,  base- 
ly abandoned  his  army,  and  died  by  poison. 

Syracuse,  besieged  anew  by  the  Carthagini-  ^^ 
ans,  applied  for  assistance  to  Pyrrhus,  at  that  ^^* 
time  in  Italy.  That  prince  was  at  first  success- 
ful in  fighting  for  her,  but  afterwards  unfortu- 
nate. He  exclaimed,  on  quitting  Sicily,  What 
a  charming  JiddqfbatUe  do  we  leaoejbr  Ae  So^ 
mans  and  Cartha^mans  I  The  S]^racusans  chose 
Hiero  for  their  king.  Then  it  was  that  the 
Punic  wars  began,  which  sprung  from  the  am- 
bitious policy  of  Rome,  much  more  than  from 
either  justice  or  necessity. 

kk2 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR,  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

The  Maiiiertines,  who  were  originalJj  Cam- 
iUM^4e9.  panian  mercenaries,  by  a  deed  similar  to  that 
R^SlLi.    of  ^he  Roman  garrison  at  Rhegium,  wbichi  was 
*"S  "^  severely  punished,  as  we  have  ahready  mention- 
s'idiy.    ed,  took  possession  of  Messina,     xhey  were 
attacked  by  Hiero,  and  assisted  by  Carthage ; 
but  being  equally  afraid  of  the  attempts  of  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  king  of  Syracuse,  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Ro- 
mans.    Honour  forbid  the  senate  to  declare  in 
their  favour ;  but  the  people,  who  were  not  so 
delicate  in  their  ideas  of  decorum,  were  desirous 
of  a  war  from  which  they  promised  singular 
advantage  to  themselves.    The  will  of  the  peo- 
ple being  the  supreme  law,  they  immediately 
took  up  arms.     Appius  Claudius,  the  consul, 
with  a  small  fleet  passed  the  straits ;  defeated 
Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians,  who  hsA  united 
against  him ;  left  a  garrison  at  Messina,  and 
returned. to  Rome  with  the  greater  glory,  as  it 
was  the  first  time  the  Romans  had  carried  their 
arms  beyond  the  Continent. 
Enter  into      Either  from  prudence,  or  being  unable  to  re- 
ftn  auiiuioe  sist,  Hicro  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Ro- 
men.    mans  to  save  his  own  kingdom.     The  Cartha- 
ginians were  in  possession  of  a  great  part  of 
the  coast  and  the  maritime  towns;  but  they 
could  be  driven  from  thenpe  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Syracusans. 
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,  The  famous  city  of  Agrigentum  was  taken  Ymrot 
after  a  long  siege,  and  the  enemy  defeated  in  a  ^"buJ^' 
severe  engagement.  The  Romans,  encouraged  ■  **2Jf""* 
by  these  successes,  enlarged  their  views^  They 
found  the  necessity  of  having  a  naval  power, 
and  undertook  to  form  one ;  for,  before  this 
time,  they  never  had  a  fleet  deserving  the  name, 
their  vessels  being  rather  small  barks  than  ships. 
A  Carthaginian  galley,  which  was  stranded  on 
the  coast  of  Italy,  served  them  for  a  model,  and 
they  laboured  with  such  zeal,  that,  in  two 
months  time,  according  to  Polybius,  they  equip- 
ed  a  hundred  galleys  of  five  banks  of  oars,  and 
twenty  of  three  banks.  The  rowers  were  in 
the  mean  time  exercised  upon  the  sea-shore, 
sitting  upon  benches,  as  if  they  had  been  on 
board  a  galley.  However,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  their  galleys,  and  their  manner  of 
working  them,  could,  upon  a  first  attempt,  e- 
qual  those  of  a  people  wno  were  masters  of  the 
sea.  To  acquire  a  superiority,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  find  a  method  of  fignting  with  firm 
footing  on  board  their  ships,  so  as  to  render  . 
the  address  and  maritime  skill  of  the  Cartha-. 
ginians  of  no  avail.  "What  is  it  of  which  geni- 
us is  incapable,  when  roused  by  great  mo- 
tives? 

The  consul  Duilius  had  a  machine  added  toNavaiyicto- 
every  galley  called  corvtis,  which,  falling  upon  c^jSli. 
the  ship  of  the  eneiny,  served  equally  to  grap-     ^"* 
pie  and  as  a  bridge  for  boarding.     The  inven- 
tion was  crowned  with  every  possible  success ; 
for  he  defeated  the  Carthagimans,  killed  seven 
thousand  men,  made  as  many  prisoners,  took 
fourscore,  and  sunk  thirteen  of  their  galleys. 
Never  had  a  victory  been  g-ained  so  pleasing  to 
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the  Romans ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  his  life, 
Duiltus  was  treated  with  an  extraonUnary  mark 
of  respect.  At  his  return  from  sapper  m  die 
city,  he  was  always  preceded  by  a  man  caxrying 
a  torch,  and  another  playing  on  an  instrument 
of  music. 
Nev  For  a  few  years,  victories  and  instances  of 
"""^  heroic  valour  succeeded  almost  without  inter* 
ruption.  They  took  Corsica  and  Sardinia  from 
the  enemy.  Caiphumius,  a  legionary  tribune,sav* 
ed  the  army  in  Sicily  by  an  action  sinciilar  to 
that  of  Leonidas  against  the  Persians,  His 
three  hundred  companicms  fell  intheactioQ;  he 
alone  escaped,  all  covered  with  woimds,  and  his 
reward  was  a  crown  of  grass.  The  Romans, 
having  taken  sixty  galleys  at  the  battle  of  £c- 
nomus,  thought  tnemselves  in  a  situation  to  at- 
tack Africa. 

Begidiii  en-  Resnlus,  ouc  of  the  victorious  consuls,  car- 
ried the  war  into  that  coimtry,  and,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulship,  received  orders  to 
remain  in  quality  of  proconsul.  He  then  com- 
plained and  demanded  a  successor,  because,  he 
said,  that  a  thief  had  stolen  away  his  labouring 
utensils  ;  and  if  he  did  not  return  to  cultivate 
his  little  field,  he  and  his  family  run  a  risk  of 
perishing  with  hunger.  The  senate  gave  or- 
ders that  the  field  of  Regulus  should  be  culti- 
vated, and  his  family  supported  at  the  public 
expense.  The  Roman  people,  said  Seneca,  be- 
came his  labourer.  Thus,  we  see,  that  poverty 
still  continued  to  heighten  the  glory  of  the  Ro- 
man generals;  but  we  cannot  easily  be  per- 
suaded that  Regulus  had  not  some  secret  mo- 
tive for  desiring  to  be  recalled.  The  bare  men- 
tion of  his  wants  would  undoubtedly  have  ob- 
tained the  same  assistance;  but,  perhaps,  he 
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longed  for  a  triumph,  of  which  he  n^^ht  be  dia« 
appointed  by  a  reverse  of  fortune.  What  fol* 
lowed  gives  authority  to  this  conjecture, 

Regulus,,  advancing  to  the  gates  of  Carthage,  ^w  of 
and,  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  offered  i^iJS^' 
such  hard  terms  to  the  enemy,  that,  notwith-  vmoq^oirf 
standing  the  general  consternation,  they  were  Tmiii^M 
rejected.  By  his  saying,  That  they  must  eMer 
kam  to  conquer y  or  to  swndt  to  the  conqueror,  he 
animated  the  courage  of  the  drooping  Carthagi^ 
nians,  from  a  sense  of  shame  and  despair.  Some 
Orecian  auxiliaries,  in  Carthaginian  pay,  anriv^ 
ed  in  this  critical  situation  of  weir  amirs.  Xan- 
thippus,  a  Lacedemonian,  taught  them  the  art 
of  war,  accustomed  them  to  submit  to  disci* 
pline,  and  filled  their  minds  with  zeal  and  con« 
ndence.  He  attacked  the  presumptuous  Regu* 
lus,  who,  imagining  himself  invincible,  took  no 
precautions  to  defeat  his  enemy,  and  was  there* 
lore  conquered,  and  taken  prisoner ;  an  exam-» 
pie,  says  !Polybius,  very  proper  to  teach  us  to 
be  less  conhdent,  and  more  prudent*  Let  us 
leam  by  the  errors  and  misfortunes  of  otheis, 
to  avoid  the  like  errors  and  misfortunes.  This 
is  the  valuable  advantage  to  be  rained  by  read« 
ing.  Xanthippus  saved  the  Carwaginians,  but, 
dreading  their  jealousy,  mrivately  withdrew* 

The  success  which  the  Rgmans  had  at  the  be-  nMRonuu 
ginning  of  this  war  could  not  be  effaced,  and  ^^^^^^ 
made  them  redouble  their  efforts  in  fitting  out  a 
new  fleet  to  pursue  it  with  fresh  vigour.  But 
this  armsunent  was  destroyed  by  storms  and 
shipwiecks,  which  made  them  renounce  all 
hopes  of  becoming  masters  of  the  sea.  How- 
ever, when  they  came  to  consider  the  great  su- 
periodrity  which  the  enemy  derived  mm  dieir 
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naval  force,  they  hastened  to  get  ready  a  new 
fleet.  Before  it  was  prepared  to  put  to  sea.  Me- 
tellus  the  proconsul  gained  a  complete  victory 
near  Panormus,  Palermo.  Sixscore  elephants 
served  to  grace  his  triumph,  which  afforded .  a 
new  spectacle  to  the  Romans. 

HaraiedBaiii     At  last  the  flcct  sct  Sail,  to  lay  siege  to  Lily- 

jugOm.  bcemn,  the  strongest  place  possessed  by  the  Car* 
thaginians  in  Sicily.  It  was  upon  this  occasion 
that  the  Carthaginians  sent  ainbassadors  to  pro- 
pose an  exchange  of  prisoners.  If ,  notwithstand- 
mg  the  silence  of  JPolybius,  we  may  credit  a 
number  of  historians,  Regulus,  who  was  sent 
with  these  ambassadors,  persuaded  the  Romans 
not  to  make  the  exchange,  and  then  returned 
to  Carthage  to  suffer  a  most  dreadful  punish- 
ment. To  revenge  his  death,  the  Romans  gave 
up  the  chief  prisoners  to  his  wife  and  children, 
who  showed  they  were  as  great  barbarians  as 
the  Carthaginians.  It  is  certain,  that  even  their 
virtue  had  a  mixture  of  savage  cruelty. 

u^jj^     During  the  nine  years  during  which  the  siege 
Brttie    of  Lilyb8Bum  lasted,  both  nations  displayed  every 

Brepwium.  rcsourcc  which  they  could  command.  Claudius 
Pulcher,  a  haughty  imprudent  consul,  attacked 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  the  port  of  Drepa- 
num,  and  Tost  his  own,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Adherbal.  It  is  reported  that,  upon  bem^ 
informed  before  the  engagement  that  the  sacred 
pullets  would  not  eat,  he  caused  them  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  saying,  with  a  sneer.  Since 
tliey  will  not  eat^  let  them  drink.  This  was  suffi- 
cient among  such  superstitious  people  to  dis- 
hearten the  soldiers.  Storms  and  shipwrecks, 
and  other  misfortunes,  totally  destroyed  the 
Roman  fleet,  except  some  ships  fitted  out  by 
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private  persons  at  their  own  expense  to  cruize 
against  the  enemy.  At  Isist  the  zeal  of  the  peo- 
ple supplied  the  want  of  public  money,*  every 
one  contributing  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to 
fit  out  a  new  armament ;  the  republic,  whose 
promises  did  not  deceive  them,  having  engaged 
that  their  money  should  be  refunded.  Two 
hundred  galleys,  of  five  banks  of  oars,  were  soon 
fitted  out ;  and  Lutatius,  the  consul,  destroyed 
the  fleet  under  Hanno,  defeated  Hamilcar  Bar- 
cas,  the  father  of  the  famous  Hannibal ;  com- 
pelled the  Carthaginians  to  sue  for  a  peace,  and 
most  imperiously  dictated  the  conditions. 

It  was  stipulated  that  the  Carthaginians  VearoT 
should  totally  evacuate  Sicily ;  that  in  the  space  ^xSity"* 
of  twenty  years  they  should  pay  two  thousand  ^  p~*- 
two  hundred  talents  of  silver,  aoout  L.325,480 
English,  to  the  Romans  ;  that  they  should  re- 
store the  prisoners  and  deserters  without  ran- 
som ;  and,  lastly,  should  not  make  war  against 
Hiero  or  his  allies.  The  Roman  people  refused 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  but  upon  condition  that 
they  should  have  an  additional  thousand  ta>- 
lents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  the  time  of 
payment  of  the  other  sums  be  reduced  to  ten 
years,  and  the  Carthaginians  obliged  to  yield 
up  all  the  islands  lying  between  Italy  and  Sici- 
ly. Except  the  kingdom  of  Syracuse,  Sicily  was 
declared  a  'Roman  province ;  which  was  a  name 
they  gave  to  all  their  conquests  out  of  Italy. 
A  praetor  and  quaestor  were  sent  thither  regu- 


*  At  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  lilyiMnim,  money  wu  fo  scarce 
that  at  Rome  the  bushel  of  corn  cost  but  one  «,  or  the  tenth  part  of  a 
drachma.  For  the  same  price  they  had  a  congius  of  wine  about  one  gal- 
lon, twelve  pounds  of  meat,  ten  pounds  of  olive-oil,  Ac^PUn,  1.  xvii. 
C.3. 
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larly  every  year ;  the  first  to  be  a  judge  ia  ci- 
vil matters,  the  other  to  gather  the  ta^^es. 
c«iM  of  Tlius  we  see  the  Romans,  after  a  contio^ual 
^"rity^^  war  of  twenty-four  years,  without  wealth,  igno- 
liieRoiiiaiit.  rant  of  the  art  of  navigation,  sustaining  a  loss 
of  seven  hundred  galleys,  and  yet  prescribing^ 
terras  to  the  opulent  city  of  Carthage,  whose 
losses  were  less  considerable,  with  infinitely 
greater  resources.  An  inflexible  steadiness  in 
all  her  resolutions;  an  invincible  love  of  glory 
and  desire  of  conquest ;  the  constant  practice 
of  fighting,  and  the  most  rigid  didcipline ;  all  to- 
other contributed  to  determine  eveiy  contest 
m  favour  c^  Rome.  A  people  devoted  entirely 
to  war,  ought  certainly  to  succeed  ag^nst  a  na« 
tion  which  never  enters  into  it  but  tor  the  sdke 
of  her  commerce. 
seren  Bcsides,  the  Carthaginians,  by  crucifying  such 
ii^^'^.  of  their  jgenerals  as  happened  to  be  unfortunate 
"^  in  war,  mspired  terror  rather  than  emulation  ; 
whereas  the  Rcxnans  inspired  their  people  with 
courage,  by  punishing  disobedience  ana  cowar- 
dice, and  every  failure  in  duty»  with  degrada^ 
tion,  and  by  disdaining  to  ransom  their  prison- 
ers, without  reckoning  as  crimes,  those  misfor-i 
tunes  to  which  every  man  is  subject.  Eour  bun* 
dred  youn^  knights  having  been  ordered  upon 
some  pressing  and  indispensable  service,  refused 
to  obey.  By  the  judgment  of  the  censors  they 
were  therefore  deprived  of  their  horses ;  but 
they  were  not  lost  to  the  state ;  they  could  still 
wipe  out  the  stain,  and  recover  their  rank.  A 
salutaiT  punishment  served  only  to  revive  the 
sense  tney  ought  to  have  of  their  duty.  In  one 
word,  Rome  had  a  great  deal  of  ambition,  and 
excellent  soldiers  to  execute  her  ambitious  pur- 
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poses.  She  aimed  miremittiiigly  aft  the  great 
object  of  her  politics,  which  was  to  aggrandize 
herself ;  and  ner  consuls  were  tiie  more  zeal* 
ous  to  distinguish  themselves,  as  they  continued 
but  a  short  time  in  office.  It  was  by  these 
means  that  Rome  became  the  mistress  of  the 
worid.  The  number  of  citizens  was  mtich  di* 
rainished  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war* 

The  army  of  Carthacfe  was  composed  of  Afri-    Tev  of 

^      •  I    ^i»        c  *  •  •.!.  Rome,  61i, 

can  mercenaries,  who,  far  irom  servmg  with    Re^t 
that  zeal  which  love  of  country  inspires,  were  "^sa*^"*""- 
more  inclined  to  revolt,  that  they  might  gain 
advantage  for  themselves.    The  Carthaginians 
wanted  to  send  them  home,  and  to  reduce  their 

Say,  which  proved  the  signal  for  a  dreadful  se« 
ition.  The  city  would  have  been  taken  and 
^undered,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Hamilcar. 
jHie  mercenaries  seized  Sardinia,  and  made  an 
ofier  of  it  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  re* 
jected ;  but  they  afterwards  jBcxund  a  pretence 
to  take  possession  of  it,  because  they  found  it 
convenient  for  their  purpose.  They  compelled 
the  Carthaginians  to  renounce  it,  and  to  pay 
the  expense  of  the  armament  which  was  fittea 
out  for  taking  it.  As  the  Carthaginians  could 
not  revenge  the  insult,  they  were  obliged  to 
comply. 

A  general  peace  occasioned  the  temple  of  Ja-  The  tempifl 
nus  to  be  shut,  which  had  been  kept  constantly  jj^^ax. 
open  from  the  time  of  Numa.  In  a  few  months 
it  was  again  opened,  and  never  more  shut  till 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  War  was  the  element 
of  the  Romans ;  yet  most  authors  extol  their  jus* 
tice  and  humanity.  ^^  ^ 

Ambassadors  were  sent  into  lUyria,  to  de-  2*^^I 
mand  reparaticxi  of  certain  injuries  done  by  the         ^' 
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corsairs  of  that  nation  to  some  merchants*  Teu- 
ta,  their  queen,  replied,  that  she  would  ^ve  no 
onlers  for  attacking  the  Romans,  but  that  the 
kin^  of  the  country  were  not  accustomed  to 
prohibit  individuals  from  cruizing.  To  which 
the  yoimgest  of  the  ambassadors  boldly  replied, 
WiUi  uSy  the  injury  done  to  one  citizen  is  revenged 
by  the  republic^  <md  we  shall  oblige  you  to  refinun 
your  customs.  Teuta,  provoked  at  this  affit>nt, 
caused  the  ambassadors  to  be  put  to  death. 
The  Romans  subdued  Illyria,  and  took  this  op- 
portunity of  showing  themselves  to  the  Greeks. 
Corinth  and  Athens,  not  foreseeing  that  they 
would  one  day  become  the  slaves  of  this  peo- 
ple, hitherto  unknown,  admitted  them  to  their 
games  and  mysteries. 

War         The  Gauls  were  making  preparations  in  the 
*S^  of  mean  time  a^inst  Rome,  who  had  provoked 

^^y-  them  by  distributing  the  lands  of  the  Senones. 
The  pontifl^  were  consulted  about  the  means 
of  warding  off  the  storm,  and,  in  consequence 
of  their  reply,  two  Gauls  were  buried  alive. 
Barbarous  superstition  seems  every  where  to 
have  caused  murder  to  have  been  committed 
in  honour  of  the  Deity,  who  forbids  and  pu- 
nishes it.  This  barbarity  enraged  the  Gauls, 
and  they  overcame  a  considerable  army  in  Tus- 
cany, but,  fighting  half  naked,  they  were  de- 
feated in  several  engagements.  The  Romans 
passed  the  Po  for  the  farst  time  in  five  hundred 
and  thirty.  They  took  Milan,  the  capital  of  In- 
subria ;  made  themselves  masters  of  Liiguria ; 
and  united  these  two  countries^  into  one  pro- 
vince by  the  name  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  One  co- 
lony was  established  at  Cremona,  another  at 
Placentia.  Istria  and  lUyria  were  next  subdued* 
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I  only  point  out  those  events.  The  second  Pu- 
nic war  presents  us  with  some  more  memorable 
transactions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

S£COND  PUNIC  WAR.       THE  BATTLE  OF  CANNJE. 

The  Carthaginians  very  soon  repaired  their  iPngnmU 
losses  by  new  conquests  gained  in  Spain,  into  cJSS^p- 
which  Hamilcar  had  carried  the  war,  after  hav-  j^'^Sn. 
ing  made  his  son  Hannibal  swear  irreconcilable 
hatred  against  the  Romans.  In  the  course  of 
nine  years  he  had  greatly  extended  the  domi- 
nions of  Carthage  in  that  country,  from  whence 
they  received  immense  riches ;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  by  his  son-in-law  As- 
drubal,  who  followed  his  steps,  founded  the 
city  of  Carthagena,  and  greatly  added  to  a  power 
whose  progress  could  not  fail  to  give  uneasiness 
to  the  Romans.  Rome,  seeing  nerself  threat- 
ened by  the  Gauls,  sent  to  negociate  with  her 
dangerous  rival,who  was  very  unwilling  to  renew 
the  war.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  Caithaginians 
should  not  pass  the  Iberus,  Ebro ;  and  that  Sa- 
guntum,  a  considerable  city  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  should  remain  free  and  independent. 

It  was  impossible  that  peace  could  long  sub-  ^*°°|^ 
-sist  between  two  such  ambitious  powers  with      ia 
such  opposite  interests.    Asdrubal  was  natural-    ^'^■^ 
ly  of  a  pacific  disposition,  and  faithfully  ob- 
served the  treaty ;  but,  at  his  recjuest,  young 
Hannibal  was  sent  to  him  into  Spam.   He  died, 
and  Hannibal,  the  implacable  enemy  of  Rome 
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whose  CTeatest  passion  was  for  war,  bein^  ap- 
pointea  his  successor,  very  soon  dedicated  his 
whole  attention  to  accomplish  the  vast  inojects 
of  his  uncommon  genius,  and  gave  full  scope 
to   his  natural  disposition.     About  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  he  already  added  prudence  to  the 
most  heroic  qualities.     He  was  adored  by  bis 
soldiers,  because  he  was  at  once  their  most  per- 
fect model  and  greatest  benefactor.  He  was  so- 
ber, vigilant,  indefatigable,   inured  to  every 
kind  of  toil,  never  dedicating  any  time  for 
sleep  but  what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  re- 
cover him  from  the  fittigue  of  business,  sleep- 
ing sometimes  upon  the  ground  sumdst  the 
common  sentinels;  liberally  rewarding  those 
actions  and  military  virtues  in  others,  which 
were  his  own  particular  delight,  and,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  Romans,  possessing  the  talents 
of  an  artful  politician  in  as  eminent  a  d0|pree 
as  those  of  an  accomplisbed  general. 
Year  cf       Though  the  Earcaa  party,  of  whcmi  his  £^ 
»o«^fi8i.  ther  was  the  chief,  rulea  in  Carthage,  and  had 
Si«iuitiiiii.  aheady  declared  in  favour  of  a  war,  yet  as  their 
opponents  might  cme  day  prevail,  Hannibal 
would  not  undertake  any  thing  without  the 
consent  of  the  republic.     By  employing  his 
emissaries  to  complain  of  the  Saguntines,  and 
to  render  the  Romans  odious  and  suspected,  he 
obtained  full  power  to  act  with  respect  to  Sa- 
guntum^  as  he  should  judge  most  proper  for 
the  interest  of  Carthage.    That  city  being  in- 
vested, applied  to  the  Romans  for  assistance, 
who  sent  ambassadors ;  but  their  remonstrances 
were  of  no  avail.  After  a  siege  of  seven  months, 
the  Saguntines  being  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, burnt  all  their  valuable  effects,  aul. 
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setting  fire  to  their  houses,  most  of  them  perish- 
ed in  the  flames  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  the  rest  were  put  to  the  sword. 

Rome  keenly  reproached  herself  for  neglect-  Rome 
ing  to  succour  such  useful  and  faithful  allies,  ^""^^SJ" 
and,  preparing  for  war,  sent  a  new  embassy  to  Cwtiinfi. 
ask  the  reason  of  an  enterprise  contrary  to 
treaties  and  the  law  of  nations.  Far  from  de- 
livering up  Hannibal  as  the  Romans  required, 
the  Carthaginians  pretended  to  justify  the  siege 
of  Saguntum  from  their  example.  Fabius,  who 
was  cnief  of  the  embassy,  not  caring  to  enter 
into  superfluous  discussions,  making  a  fold  in 
his  robe,  I  here  carry  peace  or  war^  said  he, 
haughtily,  chuse  one  or  ^  other.  The  chief  oi 
the  senate  declared,  in  a  tone  equally  haughty, 
that  he  himself  mi?ht  chuse.  /  (Atise  war  ihen^ 
replied  Fabius ;  which,  being  agreeable  to  the 
Barcan  party,  was  cheerfully  accepted. 

It  is  a  great  political  question,  whether  or  BfodTvi 
not  this  war  was  just.  The  last  treaty  express-  ^  J^ 
ly  bore,  that  the  Carthaginians  should  not  at-  ^""^  *"• 
tack  Saguntum,  and  in  this  point  the  convention 
was  vicHated ;  but  the  invasion  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica  by  the  Romans,  and  their  imposing  a 
new  tribute  upon  Carthage  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  were  attempts  equally 
odious.  As  the  Carthaginians  had  given  no 
proof  of  compliance  in  the  treaty  made  with 
Asdrubal,  but  by  a  silence  of  several  years, 
they  were  not  without  a  pretence  to  eluae  the 
observation  of  it.  On  both  sides  we  shall  find 
injustice,  violence,  bitterness,  and  an  ambitious 
jealousy,  watching  for  favourable  opportunities. 
The  voice  of  equity,  and  the  laws  of  good  faith, 
have  little  power  when  the  passions  bear  sway ; 
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and  the  war,  in  appearance  the  most  just,  is  al- 
most always  blameable  in  its  principles.   Rome 
seemed  to  have  a  right  to  avenge  the  cause  of 
Sa^untum  ;  but  Rome  wanted  to  humble  and 
stnp  Carthage.. 
Poiifeacs  too     We  have  reason  to  bewail  the  fate  of  the  hu- 
inft!^  man  race,  when  the  political  transactions  be- 
by  mordB.  twccH  natious  are  not  guided  by  morality ;  then 
indeed,  treaties  are  but  weak  ties;  then  the 
difierent  states,  always  upon  the  watch,  and  in 
continual  disti:ust  of  one  another,  under  an  ap- 
pearance of  friendship,  are  certain   enemies. 
And  as  the  first  law  of  nature  obliges  us  to 
watch  for  our  own  preservation,  it  frequently 
happens,  that  the  horrors  of  war  may  be  justi- 
fied, by  the  necessity  of  preventing  certam  at- 
tacks, as  the  only  means  lor  self-defence. 
R^,^  j„       The  Roman  ambassadors,  who  endeavoured 
Tain  M^cits  to  enter  into  treaties  of  alliance  in  Spain  and 


Spain,  that  the  destruction  of  Saguntij 
was  no  motive  for  chusing  such  allies.  The 
Gauls  thought  it  ridiculous  that,  after  the  treat- 
ment given  to  their  countrymen,  the  Romans 
should  make  them  a  proposal  for  an  offensive 
alliance  :  the  repubUc  therefore  found  that  they 
must  depend  upon  their  own  strength,  which 
was  certainly  very  considerable.  Beside  six 
legions,  which  amounted  to  twentv-four  thou- 
sand infantry  and  eighteen  hundred  horse,  they 
had  a  body  of  forty-eight  thousand  men  from 
the  other  Italian  states,  and  a  fleet  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  sail.  The  two  consuls  drew 
lots  for  the  di^rent  departments  ;  Sempronius 
set  out  for  Africa,  and  Publius  Scipio  to  fight 
in  Spain. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Hannibal  having  the  com^  Huniui 
mand  of  the  Carthaginian  forces,  with  a  power  ^!^^^^ 


E'  ^  ^         -  -      carry  uw 

^  e  judged  proper,  and  not  ^^^ 

restricted  to  time  like  the  consuls,  prepared  to  ^' 
carry  the  war  into  Italy.  No  undertaking  was. 
ever  concerted  with  more  courage,  or  more- 
prudence.  He  took  the  most  proper  measures 
lor  the  safety  of  the  state ;  procured  perfect 
information  of  the  obstructions  he  was  to  ex- 
pect on  his  way;  by  kindness  and  presents, 
sained  over  a  number  of  Gauls  to  espouse  his 
interest,  and  perfectly  won  the  hearts  of  all  his 
soldiers.  As  he  had  foreseen  every  thing,  no 
dangers  could  dismay  him,  and  though  he  was 
to  meet  with  some  very  terrible,  yet,  being  satis- 
fied that  he  could  overcome  them,  he  set  out 
with  all  the  confidence  of  a  true  hero. 

The  passage  of  the  river  Iberus,  and  the  Year  of 
Pyrenean  mountains,  with  which  he  gloriously  hT^^J^ 
commenced,  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  ^^^v^ 
Khone  and  the  Alps.  On  the  news  of  his  march, 
Scipio  repaired  with  all  diligence  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Marseilles,  with  an  intention  of 
making  Gaul  the  theatre  of  action ;  but  being 
deceived  by  the  alacrity  of  the  enemj,  he  nei- 
ther could  meet  him,  nor  prevent  his  passing 
the  Rhone.  Neither  the  rapidity  of  the  river, 
nor  the  Gauls  who  defended  the  opposite  bank, 
could  retard  the  progress  of  Hannibal :  he  even 
saved  his  elephants.  Having  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps  in  the  month  of  October,  he 
found  them  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and 
guarded  by  savage  mountaineers,  who  might 
destroy  his  army,  by  tumbling  down  masses  of 
rock  upon  them  from  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains.    However,  with  infinite  labour,  he  sur- 
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mounted  every  obstacle,  and  in  fifteen  days 
arrived  at  that  delightful  country,  which  be 
proposed  to  his  troops  as  the  reward  of  all  their 
labours.  He  had  been  about  five  months  and 
a  half  upon  his  march  from  CarthaTOna,  from 
whence  ne  set  out  at  the  head  of  fiifteen  thou- 
sand infantry,  and  twenty  thousand  horse,  of 
whom  there  remained  only  twenty  thousand 
foot,  and  two  thousand  horse  when  he  arrived 
in  Italy. 
One  of  the  TMs  march,  of  about  four  hundred  lei^ues, 
^J^SLoe  which  was  accomplished,  notwithstanding^  in- 
expeditioM  numerablc  obstructions,  deserves  to  be  celebrat- 
history.  ed  among  the  extraordinary  exploits  of  the 
most  famous  conquerors.  The  history  of  it, 
which  has  been  left  us  by  Polybius,  is  excellent, 
though  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  it  either  the 
marvellous,  or  the  pomp  of  that  author.  The 
vinegar  with  which  that  author  makes  them  dis- 
solve the  rocks  of  the  Alps,  too  much  resem- 
bles the  chimeras  of  Heroaotus.  Where  could 
such  a  quantity  of  vinegar  be  found  ? 
iiaiiiiibai;s  As  soou  as  Hannibal  had  given  his  amy 
*^  uSy!*"  some  time  to  repose,  he  was  impatient  to  sig- 
nalise himself  by  some  enterprises,  which  might 
spread  the  terror  of  his  name  and  arms.  He 
began  by  taking  Turin,  and  Scipio  quickly  ad- 
vanced tor  the  protection  of  Italy.  The  con- 
sul engaged  the  Carthaginians  beyond  the  Tici^- 
nus,  now  called  the  l^sino ;  but  receiving  a 
wound,  and  his  cavalry,  on  a  supposition  mat 
he  was  killed,  immediately  flying  from  the  field, 
he  repassed  the  Po  closely  followed  by  Hanni^ 
bal,  upon  which  the  GbmAs  abandoned  the  Ra- 
mans and  joined  the  enemy. 
^^j!^i^       Sempronius,  a  vain  presumptuous  man,  be- 
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ing  recalled  from  Sicily,  flattered  himself  with 
the  hopes  of  conquering  the  enemy  without  the 
assistance  of  his  colleague,  who  was  still  con- 
fined by  his  wound ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  Scipio,  persisted  in  his  reso* 
lution  to  engage.  As  lie  did  not  study  the  pro- 
per  season,  but  the  time  which  suited  his  own 
views,  an  excellent  observation  of  Polybius, 
be  took  his  measures  so  badly,  that  the  two 
consular  armies  were  defeated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Trebia.  By  a  stratagem  of  Hannibal  in 
the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  the  consul 
passed  the  river,  notwithstanding  the  snow 
which  fell,  so  that  his  soldiers,  stiif  with  cold, 
and  sufiering  with  hunger,  could  scarce  hold 
their  arms,  while  the  Carthaginians  were  pro- 
vided against  fatigue  and  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  At  sight  of  such  an  error,  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  the  consequence. 

The  conqueror,  in  the  next  place,  attempted  nMgww 
to  pass  the  Appenines,  which,  from  some  cir-  Haambai 
cumstances,  were  almost  as  dangerous  as  the  j^^, 
Alps.  His  army  suffered  severely  by  a  terrible 
storm  of  two  days  continuance,  in  all  which  time 
they  could  not  pitch  their  tents.  Seven  ele- 
phants, with  a  number  of  men  and  horses, 
perished  upon  the  occasion.  Yet,  on  getting^ 
out  of  the  mountains,  Hannibal  again  attacked 
the  consul  Sempronius,  and,  after  a  severe  ac^ 
tion,  in  which  neither  army  gained  the  advan- 
tage, he  hastened  to  penetrate  by  the  shortest 
road  into  Tuscany.  Deep  marshes  presented 
themselves  before  him ;  a  new  danger,  which,  to 
any  man  but  Hannibal,  would  have  been  insur- 
mountable. His  soldiers  stood  in  water  four 
days  and  four  nights.    Mounted  upon  the  only 
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elephant  which  remained,  he  could  scarce  ex- 
tricate himself  out  of  the  fens,  and  lost  an  eye 
by  a  defluxion  which  was  occasioned  by  tne 
bad  air  and  fatigue.  How  highly  deserving"  of 
admiration  these  prodigies  of  courage,  ifthe 
cause  of  humanity  had  been  their  object ! 

Tew  of        A  new  consul,  the  rash  Flaminius,  a  man  un- 
B4in^5S6.  worthy  of  the  command,  was,  by  his  indiscre- 

Rouuuit  tion,  destined  to  complete  the  glory  of  Hanni- 
^ll^^  bal.  He  alarmed  the  Roman  superstition,  by' 
"^  showing  an  arrogant  contempt  of  the  auspices ; 
in  the  next  place,  being  impatient  to  fight,  he 
engaged  in  a  defile  near  the  lake  Thrasymenus, 
where  he  was  invested  by  the  enemy,  who  kil- 
led him,  and  cut  his  army  in  pieces.  Only  six 
thousand  Romans  escaped  from  the  slaughter, 
but  were  next  day  compelled  to  surrender ;  and 
four  thousand  men,  who  were  on  the  way  to 
join  Flaminus,  were  likewise  defeated.  Hanni- 
bal seemed  to  command  fortune. 

P™<^*i^      Amidst  all  his  success,  he  never  forgot  the 

cJ^uem-.  part  of  a  sound  politician,  and  behaved  with 

great  humanity  to  the  allies  of  Rome,  whom  be 
oped  to  allure  to  his  interest  by  dismissing 
their  prisoners  without  ransom.  He  set  him- 
self up  as  the  deliverer  of  these  people  who  had 
been  stript  of  their  rights  by  ambition  and  in- 
justice :  out,  except  from  the  Gauls,  he  met 
with  no  assistance. 
Fabius  All  would  have  been  ruined,  if  the  senate, 
<u^^.  contrary  to  rule,  had  not  themselves  chosen  a 
dictator  who  was  able  to  restore  their  afiairs ; 
I  mean  Fabius,  who,  by  his  prudence,  excelled 
the  most  famous  conauerors.  Minucius  was 
chosen  general  of  the  norse  by  the  people ;  a 
sad  choice,  which  helped  to  set  off  the  merit  of 
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the  dictator  to  greater  advantage.  Fabius  be- 
gan his  dictatorship  by  some  religious  acts, 
which  were  become  the  more  necessary,  as  the 
minds  of  the  people  had  been  struck  with  a 
suoerstitious  panic.  He  made  them  fulfil  an 
old  vowy  long  m  disuse,  to  which  they  supposed 
success  in  war  was  attached ;  and  then,  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  prudently  de- 
termined to  let  the  enemy  consume  themselves 
for  want  of  provisions.  He  encamped  upon 
heights,  avoid!ed  coming  to  an  engagement,  har^ 
rassed  Hannibal,  and,  by  this  new  kind  of  war, 
disconcerted  all  his  measures.  Minucius,  who 
"was  as  impetuous  as  Fabius  was  prudent,  at 
sight  of  the  Carthaginians  laying  waste  the 
territories  of  the  allies,  railed  agamst  his  con- 
duct ;  but  Fabius  was  not  to  be  moved  by  re- 
proaches^ The  cruel,  and  almost  unanimous 
accusation  of  cowardice,  could  not  tarnish  the 
reputation  of  the  dictator,  who  had  sufficient 
steadiness  to  set  at  defiance  the  expressions  of 
contempt  and  ridicule  which  were  levelled  at 
him,  and  even  to  sacrifice  his  own  glory  to  the 
good  of  his  country;  esteeming  the  opinion  of 
the  world  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
sense  which  he  had  of  his  duty.  /  should  be  cawr 
ardbf  indeed^  said  he,  if  the  fear  of  raillery  made 
fne  commit  a  fault. 

At  last  Fabius  was  accused  of  keeping  up  a   F«biu« 
secret  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  because  "*'^* 
Hannibal,  on  purpose  to  render  him  suspected,  MmucIiw, 
bad  spared  his  lands.    Fabius  therefore  ordered 
his  son  to  sell  the  lands,  and  to  employ  the  mor 
ney  in  ransoming  the  prisoners.    He  was  order-r 
ed  to  Rome ;  and  when  one  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  railed  against  him,  he  only  replied, 
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Fahius  cannot  be  sospected  by  his  JeUam-cUbsem. 
Injustice  was  carried  so  far,  that  his  general  of 
horse  was  appointed  to  an  equal  share  in  die 
command  ;  ne  therefore  gave  to  that  rash  man 
one  half  of  his  army.  He  very  soon  saw  hun 
engaged  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  surround- 
ed on  all  sides,  upon  the  point  of  heing  totally 
defeated.  Fahius  then  rushed  upon  the  enemy, 
and  dispersed  them.  He  could  be  no  RcMnan 
who  could  withstand  such  proofs  of  worth. 
Minucius  blushed  at  his  error,  and  yielded  the 
command  entirely  to  the  dictator.  This  cam^ 
paign  aflFords  one  of  the  most  instructive  les^ 
sons  which  history  can  possibly  present,  either 
to  the  citizen  or  soldier. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BATTLE  OF  CANNiE  AN1>  CONTINUATION  OF  THE 
WAR,  TILL  SCIPIO  AFRICANUS  WAS  APPOINTED  TO 
THE  COMMAND  IN  SPAIN. 

VuTO  ttid  £iXPERiENC£  had  showu  the  Romans  how  much 
^^^  their  success  in  war  depended  upon  the  choice 
of  a  general ;  but  the  people  rarely  profit  by 
experience  ;  they  are  humed  on  by  prejudice^ 
and  blinded  by  cabals.  Terentius  varro,  the 
son  of  a  butcner,  who  likewise  had  exercised 
the  same  employment,  and  raised  himself  by 
flattering  the  populace  without  any  merit  but 
arrogant  presumption,  was  chosen  consul  in 
spite  of  the  nobility.  Emilius  his  colleague, 
with  all  the  virtues  of  a  good  citizen,  and  the 
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abilities  of  an  excellent  general,  found  him  an 
adversary  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  Car- 
thaginians. Eight  legions,  consisting  each  of 
five  thousand  toot  and  three  hundred  horse, 
with  the  troops  furnished  by  the  allies  consi- 
derably augmented,  composed  a  very  formid- 
able army  under  the  two  consuls.  If  command- 
ed by  Emilius  only,  it  had  been  invincible ; 
li)ut  by  the  rashness  of  Varro,  it  was  totally  des- 
troyed at  the  famous  battle  of  Cannse  in  A- 
pulia.  * 

Two  generals  having  equal  authority,  with    y^  ^ 
entirely  opposite  principles,  each  commanding  ^^JS.^- 
one  day  altemately,  are  two  heads  striving  to    cauue. 
lead  the  same  body  different  ways.   Their  mis- 
undei*standing  foreboded  an  unavoidable  mis- 
fortune.    Varro,  taking  the  opportunity  of  his 
day  to  command,  threw  himself  headlong  into 
the  most  imminent  danger.  Nothing  could  equal 
the  imprudence  of  his  dispositions,  nor  could 
any  be  conceived  superior  to  those  of  Hanni- 
bal.    The  Romans  were  surroimded  and  cut 
in  pieces ;  and,  after  an  engagement  of  three 
hom*s,  the  carnage  became  so  dreadful,  that 
the  Carthaginian  ^neral  cried  out  to  spare  the 
conquered.     Emilius,  with  about  forty  thou- 
sand men,  of  whom  there  were  near  three  thou- 
sand knights,  fell  in  this  battle.   Varro,  follow- 
ed by  a  few  of  the  cavalry,  fled  to  Venusia, 
Venosa. 

That  magnanimity  for  which  the  Romans    j^,^ 
have  been  so  justly  celebrated,  was  displayed  ^""^^j^ 
with  all  its  powers  upon  this  occasion,  amidst  »fter  ths 
the  inexpressible  consternation  which  such  a    ^^^^ 
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disaster  could  not  fail  to  produce.     They  were 
^t  last  inclined  to  hearken  to  the  advice  of  Fa- 
bius.     The  women  were  forbidden  to  stir  out 
of  their  houses,  because  they  added  to  the  ge- 
nexjSil  dismay  by  their  cries  and  lamentations  ; 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut  against  those 
timid  people,  who  tnought  of  flying  for  their 
own  preservation,  lest  the  intelligence  which 
was  received  hourly  should  add  to  the  alarm  ; 
the  couriers  were  admitted  only  in  secret ;  and 
the  senators  were  employed  all  over  the  city  to 
dispel  the  fears  of  the  people.  From  the  wreck 
of  the  army,  Varro  collected  ten  thousand  men, 
with  whom  he  returned  to  Rome,  when  the 
senate  in  a  body  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  thanked  him,  jftfr  not 
having  despaired  of  the  republic.    This  stroke  of 
policy  had  an  efiect  almost  equal  to  a  triumph  j 
but  what  might  not  to  be  expected  from  sena-r 
tors,  each  of  whom  was  become  almost  a  Fabi^r 
us? 
Eftir»>  of       At  the  same  time,  they  carried  all  their  mo-r 
*to  JSj^'ney  to  the  public  treasury.  The  knights  and  all 
^  y^'  the  tribes  followed  their  example.    The  youth 
of  seventeen  years  of  age  and  upwards  were 
enrolled  in  tlie  troops,  and  eight  thousand* 
slaves  were  armed.  Whether  it  proceeded  from 
economy,  or  to  animate  the  troops  with  a  sense 
of  their  duty,  or  to  check  the  hopes  of  the  ene- 
my, is  uncertain,  but  they  refused  to  ransom 
the  prisoners.     Four  leeions  and  ten  thousand 
horse  were  raised  in  tne  city,  and  the  allies 

supplied  the   numbers   that  were   demanded. 

"      '  ■       .  ■■  .  1      • 

*  Before  tbey  were  enrolled,  they  were  asked  if  they  were  wiUing  to 
take  arms.  They  answered,  To^o,  /  am  u^fng.  From  whence  they  had 
the  name  of  Volonet.  This  question  was  not  asked  the  citiaens,  because 
they  were  obliged  to  senre. 
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They  who  censure  Hannibal  for  not  taking  the 
advantage  of  his  victory,  to  lay  siege  imme- 
diately to  Rome,  do  not  sufficiently  reflect  up- 
on the  obstructions^hich  the  national  charac- 
ter of  the  Romans,  exclusive  of  every  thing 
else,  must  have  presented. 

Hanno,  the  inflexible  opponent  of  the  Bar-    ^^Jjv. 
can  party,  perhaps  reasoned  better  at  Cartha^.  ""Siat 
Hannibal  having  sent  his  brother  Mago  with  ^^^* 
the  news  of  the  victory  gained  at  Cannae,  and  ■»*«  ?*«*• 
to  demand  fresh  succours.     Hanno  persevered 
in  his  opinion,  and  maintained,  that  since  the  < 

Romans  had  shown  no  signs  of  de^air,  oflfered 
no  proposals  of  peace,  nor  testified  the  least  de.> 
sire  of  obtaining  it,  they  certainly  were  not  re-r 
duced  to  the  last  extremity,  as  had  been  repre-. 
sented;  that  the  present  situation  of  thmgs 
might  procure  an  advantageous  peace,  but  a 
a  smgle  defeat  might  overthrow  all  the  designs 
of  Hannibal.  He  concluded,  that  they  ought  not 
to  send  any  succours  into  Italy :  ^  If  Hannibal 
has  gained  decisive  victories,  said  he,  he  has  no 
occasion  for  more  troops,  and  if  he  can  have  de-r 
eeived  us,  he  deserves  none. '  This  opinion  was 
laughed  at,  but  it  was  justified  by  the  event/ 
As  we  should  be  led  too  far  by  entering  into 
the  detail  of  these  expeditions,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  what  is  barely  needful. 

Capua  having:  revolted  from  Rome,  admitted  TheCwth*, 
Hannibal  within  her  walls,  where  the  pleasures  eoenrMiutd 
that  prevailed  in  that  city  proved  the  ruin  of  ^  ^"^ 
his  army.    The  example  of  the  commander  be- 
comes contagious ;  his  soldiers  grew  relaxed ; 
and,  instead  of  military  repose,  of  which  they 
had  much  occasion,  they  enjoyed  an  unmanly 
rest,  which  deprived  them  of  all  vigour,  both 
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of  body  and  mind.    Those  men  who  had  been 
inured  to  all  the  toils  of  war,  now  carried  off 
debauched  women  from  Capua,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  great  desertion  :  they  had  now  no 
reli^  for  any  thing  but  the  delights  of  Campa- 
nia.    Having  become  rich  by  so  numy  victortes^ 
says  Montesquieu,  would  not  every  place  have  been 
to  them  a  Capua  ?     No,  it  would  not,  if  disci- 
pline had  been  properly  maintained. 
AdnmttfM      Howevcr  formioable  Hannibal  had  always 
«"^    been,  yet  the  Romans  soon  recovered  the  su- 
i]ieiu«uuM.periority.     Sempronius,  with  a  body  of  slaves, 
defeated  a  Carthaginian  army.     He  had  pro- 
mised freedom  to  ail  who  should  bring  the  head 
of  an  enemy ;  but,  observing  that  time  was  lost 
in  cutting  off  the  heads  during  the  action,  he 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made  that  not  one 
should  be  freed  if  the  battle  was  lost.    Then 
these  valiant  slaves  redoubled  their  efforts,  and 
by  victory  purchased  a  glorious  freedom.  What 
stronger  proof  do  we  need  to  convince  us  how 
Fiuiip  ■nics  repugnant  to  human  nature  is  slavery  ?  Pliilip, 
^.^^gj^king  of  Macedon,  having  entered  into  alUance 
bdL     with  Hannibal,  made  his  appearance  in  Ma^fna 
Graecia,  but  being  defeated  by  Levinus,  he  im- 
mediately reimbarked.    Even  Hannibal  retired 
before  Marcellus  the  consul,  who  afterwards 
immortalized  himself  by  the  siege  of  Syracuse, 
which  was  one  of  the  great  events  of  this  war. 
Yetf  of       Hiero,  a  faithful  ally  of  the  Romans,  died  at 
^[2J^^  a  very  great  age ;  but  Hieronjrmus,  his  grand- 
iay>ai«g«  to  SOU  auQ  succcssor,  haviug  adopted  other  max* 
^'^"*'  ims,  attached  himself  to  the   Carthaginians. 
This  youn^  tyrant,  for  he  deserved  no  other 
name,  havmg  disgusted  the  people  to  whom 
Hiero  had  been  a  father,  was  killed  by  conspi- 
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rotors.  NevertheksB,  the  S  jracusans  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Carthaginiaiis,  which  made 
Marcellus,  who  was  newly  arrived  ia  Sicily, 
form  a  plan  for  reducing  Aem. 

The  Syracusans  had  formerly  defeated  the  Arebimedes 
Athenians  ;  and  the  famous  Archimedes,  a  re*  •J^'^ 
lation  of  the  late  king's,  the  greatest  geometric     y««- 
cian  of  his  age,  had  rendered  it  a  much  more 
difficult  conquest  than  it  had  been  in  the  days 
pf  Alcibiades.  The  astonishing  effect  of  his  ma- 
chines, which  destroyed  the  Romans  and  sunk 
their  galleys,  obliged  Marcellus,  after  many  ex^ 
traoroinary  and  fruitless  attempts,  to  chan^ 
the  siege  into  a  blockade.   He  had  even  thought    Taken 
of  withdrawinff,  when,  being  shown  a  place  '^-**^ 
where  the  height  of  the  wall  could  be  reached 
with  scaling-ladders,  he  attempted  to  carry  the 
city  by  escalade  in  the  night,  and  succeeded. 
He  showed  every  possible  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Archimedes,  who  was  killed  by 
a  soldier  that  did  not  know  him.     Eor  three 
years  the  genius  of  this  single  man  had  defend- 
ed his  country.  Syracuse,  whose  character  was 
greatly  similar  to  that  of  Athens,  was  reduced, 
with  tne  rest  of  Sicily,  into  a  Roman  province. 

The  Romans  signalized  themselves  equally  in  »?!?  jL. 
Spain  and  Italy.   Capua  was  besieged  and  hard  The  r^ouum 
pressed,  when  Hannibal,  despairing  to  relieve  c^^^nd 
it,  undertook  the  sie^  of  Rome,  on  purpose  to  TBentum. 
make  a  diversion  in  its  favoiu: ;  but  having  fail- 
ed in  this  bold  attempt,  Capua  was  reduced  to 
the  greatest  extremity.     The  chief  authors  of 
the  revolt  killed  themselves,  and  the  citizens 
yielded.  The  inhabitants  were  entirely  dispers* 
ed ;  a  new  colony  was  established  in  their  place ; 
and  a  prefect  sent  every  year  to  administer  jus- 
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tice.  A  little  after,  Tarentum  was  retaken  by 
Fabius,  who  found  in  it  a  great  number  of  pic- 
tures and  statues,  perfect  masterpieces  of  art, 
but  for  which  he  showed  a  thorough  contempt. 
When  he  was  asked,  what  he  chose  to  have 
done  with  them?  Let  us  leave  the  Tareniines 
their  angry  gods,  *  said  he.  On  the  contrary, 
Marcellus,  who  was  a  man  of  taste,  decorated 
the  Roman  temples  with  the  masterpieces  of 
n«iA  Syracuse.  Unfortunately,  this  great  general, 
Uamifau.  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  fell  into  an  ambus- 
cade,  where  he  was  killed,  and  the  last  duties 
were  paid  to  him  by  the  Carthaginian  hero. 
MarceUus  was  called  tite  Sword  of  Rome;  a  sur* 
nam^  to  whii^b  hf  was  well  entitled  by  his  ser^ 
vices. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

END  OF  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR, 

jy^  The  war  raged  with  equal  violence  in  Spain, 
'\fflSf^  where  Publius  Scipio  and  his  brother  Cneius, 
in  Spain,  had  the  greatest  success,  and  retook  Saguntum, 
but,  dividing  their  forces,  they  were  overpower- 
ed by  superior  armies,  and  both  killed  m  the 
year  541.  Marcius,  a  young  knight,  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  their  avenger.  He  forced  the  ene- 
my's camp  in  the  night,  and  gained  many  other 
important  advanta^s.  Yet  the  loss  of  tne  two 
generals  was  considered  as  irreparable,  when 

•    *  The  gods  of  the  Tarentiiies  woe  drefse4  like  warriors,  as  was  db^ 
pustoni  at  Spaitf. 
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the  great  Pablius  Scipio,  son  of  the  eldest  bro^ 
ther,  made  an  oflFer,  though  but  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  to  continue  the  war,  and,  being 
accepted,  was  appointed  proconsul. 

His  success  seemed  miraculous ;  and  he  was,  Vcw  ai 
in  some  degree,  indebted  for  it,  to  the  art  of  ^y!^^ 
turning  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar  to  the  ^Jj^J^ 
public  advantage.  If  he  had  not  pretended  that 
Neptune  appeared  to  him,  and  advised  him  to 
besiege  Carthagena ;  and  if  he  had  not  fore- 
told the  ebbing  of  the  sea  as  a  prodigy,  which 
was  to  render  the  harbour  fordable,  the  very 
mentioning  such  an  attempt  would  have  made 
the  Romans  tremble.  Cartnagena  was  taken  by 
assault  in  one  day  ;  in  which  were  found  eigh- 
teen galleys,  a  hundred  and  thirty  merchant 
ships,  loaaen  with  provisions,  the  magazines 
and  arsenals  filled  with  stores,  and  a  vast  trea- 
sure. This  was  a  deadly  blow  to  the  power  of 
Carthage. 

The  proconsul,  by  a  striking  example  of  vir-  He  nbduet 
tue,    greatly  added  to  his  military   glory.     A    ^p*^ 
young  female  captive  was  brought  to  him  of 
exquisite  beauty,  with  whom  he  was  immediate- 
ly charmed;  but  having  questioned  her,  and 
finding  she  was  betrothed  to  a  prince  of  the 
country,  instantly  restored  her  to  ner  promised 
husband,  who  extolled  him  as  a  deity,  and  pro- 
cured him  several  allies.    In  a  short  time  arter, 
the  Romans  took  Spain  from  the  Carthaginians. 
The  activity,  valour,  prudence,  and  reputation 
of  the  young  general,  seconded  by  his  friend 
Lelius,  made  him  equally  dreaded  and  respect- 
ed.   From  that  time,  Massinissa  king  of  Numi- 
dia,  resolved  to  join  him,  and  forsake  the  Car- 
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thaginians,  and  became  a  steady  and  zealous 

friend  of  Rome. 
^"  rf       All  Spain  being  reduced,  the  senate  sent  suc- 
bnttiied/cessors  to  relieve  Scipio,  who  laid  down  his  com- 
■^    .mand  without  murmuring.     On  his  return  to 


•*^  Rome,  the  centuries  unanimously  decreed  hinx 
the  consulship,  before  he  had  attained  the  age 
which  the  law  required.  Even  the  spirit  of  the 
law  might  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  such 
uncommon  merit. 

■^^^  Asdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  had  pass^ 
Italy.  "*  ed  the  Alps,  in  546,  with  a  very  great  army,  and 
was  completely  defeated  by  the  consuls.  The 
Carthaginians  lost  their  general  and  fifty  thou* 
sand  men  in  this  action,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  fears  of  the  Roman  republic.  The  niunber 
of  the  Roman  citizens  having  been  diminished 
about  one-half  since  the  first  campaign  by  Haa« 
nibal,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to 
defend  themselves  if  the  two  brothers  had  join--* 
ed.  The  greater  the  dangers  they  surmounted, 
the  more  their  courage  and  confidence  acquir« 
ed  strength. 

Scipio  Knt  No  man  but  Scipio  would  have  thought  of 
«to  carrying  the  war  into  Africa ;  however,  be  pro- 
posed  it,  and  his  success  in  Spain  preserved  nim 
from  being  suspected  of  rashness.  This  project 
was  warmly  opposed  by  old  Fabius,  either  from 
a  secret  jealousy  ag^nst  a  young  man  who  was 
likely  to  eclipse  him,  or  rather  from  an  excess 
of  caution  which  is  natural  to  age ;  for  we  ought 
to  put  the  most  favourable  construction  pos^ 
sible  upon  the  intentions  of  gTeat  men.  He  al- 
leged, that  it  was  not  improbable  that  by  this 
means  Italy  might  be  lost,  as  it  was  contmuaU 
ly  threatened  by  Hannibal.    The  senate  being* 
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more  affected  with  tHe  reasons  given  by  the 
consul,  appointed  Scipio  to  command  in  oicily, 
with  theliberty  of  passing  over  to  Africa,  if  he 
saw  a  prospect  of  advantage  to  the  republic. 
The  year  was  consumed  in  making  preparations ; 
and  though  Scipio  was  falsely  accused  by  some 
envious  people  of  having  wasted  his  tune  in 
pursuit  of  pleasures,  yet  he  was  ordered  to  ex- 
ecute his  scheme  in  quality  of  proconsul. 

He  had  scarcely  arrived  upon  the  continent.    Year  rf 
and  gained  a  single  advantage  over  the  Cartha-  ^^kbtf 
ginians,  when  Massinissa  declared  in  favour  of  g*^ 
Kome.     Syphax,  another  Numidian  king,  and  a 
rival  of  Massinissa,  declared  against  her,  though 
formerly  attached  to  Scipio,  who  defeated  him 
and  Asdrubal  the  Carthaginian  ^neral  iu  se- 
veral bloody  engagements.  Massmissa  reduced 
Numidia,  and  married  the  famous  Sophonisba, 
who  had  been  formerly  promised  to  him,  but 
had  been  married  to  Syphax.    The  fate  of  this 
princess   is  very   extraordinary.     She  passed 
from  slavery  to  a  throne. 

;  In  the  mean  time,  the  Carthaginians,  in  con-^  Humibai 
stemation,  recalled  Hannibal,  wlio  had  sustain-  d«^ 
ed  heavy  losses  in  Italy.  He  quitted  this  charm- 
ing country  with  the  regret  of  a  conqueror 
from  whom  his  prey  was  snatched.  But  his  de- 
murture  was  attended  with  universal  joy  at 
Rome,  except  from  Fabius,  who  could  not  par- 
take of  the  general  satisfaction.  His  mind  nad 
probably  been  weakened,  or  his  temper  soured 
Dy  old  age,  for  he  was  excessively  prejudiced 
against  me  great  Scipio.  If  it  could  proceed 
from  jealousy,  of  which  he  has  been  accused, 
what  degree  of  virtue  is  so  immaculate  as  not 
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to  have  reason  to  dread  being  degraded  by 
vice  ?  Fabius  did  not  outlive  this  war. 
jhtarvietr  '    Thc  Carthaginians  having  basely  broken  a 
sSjS^  truce,  Scipio  carried  fire  ana  sword  to  the  very 
umbUmL  gates  of  Carthage,  upon  which  Hannibal  waif 
ordered  to  attack  him.    He  first  sent  spies  to 
reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  enemy ;  but 
they  were  seized,  and  carried  before  the  Ro^ 
man  genejcal,  who,  after  having  made  them  ex* 
amine  every  thing,  permitted  them  to  &e]^art, 
and  even  ganre  *them  some  money.    Hannibal, 
struck  witn  astonishment  at  the  behaviour  of 
Scipio,  was  desirous  of  peace,  and  requested  an 
interview.    He  represented  to  him  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  aad  endeavoured  to  inspire 
him  with  a  desire  of  restoring  peace  ;  oflfering 
to  resign  Spain  and  all  the  isknds  situated  up- 
on the  coast  of  Italy.     Scipio  answered  Hanni- 
bal as  Alexander  answered  Darius  ;  and  they 
parted  to  prepare  for  an  engagement. 
Tew  of       The  fate  of  the  two  nations  was  to  be  decid- 
^^g^Se  rf*'  ^4  ^y  *^^  famous  battle  of  Zama.  The  Cartha- 
ZuoM.    ginian  auxiliaries  were  very  soon  put  to  flight, 
and  a  multitude  of  wounded  and  frightened  ele- 
phants completed  their  defeat ;  but  Scipio  was 
m  despair  of  breaking  through  the  Oarthagi- 
nian  phalanx,  which  Hannibsu  had  formed  of 
his  veteran  troops,  when  Lelius  and  Massinissa, 
who  had  returned  from  pursuing  the  fugitives, 
took  them  in  the  rear,  which  decided  the  vic- 
tory.   The  enemy  lost  forty  thousand  men  kill- 
ed and  taken  prisoners,  and  the  Romans  only 
two  thousand.     It  was  with  difficulty  Hannibal 
could  save  himself. 
Adwtage      Let  us  take  notice  here,  that  the  Roman  ca^ 
cavalry.   vaUy  was  greatly  inferior  to  both  the  Numidian 
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and  Spanish,  and  it  was  to  that  infenority  the 
Carthaginians  chiefly  owed  their  success.  Thq 
desertion  of  a  troop  of  Numidian  horse,  after 
being  quartered  at  Capua,  and  the  alliance  with  . 
Massinissa,  made  up  for  the  disadvantage  to 
which  the  Romans  were  in  this  respect  ex- 
posed. 

•  The  consternation  which  the  Ronians  expe-  Ye«r  of 
rienced  after  the  battTe  of  Cannae,  seized  the  '^xS^ 
Carthaginians  after  the  battle  of  Zama.  •  EVen  ^  p*"^ 
Hannibal  declared,  and  easily  persuaded  the 
people  to  believe,  that  peace  was  their  only  re- 
source. Scipio  was  anxious  to  have  it  conclud- 
ed, lest  the  new  consul  should  deprive  him  of 
the  honour  of  ending  the  war.  He  dictated  the 
ibllowing  terms :  *  The  Carthaginians  to  pre- 
serve their  laws,  and  to  retain  all  the  posses- 
sions they  held  in  Africp.  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  but  Rome  to  keep  Spain  and 
the  Mediterranean  islands :  That  they  shall  give 
up  all  prisoners  and  desertei^,  with  all  their  eler 
pbants  and  skips  of  war,  except  ten  galleys  of 
three  banks  of  oars  :  They  shall  not  make  war 
either  in  Africa,  or  elsewhere  without  the  con* 
sent  of  the  Roman  people  :  They  shall  pay  ten 
thousand  talents  in  the  space  of  fifty  years : 
They  shall  restore  to  Maissmissa  whatever  they 
have  taken  from  him  or  his  ancestors :  They 
shall  give  a  hundred  hostages,  such  as  shall  be 
approved  by  Scipio,  in  security  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  tnese  articles. 

Though  several  senators  were  for  continuing    ivuty 
the  war,  either  from  views  of  ambition,  or  to  '*h^** 
favour  the  new  consuls,  yet  the  treaty  was  rati- 
fied at  Rome.    One  of  the  senators  having  ask- 
ed the  chief  of  the  Carthaginian  embassy,  fVhat 
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